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SAPOLIO 


Look into the Homes 


and see the service Sapolio 
gives, cleaning pans, kettles, 
paint, marble, woodwork or 
floors. However discourag- 
ing the task, Sapolio is more 
than a match for it. It is the 
great economizer, too—a big 
cake—slow wearing—no 
spilling —the best form for 
service and saving. 


Look into the Stores 


Whatever else a grocer has | 
or does not have, you know 
he sells Sapolio. Why? 


Sapolio service and satisfacticn == 


explain Sapolio sales. Wise 
dealers know that to be § 
without Sapolio is an affront ¢ 
to their intelligent trade. | 

It isa staple necessary § 

in good business. 


Works 









Cos mopolitan 
Magazine 


Vol.LI November,1911 No-6 










A great Cosmopolitan feature begins next month 
(December)— the opening chapters of ““The Turning 
Point,’’ the new novel by Robert W. Chambers. 
Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 


**Better than ‘The Common Law’’”’ 


Copyright 1911 by International Magazine Company 





THE VALUE 


By Reginald 
Drawing by 


Out in the world where, unknown to you, he goes about reviling you, a well-selected enemy is your 
est asset 
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GFENEMIES 


Wright Kauffman 
Charles AWinter 


MAN may be known by the company that he keeps, but he 
is certainly proved by the company that he repels. The 
former he may sometimes deceive, but the latter almost never. 
All the world over, the coward is the enemy of all the brave, 

the liar of all the true; all the world over there is no better proof of a 
man’s virtue than that he should be persecuted by a loose woman, no 
better evidence of a woman’s worth than that she should be slandered 
by a libertine, 


When I see a man hated by a fool, I know that he is wise; when I 
hear him disparaged by a braggart, I know that he is honest.- Among 
my own enemies I am fortunate enough to have one that is evil, one that 
is a boaster, one that is stupid, and two that are all three. Of the first 
two I do not know which has helped more my good name, but I do know 
that no one alive has helped my good name so much as the last two. 


Do not, then, waste your time upon revenge. I once knew a man 
with a wife, child, and friend. First privately and then publicly, the 
friend took the wife; the wife kidnaped the child. The man, after he 

_had regained his senses, allowed himself to be blamed and cheated 
rather than hurt the characters of the runaways, who, of course, hated 
him all the more cordially therefor. 


But what happened? The man found himself able to win the race 
of life because he was no longer hampered by a woman unworthy of 
him: the child, unharmed, grew up to doubt her mother and hate her 
stepfather; and the wife and the friend, because they knew these 
things to be so, became mere drunken brawlers. 


Revenge is absurd. If you try to brush aside the filth you will only 
soil your own hands. If it attacks you, it will only bring itself into com- 
parison with you and thereby show the world just how much dirt it is. 


Choose your friends with care, but select your enemies with caution. 
Your friends will be a personal help to you; but out in the world 
where, unknown to you, he goes about reviling you, a well-selected 
enemy is your best asset. 




















DRAWN BY P, J, MONAHAN 
Sometimes he went to see her without sending word of his coming; and once he threw gravel at her window 


to wake her. She came out on her balcony and pretended that she did not know 
him. _They had a delightful flirtation 


(‘The Married Lovers,” page 749) 





L. C. Dulaney, who engineered the election of 
LeRoy Percy to the Senate from Mississippi 


What Are You 
Going to Do 


About It? . 
,10. The Carnival of 


Corruption in Mississippi 


By George Creel 


EpiTor’s Note.—For years the great state of Mississippi has been under the vicious 
The “ interests’ 
They have bribed the Legislature, selected their own representatives in 
Money,- whiskey, women—women with more legis- 
lative ‘influence’ than scruples—have been their ready tools. 
The first fight in the open is won. 


ban of political and legislative corruption. 
the rest—have had their will. 
state and Congress, debauched the government. 


wake up. The shackles are snapping. 


The grand jury that, after futilely opposing the prose- 
cution at every step, reluctantly indicted for bribery 






’—the Lumber Trust, Oi!l-Mill Trust, and 


To-day the people are beginning to 
The story of it is a vivid 


object-lesson to every American community whose: political life is at the mercy of corrupt money 


HEN Senator William Lorimer 
looks across to the Democratic 
side, where Senator LeRoy 


Percy sits in. undisturbed re- 
spectability,a wave of resentment must surge 
up in his throat, for while both are equally 
tarred out of the same barrel, the Mississippi 





member is not called upon to suffer any of 
the disgrace that-has been so thickly piled 
upon the Illinois man. The identical pow- 
ers that decreed Lorimer’s election in Spring- 
field in 1909 ordered Percy’s election in Jack- 
son in 1910, and there was likewise identity 
in method and purpose. If anything, the 
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Percy affair was even more shameful than 
the Lorimer election, for Mississippi’s legis- 
lators were debauched as well as corrupted. 


PERCY—THE “‘RIGHT SORT OF DEMOCRAT” 


When Anselm J. McLaurin died suddenly 
on December 22, 1909, it seemed a certainty 
that James K. Vardaman would be elected 
to the vacant seat in the United States Sen- 
ate. He had been the state’s unanimous 
choice for governor in 1903, and in the sena- 
torial primaries of 1907, John Sharp Wil- 
liams had defeated him by only. 648 votes 
out of 116,000 cast. It was the general im- 
pression that- Vardaman would be nomi- 
nated by acclamation in view of Mississippi’s 
sentiment and the fact that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the legislators were Varda- 
man men. As for LeRoy Percy, he was not 
known even by name to more than five per 
cent. of the people of the state, and to this 
small number he stood as a corporation rep- 
resentative rather than an individual. Yet, 
on February 22d, after a six weeks’ deadlock, 
Percy, the unknown, received eighty-seven 
votes in the secret caucus, while Vardaman, 
the popular idol, went down to defeat with 
eighty-two votes. 

The scandal was too huge to be sup- 
pressed, and even an inactive grand jury and 
whitewashing legislative committees were 
unable to prevent the exposure of wholesale 
corruption. Women confessed that they 
had been hired to approach legislators who 
“liked money or enjoyment”; one senator 
told of receiving $645 for his vote; uncon- 
tradicted testimony proved the systematic 
employment of whiskey; and out of the 
mouths of many it was learned that Gov- 
ernor Noel had unscrupulously used the 
state’s patronage in behalf of Percy, and 
that even the federal administration had 
juggled high offices to help elect the “right 
sort of Democrat.” 

Why was LeRoy Percy the “‘right sort of 
Democrat” and why was James K. Varda- 


man the “wrong sort”? Why did great. 


corporations, a state administration, and Re- 
publican cabinet members use every effort 
to elect the one and defeat the other? In 
searching out the answers, light will be 
thrown on the present breakdown of repre- 
sentative government, and the reason why 
the Baileys and the Lodges join forces in re- 
sisting the direct election of United States 
senators and the recall. 

For twenty years LeRoy Percy has been 


one of the leading corporation attorneys of 
the South—authorized training for the du- 
ties of a United States senator or a federal 
judge. Among his clients,.each more willing 
than the other to vouch for his safety and 
sanity, were the Southern Railroad, the Illi- 
nois Central, the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph companies, the Southern and 
American Express companies, the Cum- 
berland Telephone Company (the Bell mon- 
opoly), the Oil-Mill. Trust, the Delta Elec- 
tric Light Company (a monopoly by virtué 
of crushed competition), and the First Na- 
tional Bank, a “‘political” institution. Any 
missing ‘links in this corporation chain are 
supplied by his two brothers. Will A. Percy 
is the principal corporation attorney of Mem- 
phis—a power in Tennessee politics—and 
Walker Percy lives in Birmingham and has 
much to say in Alabama’s political affairs. 


HOW THE “SYSTEM” TREATS ITS SERVANTS 


And there is a chapter in the LeRoy Percy 
record that lifted him out of the clerk class, 
that approved him a man of force and initia- 
tive—one sufficiently safe and sane to disre- 
gard the law of the land when it interfered 
with the operations of capital. He isa mem- 
ber of a firm of cotton “factors” that em- 
ploys Italian immigrants on its plantations, 
and as a result of an investigation it was 
shown that this firm had “‘solicited” Ital- 
ians—imported them as contract laborers, 
and prepaid their tickets, all in direct viola- 
tion of the United States immigration laws. 
This daring, too, was enhanced by a rare 
touch of the shrewd avarice that so uner- 
ringly attracts the attention of those who have 
power over political promotion. After the 
Italians had perjured themselves at Ellis 
Island by swearing that they had paid for 
their own tickets and had made no contracts 
for work, they were taken to Mississippi and 
saddled with “food advances” in addition to 
their transportation debts, likewise ‘“‘rent” 
for the ground they worked for the firm, all 
these charges bearing ten per cent. interest, 
and secured by a clever law that makes it a 
penitentiary offense for-any such laborer to 
quit his job. 

An agent ‘“‘squealed”’ and made oath to 
these things, but the federal grand jury failed 
to return anindictment. As if to show that 
the System is‘not without its sense of hu- 
mor, Senator Percy was made a member of 
the Congressional Commission on Immigra- 
tion, specifically appointed to investigate 








Scene in a Mississippi town during the 
Vardaman appealed directly, and 
can be seen standing, bare- 





such violations of 
the law. In this 
same jocular spirit, 
perhaps, he was 
also appointed on 
the Indian Depre- 
dations and the 
Public Expendi- 
tures committees, 
but the System 
had grim business 
in mind when it 
put Percy on the 
joint committee 
for the revision of 
the laws of the 
United States. 
This is not work 
that can - be 
trusted to an un- 
safe or insane 
man, or one without the thorough school- 
ing that corporation practice gives. 

Senator Percy took the oath of office 
March 15, 1910, and instantly allied him- 
self with the Bailey group. He accepted 
the leadership of the Standard Oil bell- 
wether, and voted against the direct election 
of United States senators, the Commerce 
Court, and the Tariff Board. Somewhat 











unimportant services, it may be, but enough 
to prove to the System that it had not 
bought a gold brick. 
yet to serve. 

This brings us to the different sort of 
record made by James K. Vardaman. Ever 


And he has two years 





















A clumsy forgery of Vardaman's signature on a railroad 
pass: used by the opposition to support a charge that 
while governor, he had accepted illegal transportation 















Facsimile of Vardaman s signature. 
The forgery is apparent 








recent senatorial campaign, in which 
spectacularly, to the people. He 
headed, in the background 
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since his entrance 
into public life he 
has fought for 
equal justice and 
against special 
privilege And the 
System cannot 
buy him, nor fool 
him, nor discour- 
age him. And 
more and more are 
the people of Mis- 
sissippi coming to 
believe in him, 
love him, and 
follow him. 

There was never 
anything mealy- 
mouthed about 
Vardaman. When 
he believed a thing 
he expressed it instantly and forcibly. In 
1895, after serving two terms in the Legisla- 
ture, he declared that the “‘ McLaurin gang” 
was a menace to the state, and announced 
himself as an “educational candidate” for 
governor against Anselm J. McLaurin. He 
was beaten, as a matterof course. McLaurin 
controlled the convention, just as bosses have 
always manipulated these hodgepodge gath- 
erings of irresponsible delegates. Vardaman 
went back to his country paper, and in the 
editorial columns continued his fight against 
the graft and inefficiency of the “gang.” 

In 1899 McLaurin picked the senatorial 
plum, planted his six brothers and his friends 
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in all the fat positions, and ran Andrew H. 
Longino for governor. Asin 1895, Vardaman 
knew that he stood no show in the McLaurin 
convention, but he made another educational 
campaign, and succeeded in waking up the 
state. A direct-primary law was forced 
through the Legislature, and Vardaman en- 
abled to reach the people in 1903, was elected 
governor by an overwhelming majority. 


VARDAMAN—THE ‘‘ WRONG SORT OF 
DEMOCRAT” 


The records prove that Vardaman gave 
Mississippi the best administration in its 
history. Graft was eliminated and ineffi- 
ciency kicked out. The state institutions 
were cleaned up and made into models of 
their kind. He stopped interest-grabbing 
by securing the passage of mandatory de- 
positary laws for state, county, and levee- 
board finds. Convicts and _ county-jail 
prisoners were being farmed out to favored 
politicians, who worked them on their plan- 
tations. Vardaman put them on state 
farms, and in four years showed earnings of 
$650,000 in net cash, and $500,000 in im- 
provements in realty and purchase of per- 
sonal property. He stands convicted of 
negrophobia in the public prints because he 
insists that the negro is not qualified to be a 
voter, but it is nevertheless a fact that not a 
single black was lynched or burned during 
his administration. Not once, but many 
times, he stepped in between a mob and its 
victim, risking death and, what is worse to 
the public man, popular displeasure. And 
all the time he fought, tooth and nail, the 
trusts and combines that were striving to 
gobble up the state’s natural resources. 

Such, then, were the activities that made 
James K. Vardaman the “wrong sort of 
Democrat.” 

Such, then, were the corporation connec- 
tions that made LeRoy Percy the “right 
sort of Democrat.” 

To be sure, the people of Mississippi were 
not of these opinions. Vardaman was loved, 
and Percy was unknown. His own brother 


testified that “LeRoy had very slight ac- 


quaintance in Mississippi.” But the people 
had nothing to say about it. As in every 
state that does not possess the recall, their 
power over legislators ended on election day. 
The System, as usual, simply took advantage 
of this customary surrender of authority, 
and went about the business of electing a 
servant of itsown. Between December 22d, 


the date of Senator McLaurin’s death, and 
January 4th, when the Legislature assembled 
to choose his successor, Jackson filled with 
men as if in answer to some secret call. 
First came the Percy. brothers; then a flock 
of railroad lawyers, “handy men” of the 
Lumber and Oil-Mill trusts, lobbyists, and, 
more truculent and cunning than any other, 
L.'C. Dulaney, boss of Issaquena County 
and driving-rod in the McLaurin machine 
that Vardaman had smashed. 

LeRoy Percy announced himself-as a can- 
didate, and Will and Walker and Dulaney 
gathered the lawyers and lobbyists and 
handy men together, and took counsel as to 
how, the miracle should be brought about. 
Without multiplication of details it may be 
succinctly stated that the midnight confer- 
ences of these safe and sane gentlemen re- 
sulted in the adoption of this program: First, 
to get as many candidates in the field as pos- 
sible in order that legislators would vote for 
“favorite sons,” thus preventing Varda- 
man’s nomination on the first ballot; sec- 
ond, to effect a ‘common cause” agreement, 
a “field against Vardaman” combination, 
that would enable Percy to dominate the 
caucus; third, to secure the adoption of the 
secret ballot by the caucus, that constitu- 
ents might not know how their representa- 
tives were voting; fourth, the use of federal 
and state patronage, and other “induce- 
ments,” so that the Vardaman men would 
vote for Percy when the “favorite sons”’ 
dropped out. 


THE “SYSTEM” ELECTS ITS ‘‘MAN FRIDAY” 


In pursuance of these plans, five politi- 
cians with strong local followings—Byrd, 
Kyle, Alexander, Anderson, and Critz— 
were played upon through their vanities, 
and persuaded to enter the race. They were 
putty in the hands of men familiar with cor- 
poration subtleties, and, once in, were easily 
induced to make their supporters vote for 
the secret ballot in the caucus. Without 
doubt some of those men imagined that the 
System had not yet decided upon its candi- 
date against Vardaman, and were honestly 
of the opinion that they had a chance. But 
Mississippi has since written them down as 
tools. Byrd, for instance, although elected 
to Congress in 1908 by a majority of five 
thousand, was decisively beaten in rgrTo. 

On January 4th, when the first secret bal- 
lot was taken by the Democratic caucus, the 
vote stood: Vardaman 73, Alexander, 23, 














Anderson, 21, Percy 23, Byrd 16, 
Kyle 13, Critz 5. With the vote 
thus cunningly scattered, and a 
solemn. agreement that no candi- 
date should withdraw until the 
“common cause” gave the 
word, the Percy managers 
breathed more freely. They 
were now in possession -of 
time and opportunity to 
‘“‘work” on the votes that 
had been temporarily 
drawn away from Varda- 
man by the “favorite son”’ 
scheme. 

On January 18th, when the 
federal law required that the 
two houses of the Legislature 
vote in joint and open session, 
the “‘common cause” passed a 
resolution that every member 
of the caucus must vote for 
‘‘some man in his own district 
not a candidate before the 
caucus.” By this 
evasion of the law, 
the Percy men 
were enabled 
to turn the 
joint session 
intoa farce, 
and con- 
tinue their 
“work” in 
the caucus. 

Pleasant, his- 
toric old Jackson 
took on a certain 
mining-camp quality. 
No legislator had need to 

















































































































































Two pictures that show how the political winds 
blow in Mississippi V ardaman day (top)at the 


balk his thirst or buy his state fair, October 29, 1910; and Percy day. Oc- 
liquor, and in certain. tober 31st.—Portraits of the rival candidates 




















































































quarters of the town unmusical pianos 
followed the clock around. Women, 
somewhat noticeable for their ac- 
celeration of the fashions, 
alighted from the trains and 
disappeared from view. 
As the days went by, op- 
position to Vardaman lost its 
original apologetic defer- 
ence. The Percy brothers 
and Governor Noel were 
quite frank in declaring that 
Vardaman’s election would 
be a disgrace to the state, 
and various legislators suf- 
ficiently recovered speech to 
venture the remark that 
Mississippi need’ not expect 
any federal appropriations 
if Vardaman were sent to 
Washington. 
On the 26th day of the cau- 
cus Anderson dropped out, Critz 
quit on the 33d day, and 


then Alexander sank 
from sight. On 
the night of 
February 22d 
a sudden 
word went 
down the 
Percy line. 
Seven Var- 
daman men 
were to be “ab- 
sent,’ and with 
this number away 
Percy had his majority. 
The caucus met. 
The managers of Byrd 
and Kyle, in perturbed 
speeches, pulled down 
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their puppets. A ballot was taken, and 
the teller read: Percy 87, Vardaman 82. 

The System had won! 

As in the Lorimer case, there was an after- 
math. In the rush of things there had not 
been time for the usual clevernesses of con- 
cealment. All Jackson knew that two 
women—Mrs. Neill and Mrs. Hall—had 
“approached” legislators, that Robertson, 
of Copiah, had not been allowed to draw a 
sober breath, and every man in the place 
felt that Percy’s election was rotten to the 
core. A grand jury was impaneled, and 
Senator Theodore Bilbo presented himself 
before this body. He announced that he 
had permitted himself to be bribed in order 
that the “Percy conspiracy” might be ex- 
posed, and was now ready to tell his story 
and produce the bribe money. He took 
$645 out of his pocket, laid the bills on the 
table, and gave this testimony: 


SENATOR BILBO’S STORY OF THE BRIBERY 


“In the early stages of the caucus I be- 
came convinced that money was being used 
to buy votes. Mrs. Neill, buttonholing me 
as she did other legislators, intimated that 
my vote was worth money. I took the mat- 
ter up with Representative Cowart and told 
him it was our duty to catch and expose the 
bribe-givers—that it was as much our duty 
to protect the people of Mississippi as to 
represent them. He said he was not will- 
ing to do it on his own initiative, and I felt 
much the same way. So I called a few of 
my friends together, Mr. Schwep Taylor, 
Mr. T. P. Barr, Mr. Ben Ward, editor of the 
Union Advocate, and Judge Wiley Potter, of 
the district bench. I told them I would 
offer myself to bait the trap if they would 
stand behind me, giving me their advice, ap- 
proval, and consent. They discussed the 
matter in my presence and told me to go 
ahead. Returning to the hotel, I straight- 
way took the matter up with Mrs. Neill and 
led her to believe that I was in the market. 
She made no bones about it at all, but got 
right down to the amount I wanted. We 
finally settled on one thousand dollars, and 
she told me to wait until she saw her people. 
In an hour or so I saw L. C. Dulaney and 
George Alexander, Percy’s managers, come 
into the Lemon House and go up into the 
parlor. I passed the door and saw them in 
conference with Mrs. Neill. After they had 


gone she sent for me and said: ‘It’s all right. 
You can get the thousand.’ 


Now my idea 


was to have the money paid to me in some 
room before hidden witnesses, so I said, 
‘Mrs. Neill, I don’t like to be transacting 
business of this kind in a public place.’ We 
finally agreed that I should select a place at 
which to meet Dulaney and receive the 
money. I hurried out and found Assistant 
Chief of Police Raney and Mr. Taylor, and 
it was arranged that the meeting should be 
at the house of Mary Stamps. I then saw 
J. Q. Poindexter and others, and Mr. Poin- 
dexter, after taking it up with friends, urged 
me to put it off. 

“T did so, and told Mrs. Neill I had called 
it off. She still kept at me to meet Dulaney, 
and he came over, and Mrs. Neill intro- 
duced us and took us into a room adjoining 
the parlor. We talked about money, but 
came to no definite understanding. The 
next day he asked me to come over to his 
room at the Edwards House. I went, and 
we came to an agreement that I was to get 
one thousand dollars—five hundred dollars 
incashand five hundred dollars after Percy’s 
election. He gave me one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and told me to vote for Longino in 
the joint session so that he might designate 
my vote. Ididso. At that time S. B.Cul- 
pepper, president of Clarke Memorial Col- 
lege, was in town, and occupying my room 
with me. I told him the whole story, and 
told him I wanted him for a witness. And 
he counted the money. And I asked him 
to stay and count the money as it came in. 

“T voted for Longino, and the next day I 
went to see Dulaney, and he said: ‘I see it. 
is all right. Here is one hundred and fifty 
dollars more.’ 


PERCY’S MANAGER DOESN’T PAY FOR 
“THE. GOODS ” 


“T took the roll to my room, and Brother 


‘Culpepper counted it out and found that it 


was only one hundred and forty-five dollars. 
A few days after this Dulaney sent for me, 
and when I went to his room he gave me 
fifty dollars. Things went along until the 
night of February 22d. Then Dulaney sent 
for me and said, ‘The thing’s going to be 
pulled off to-night.’ He said: ‘I have been 
talking to Joe Cowart about the thing. I 
cannot do anything with the damned fool. 
Could you handle him?’ 

“‘T jumped into a cab, went to the capitol, 
and cast my vote for Vardaman on the bal- 
lot that elected Percy. The next afternoon 
Dulaney sent for me. He was lying on the 














bed with a pain in his side. He reached in 
his breeches pocket, pulled out a roll and 
said, ‘Here, Bilbo, this ought to satisfy you.’ 
It was just three hundred dollars, making a 
total of six hundred and forty-five dollars in- 
stead of the one thousand dollars agreed 
upon. I told Cowart of the deal, 
showing. him the money, and 
when I reached my home 
in Poplarville, I gave the 
money to my wife, who 
has kept it until now.” 
Mrs, C. J. Neill’s 
story was equally inter- 
esting if not so straight- 
forward and conclusive. 
A widow, thirty-five 
years old, and a soldier 
of fortune, the arrival of 
the Percy forces had 
found her “looking 
Jackson over.”’ She 
was living at 
the Lemon 
House, head- 
quarters for 
many legisla- 
tors, and had 
become more 
or less inti- 
mate with 
Mrs. Hall, 
wife of the 
manager. 
These two 
women were 


Governor E. F. Noel. 
who used the power of 
his office to further 


not of the kind LeRoy Percy's elec- 
that waits for tion, and was later gen- 

. erous with rewards 
opportunity 


to come up and batter in the door. 
‘““My directions from Mr. Du- 
laney, directly and implied,” said 


George Creel 
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of interest concerning the identity of these 
“weak men,” the examination confining it- 
self to Bilbo and Cowart. When the Senate 
and the House, in deliberate attempts to 
whitewash Percy, appointed investigating 
committees, Mrs. Neill was badgered, brow- 
beaten, and insulted in 
such a way as to put 
her on the defensive 
and check her reve- 
lations. She was 
accused of gross 
immorality in 
Jackson, dis- 
orderly con- 
duct, and 
persistent ly- 
ing. Walker 
Percy, the emi- 
nently respect- 
able, sent a call 
. forhelptoChatta- 
nooga, Mrs. Neill’s 
former home, and friendly 
police officials obliged 
with affidavits alleg- 
ing that she had 
been a “prostitute, 
procuress, adven- 
turess, and the 
keeper of a 
disorderly 
house.” 

Even while 
the woman was 
testifying, Mr. 
Percy, pink 
with righteous 
triumph, 

rushed into the room with these 
affidavits. Van Boddie, under oath 
to conduct an impartial investiga- 































W. D. Anderson, 
the subservient state 
senator who was re- 
warded with an ap- 
pointment to the 
state supreme court 


Mrs. Neill, testifying under oath, 
‘“‘were that I should feel out the 
senators and representatives, and 


Mrs. C. J. Neill, who 

testified that she of- 
fered bribes as an 
agent for Dulaney 


tion, laid his inquisitorial duties 
aside for a moment, took the stand, 
and read the affidavits with relish. 










secure aS many weak -ones, and 
those that liked money and enjoyment, as 
I could and then introduce them to Du- 
laney. I was to get paid when the whole 
thing was over in proportion to the amount 
of work I did.”’ 

Mrs. Neill admitted approaching Senator 
Bilbo and Representatives Cowart and 
Cranston, and also stated that she had sent 
Dulaney a list of “weak men,” to use his 
apt phraseology. 

There was a strange and significant lack 





Mrs. Hall, called before the grand 
jury, supported the testimony of Mrs. Neill. 
Between hysterical spells she admitted the 
arrangement with Dulaney, admitted the 
list of ‘weak men,” and admitted receiving 
forty dollars from Dulaney for “entertain- 
ing friends.”’ 

Having put Mrs. Neill upon the defensive 
by terrific assault upon her reputation, the 
various “investigators” drew a circle of si- 
lence around the common report that dis- 
orderly houses had been hired by the night 
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during the caucus, and legislators enter- 
tained in elaborate, if somewhat uncon- 
ventional, style. 

Representative J. O. Cowart, however, 
was not a woman, but a large, somewhat 
irritable gentleman, and in consequence he 
managed to tell his story without insult or 
interruption. Under oath, he told a story 
that was even more astonishing than Bil- 
bo’s. It was no less than a charge that the 
secretary of war, J. M. Dickinson, had used 
his influence in Washington in behalf of 
Percy, allowing good federal jobs to be 
offered as rewards for votes. Will Percy, 
through whom Cowart said the suggestions 
came, did not deny that he had made them. 
Cowart also told of meeting Dulaney by 
appointment through Mrs. Neill and getting 
his price for votes, which was from $50 to 
$250 each for five votes. 


PERCY “‘NOT RESPONSIBLE’ FOR DEBAUCHERY 


B. T. Hobbs was another witness who 
could not be bulldozed. In his paper,.the 
Brookhaven Leader, he had charged Varda- 
man’s defeat to ‘“‘money and whiskey,” and 
before the House committee he told a very 
dramatic story of his fight to “rescue” Rep- 
resentative Robertson, a fellow newspaper 
man from his district. Robertson, given to 
drink, had left the Vardaman forces early in 
the caucus, and entered upon a brilliant 
career of drunkenness at the Percy head- 
quarters in the Edwards House. Hobbs, 
hearing that the man’s condition was dan- 
gerous, scuffled by the guards to the room 
where Robertson was lying, and spent an 
afternoon and night trying to get him away. 
Finally, in sheer despair, he went to see 
LeRoy Percy, and told him that Robertson 
was on the verge of delirium tremens. After 
listening very carefully to Mr. Hobb’s re- 
quest that he order his men to let Robert- 
son go, Mr. Percy “disclaimed all responsi- 
bility for it, saying he had nothing further 
to do with it than this, that his friends were 
having liquor in their rooms in a social way, 
for which he wasn’t responsible, and didn’t 
feel that he had any right to interpose any 
objection, and, of course, would not.” 

Walker Percy was more considerate, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hobbs. While Robertson’s 
weeping wife and aged father were trying to 
get the drink-crazed’ man away, Walker 
came into the room and courteously offered 
them theater-tickets. That night Robert- 
son had the delirium tremens, and was taken 
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home the next morning, but he soon re- 
turned to the less irksome atmosphere of 
the Percy headquarters, and remained in a 
happy state of intoxication until after the 
election. 

Another representative—an elderly min- 
ister—so far yielded to the Percy brand of 
whiskey that he turned all the chamber- 
maids into Marathon runners. Happening 
upon a sober interval, he fled Jackson in 
such agony of embarrassment that he could 
not prevail upon himself to return in time 
to vote for Vardaman. 

Walker Percy, under oath, grew most in- 
dignant when asked about the use of money. 
To be exact, he said that it was an “in- 
famous lie.” Yet Will Crump, in charge of 
the Percy headquarters, admitted that he 
had paid out $1900 of LeRoy Percy’s own 
money for “rooms and board.” 

By the testimony of Bilbo, Cowart, and 
others, it was shown conclusively that Gov- 
ernor Noel had used the state’s patronage in 
behalf of Percy, and that he had offered to 
“favor legislation” in return for Percy 
votes. Since the election, it may be men- 
tioned, Senator W. D. Anderson has been 
made an associate justice of the supreme 
court, Senator McDowell an assistant attor- 
ney-general, and Senator Mahon’s and 
Adam Byrd’s partners have been given cir- 
cuit-judgeships. Representatives Bennett, 
Hill, Britt, and others have also been given 
official evidences of appreciation. 


WHITEWASH FOR DULANEY: MUD FOR BILBO 


Bilbo’s story was given ample corrobora- 
tion by Judge Potter, Mr. Taylor, Chief 
Raney, Mr. Ward, and many others. 
“Brother” Culpepper, the college president, 
hung back with true ministerial caution, 
protesting, “I don’t want to get mixed up in 
it, holding the position I do.” But, pinned 
down, he admitted that Bilbo had told him 
of the Dulaney bribe, and that he had 
counted the money, just as Bilbo testified. 

Mr. Poindexter, who advised Bilbo to 
postpone the Dulaney meeting, said that he 
had done so out of fear that a “bribery 
scandal” would act as a boomerang for 
Vardaman. At every point Bilbo was sup- 
ported by the testimony of reputable men, 
and proved to have acted throughout in 
honesty, openness, and sincere purpose. 

Poor Bilbo! What the legislative com- 
mittees did to Mrs. Neill was mild in 
comparison with their treatment of him. 









T. G. Bilbo. who ac- 
cepted a bribe to trap 


the Percy workers 


Laying down 
the flat 
proposition 
that he was 
a liar and a 
scoundrel, 
they ex- 
hausted effort 
in searching 
for something 
to his dis- 
credit. His 
records as 
schoolboy, 
college stu- 
dent, lawyer, 
and legislator 
were gone 
over with a 
fine-tooth 
comb, and 
every whis- 
per of gossip 
was empha- 
sized into 
crime. At- 
tack, how- 
ever, failed to 
shake his 
story of his 
courage. He 
thrashed Van 
Boddie at a 
political 


meeting, faced down “‘ Bad Man’’ 
Dulaney in a hotel lobby, and 
recently was named lieutenant- 
governor on a petition signed by 
the entire electorate of his district. 
The grand jury was not one’ whit 
behind the legislative commit- 
tees in originality of procedure. 
Contrary to all the rules of 
criminal jurisprudence, Du- 
laney was permitted to in- 
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J. O. Cowart, who 


helped Bilbo to run 
down the bribers 


character 
The grand 
jury also lis- 
tened to Du- 
laney’s_ evi- 
dence in 
rebuttal, act- 
ing, in fact, 
as a trial 
court in be- 
half of the 
accused. 
Finally 
when Du- 
laney was in- 
dicted, the 
court pro- 
ceedings were 
not less re- 
markable. 
After proudly 
announcing 
that he would 
not ‘‘rely 
upon techni- 
calities,’’ Du- 
laney’s law- 
yers im- 
mediately 
entered a 
claim to im- 
munity on 
the ground 
that he had 


given testimony before the Sen- 
Then they filed 
pleading that no 
crime had been committed, in- 
asmuch as Bilbo had been bribed 
as a member of the caucus, which 
was not an official body. 
Judge Henry, at this junc- 
ture, came to the 
muddled attorneys. 
.a change of venue and took the 


rescue of the 
He granted 


troduce witnesses to his good | © Dulancy.indictedior Case to Yazoo City, his home town 


character and to Bilbo’s bad 


bribery, but acquitted 





and likewise the’ home town of 
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John Sharp Williams, Vardaman’s ancient 
foe. Of course, when Dulaney added the 
firm of Henry and Barber to his long string 
of ‘‘political’’ lawyers, he had no knowledge 
that Henry was the judge’s son and Barber 
the judge’s brother-in-law. 


PACKING THE JURY FOR DULANEY 


Whatever may be said against Judge 
Henry, it cannot be alleged that he “let 
things lag.”’ Jurors were seated after testi- 
fying that they would not believe Bilbo on 
oath. The court ruled out the state’s cor- 
roborative testimony, and after listening to 
abundant attacks upon Bilbo’s reputation, 
gave the trial additional speed by refusing 
to let Bilbo’s character witnesses be intro- 
duced. 

Dulaney was acquitted, arid the reception 
given in honor of the jury will long retain its 
high place in Yazoo City’s list of recherché 
affairs. 

The Senate and House committees like- 
wise gave a very impressive exhibition of the 
true ‘judicial temperament.” Anderson, 
soon to-be rewarded by Noel with a su- 
preme court job, qualified for the place by 
offering a motion to expel Bilbo. Fifteen 
honest senators stood out against Percy’s 
twenty-eight, and the bold attempt failed to 
receive the necessary vote of two-thirds. 

As if ashamed of its ill nature, the Senate 
resumed its happy Southern humor, and 
adopted a resolution stating that “the Sen- 
ate of Mississippi takes pleasure in saying to 
the people of Mississippi that the conduct of 
every candidate in the senatorial contest 
was dignified and honorable and upright, 
and that no vote in the caucus nomination 
was procured by any improper means or 
corrupt influence, and that the election of 
Senator Percy was free from fraud or 
corruption.” 

The House committee, not to be outdone 
in gaiety, reported this conclusion, .‘‘ After 
what we believe to be a full and thorough 
investigation, we have been unable to find 
any evidence of a single instance where the 
vote of a member was corruptly influenced.” 

Had this been Illinois, for instance, the 
story would have ended right here. The 
people, unable to discharge the legislators, 
and without any. effective means of ex- 
pressing disapproval, would have boiled up 
for a while and then simmered down—just 
as they always simmer down in states 
where there is nothing else to do. 


Mississippi, however, has the direct 
primary. It is the right of the people under 
this law to choose their United. States sena- 
tors, and order their election by the Legis- 
lature. This was not done in Percy’s case 
because Senator McLaurin’s death left a 
vacancy that had to be filled by the Legisla- 
ture. But behind this accident of chance the 
law still stood, patiently waiting for its day. 

August 1, 1911, was that day. At this 
primary election the people of Mississippi 
were given opportunity to vote directly for 
state officials, members of the Senate and 
House, and to express their preference in 
the matter of United States senator. 

Percy, of course, announced himself as a 
candidate for reelection. Vardaman en- 
tered the field as early as March. Alex- 
ander likewise entered the race. Theodore 
Bilbo came out for lieutenant-governor, 
and in every district “Vardaman men” 
opposed the reelection of the eighty-seven 
senators and representatives who had 
voted for Percy. 

WHAT THE PEOPLE DID ABOUT IT 


Here, then, was the real trial with the 
whole people sitting as a jury. The Legis- 
lature, elected to represent the people, and 
with no function except to express the pop- 
ular will, had rejected Vardaman in favor of 
Percy, and had repudiated and condemned 
young Bilbo. 

The initiative, the referendum, the recall, 
and the direct prirhary have been branded 
as “‘nostrums of reform” urged by “dema- 
gogues and theoretical extremists.” We 
have been asked to consider them as sub- 
versive of “representative government.” 

The Mississippi primary, then, embodied 
more than a personal issue. Should Varda- 
man and Bilbo be defeated at the polls, it 
would mean a vindication of ‘representa- 
tive government,” a proof that representa- 
tives really represent. 

A five months’ campaign was waged. 
Not only this length of time, but certain 
provisions of the direct-primary law, oper- 
ated to make the test convincing and de- 
cisive. If there are more than two candi- 
dates in the field, one candidate must re- 
ceive a majority over all opponents, or else 
a second primary is held between the two 
candidates receiving the highest number of 
votes. It was not a case, then, of Varda- 
man against Percy, but Vardaman against 
both Alexander and Percy. Two candi- 











dates were also put in the field against 
Bilbo, one a “Percy man,” and the other a 
supposed “independent.” As in the case 
of Alexander, it was figured that the “inde- 
pendent” would split the Vardaman vote. 

As if to destroy the last vestige of oppor- 
tunity for cavil, money, -influence, and 
patronage were all on the side of Percy and 
his allies. Vardaman and Bilbo were not 
only poor themselves, but they numbered 
no rich men or wealthy corporations among 
their supporters. They went before the 
people with bare hands and empty pockets. 

Nothing was left undone to cozen and 
befuddle the voters. Periodicals, contain- 
ing attacks on Vardaman, were given 
wholesale circulation. Percy was painted 
as a great statesman, high in favor with the 
federal administration, and able to get 
from it most substantial favors for Missis- 
sippi. 

The campaign ended, the election was 
held. Mark the result: 

Vardaman 79,387 votes; Alexander, 31,- 
490; Percy, 21,521. Vardaman’s 
majority, 26,376! 

Out of seventy-nine counties, 
Vardaman received a majority 
in sixty-one, and a plural- 
ity in thirteen. Percy re- 
ceived a majority in three 


and a plurality in two. é 
Bilbo’s majority over . 
both candidates was _ j 


23,508. 
Of the eighty-seven 
senators and represen- 
tatives who voted 
against Vardaman, 
only five were reelected. | 
Can this amazing 
victory .be taken 
as other than exact 
and damning proof 
that Percy’s election was 
the result of bribery 
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and corruption, and that the Legislature, 
instéad of representing, misrepresented? 
Does not this one single instance show why 
the forces of special privilege are so bitterly 
opposed to the election of United States 
senators by direct vote of the people, and 
why the bill, passed after so much struggle, 
is now accumulating dust in a committee 
room? 

The whole thing stands mountain clear. 
The Legislature of Mississippi, uncon- 
trolled and in no wise responsible to the 
people, declared Vardaman unfit and put 
Bilbo down as a liar and a blackmailer. 
They acted as ‘‘representatives,” and took 
these steps in the name of the people, just 
as the legislators of Illinois and Colorado, 
also ‘representative,’ designated Lorimer 
and Guggenheim as the “people’s choice.”’ 

When the people spoke, these verdicts were 
overwhelmingly reversed. Had power re- 
mained in the Legislature or in conventions, 
can anyone doubt that Percy would have been 
reelected, and Vardaman and Bilbocontinued 

in humiliation and defeat? 

In this Mississippi elec- 
tion there is full expla- 
nation of the opposi- 
tion to the initiative, 
referendum, recall, 
direct primary, and 
all other move- 
ments designed 
to put power 
and control 
in the hands 
of the people. 

Councils and 
legislatures 
can be bought! 
Not a state 
in the Union 
but has its case 

in point. But 
they can’t buy 
the whole people! 





James K. Vardaman, who will succeed LeRoy Percy in the:United States Senate by mandate of the people of 


Mississippi. 





In the recent primaries he overwhelmingly defeated both his opponents 
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DRAWN BY WILL FOSTER 


Kennedy advanced toward the roulette-table with an ax which he had seized from one of our men. A well- 
directed blow shattered the mechanism of the delicate wheel 
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The Steel Door 


Craig Kennedy, scientific detective, the hero of these stories by Mr. Reeve, is running Wal- 


lingford a close second as a Cosmopolitan fiction favorite. 
Mr. Reeve, ‘like Mr. Chester, has the knack of telling a good story. 


Of course the main reason is that 
He is entertaining. 


Besides, he has made ‘of Kennedy a life-and-blood kind of a man’s man, shrewd, clever, nervy 
—a man just as keen to scent out a tangled murder mystery or nip a gambler as Wallingford 


“feasy mark’”’ 


is to separate an 
stories in the Cosmopolitan. 


say so. 


from his hard-earned cash. 
We shall run them well into next year—all the year if you 


So there will be more Kennedy 


In the present story Kennedy helps out a friend by blowing holes in a steel door 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of ‘The Silent Bullet,” *‘The Deadly Tube,” 


“The Black Hand,” ‘‘The Artificial Paradise,” etc. 


I]lustrated by Will Foster 


T was what, in college, we used to call 
“good football weather’— a crisp, 
autumn afternoon that sent the blood 
tingling through brain and muscle. 

Kennedy and I were enjoying a stroll on the 
drive, dividing our attention between the 
glowing red sunset across the Hudson and 
the string of homeward-bound automobiles 
on the broad parkway. Suddenly a huge 
black touring-car marked with big letters, 
“P. D. N. Y.,” shot past. 

“Joy-riding again in one of the city’s 
cars,” I remarked. “I thought the last 
Police Department shake-up had -put a 
stop to that.” 

“Perhaps it has,’ returned Kennedy. 
“Did you see who was in the car?” 

“No, but I see it has turned and is coming 
back.” 

“Tt was Inspector—I mean, First Deputy 
O’Connor. I thought he recognized us as 
he whizzed along, and I guess he did, too. 
Ah, congratulations, O’Connor! I haven’t 
had a chance to tell you before how pleased 
I was to learn you had been appointed first 
deputy. It ought to have been commis- 
. sioner, though,.”’ added Kennedy. 

“Congratulations nothing,’ rejoined 
O’Connor. “Just another new deal—elec- 
tion coming on, mayor must make a show 
of getting some reform done, and all 
that sort of thing. So he*began with the 
Police Department, and here I am, first 
deputy. But, say, Kennedy,” he added, 
dropping his voice, “I’ve a little job on my 
mind that I’d like to pull off in about as 
spectacular a fashion as I—as you know 


how. I want to make good, conspicuously 
good, at the start—understand? Maybe 
I’ll be ‘broke’ for it and sent to pounding 
the pavements of Dismissalville, but I 
don’t care, I’ll take a chance. On the level, 
Kennedy, it’s a big thing, and it ought to be 
done. Will you help me put it across?” 

‘What is it?” asked Kennedy with a 
twinkle in his eye at O’Connor’s estimate 
of the security of his tenure of office. 

O’Connor drew us away from the auto- 
mobile toward the stone parapet overlook- 
ing the railroad and river far below, and 
out of earshot of the department chauffeur. 
‘“T want to pull off a successful raid on the 
Vesper Club,” he whispered earnestly, 
scanning our faces. 

“Good heavens, man,” I ejaculated, 
“don’t you know that Senator Danfield is 
interested in—” 

“Jameson,” interrupted O’Connor re- 
proachfully, “I said ‘on the level’ a few 
moments ago, and I meant it. Senator 
Danfield be—well, anyhow, if I don’t do it 
the district attorney will, with the aid of the 
Dowling law, and I am going to beat him 
to it, that’s all. There’s too much money 
being lost at the Vesper Club, anyhow. 
It won’t hurt Danfield to be taught a les- 
son not to run such a phony game. I may 
like to put up a quiet bet myself on the 
ponies now and then—I won’t say I don’t, 
but this thing of Danfield’s has got beyond 
all reason. It’s the crookedest gambling 
joint in the city, at least judging by the 
stories they tell of losses there. And so 
beastly aristocratic, too. Read that.” 
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O’Connor shoved a letter into Kennedy’s 
hand, a dainty perfumed and monogramed 
little missive addressed in a feminine hand. 
It was such a letter as comes by the thou- 
sand to the police in the course of a year, 
though seldom from ladies of the smart set: 


Dear Sir: I notice in the newspapers this morn- 
ing that you have just been appointed first deputy 
commissioner of police and that you have been 
ordered to suppress gambling in New York. For 
the love that you must still bear toward your own 
mother, listen to the story of a mother worn with 
anxiety for her only son, and if there is any justice 
or righteousness in this great city close up a gam- 
bling hell that is sending to ruin scores of our finest 
young men. No doubt you know or have heard of 
my family—the DeLongs are not unknown in New 
York. Perhaps you have also heard of the losses 
of my son Percival at the Vesper Club. They are 
fast becoming the common talk of our set. I am 
not rich, Mr. Commissioner; in spite of our social 
position, but Iam human, as human as a mother in 
any station of life, and oh, if there is any way, close 
up that gilded society resort that is dissipating our 
small fortune, ruining an only son, and slowly bring- 
ing to the grave a gray-haired widow, as worthy of 
protection as any mother of the poor whose plea has 
closed up a little poolroom or low policy shop. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Jutra M. DELonc. 

P.S.—Please keep this confidential—at least 
from my son Percival. J. M. DEL: 


“Well,” said Kennedy, as he handed 
back the letter, “O’Connor, if you do 
it, ll take back all the hard things I’ve 
ever said about the police system. Young 
DeLong was in one of my classes at the 
university, until he was expelled for that 
last mad prank of his. There’s more to that 
boy than most people think, but he’s the 
wildest scion of wealth I have ever come 
in contact with. How are you going to 
pull off your raid—is it to be down through 
the skylight or up from the cellar?” 

“Kennedy,” replied O’Connor in the same 
reproachful tone with which he had ad- 
dressed me, “talk sense. I’m in earnest. 
You know the Vesper Club is barred and 
barricaded like the National City Bank. 
It isn’t one of those common gambling 
joints which depend for protection on what 
we call ‘ice-box doors.’ It’s proof against 
all the old methods. Axes and sledge- 
hammers would make no impression there.” 

“Your predecessor had some success at 
opening doors with a hydraulic jack, I be- 
lieve, in some very difficult raids,” put in 
Kennedy. 

“A hydraulic jack wouldn’t do for the 
Vesper Club, I’m afraid,” remarked O’Con- 
nor wearily. ‘Why, sir, that place has 
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been proved bomb-proof—bomb-proof, sir. 
You remember recently the so-called ‘gam- 
blers’ war’ in which some rivals exploded a 
bomb on the steps? It did more damage 
to the house next door than to the club. 
However, I can get past the outer door, I 
think, even if itis strong. But inside—you 
must have heard of it—is the famous steel 
door, three inches thick, made of armor- 
plate. It’s.no use to try it at all unless we 
can pass that door with reasonable quick- 
ness. All the evidence we shall get will 
be of an innocent social club-room down- ° 
stairs. The gambling is all on the second 
floor, beyond this door, in a room without 
a window init. Surely you’ve heard of that 
famous gambling-room, with its perfect 
system of artidcial ventilation and electric 
lighting that makes it rival noonday at mid- 
night. And don’t tell me I’ve got to get 
on the other side of that door by strategy, 
either. Itis strategy-proof. The system of 
lookouts is perfect. No, forc : is necessary, 
but it must not be destructive of life or 
property—or, by heaven, I’d drive up there 
and riddle the place with a fourteen-inch 
gun,” exclaimed O’Connor. 

“H’m!” mused Kennedy as he flicked 


‘the ashes of his cigar and meditatively 


watched a passing freight-train on the rail- 
road below us. ‘‘There goes a - ar loaded 
with tons and tons of scrap-i-on. You 
want me to scrap that three-inch steel door, 
do you?” 

“Kennedy, I’ll buy that particular scrap 
from you at—almost its weight in gold. 
The fact is, I have a secret fund at my dis- 
posal such as former commissioners have 
asked for in vain. I can afford to pay you 
well, as well as any private client, and I hear 
you have had some good fees lately. Only 
deliver the goods.” 

“‘No,”’ answered Kennedy, rather piqued, 
“it isn’t money that I am after. I merely 
wanted to be sure that you are in earnest. 
I can get you past that door as if it were 
made of green baize.” 

It was O’Connor’s turn to look incredu- 
lous, but as Kennedy apparently meant ex- 
actly what he said, he simply asked, “And 
will you?” 

“T will do it to-night if you say so,” re- 
plied Kennedy quietly. ‘Are you ready?” 

For answer O’Connor simply grasped 
Craig’s hand, as if to seal the compact. 

“All right then,” continued Kennedy. 
‘Send a furniture-van, one of those closed 











vans that the storage warehouses use, up 
to my laboratory any time before seven 
o'clock. How many men will you need in 
the raid? Twelve? Will a van hold that 
many comfortably? I’ll want to put some 
apparatus in it, but that won't take up much 
room. 

“Why, yes, I think so,” answered O’Con- 
nor. “Tl get a well-padded van so that 
they won’t be badly jolted by the ride down- 
town. By George! Kennedy, I see you 
know more of that side of police strategy 
than I gave you credit for.” 

‘“‘Then have the men drop into my Jabora- 
tory singly about the same time. You can 
arrange that so that it will not look sus- 
picious, so far up-town. It will be dark, 


anyhow. Perhaps, O’Connor, you can 
make up as the driver yourselfi—anyhow, 
get one you can trust absolutely. Then 


have the van down near the corner of Broad- 
way below the club, driving slowly along 
about the time the theater crowd is out. 
Leave the rest to me. I will give you or 
the driver orders when the time comes. 

As O’Connor thanked Craig, he remarked 
without a shade of insincerity, “Kennedy, 
talk about being commissioner, you ought 
to be commissioner.”’ 

“Wait till I deliver the goods,’ answered 
Craig simply. ‘I may fall down and bring 
you nothing but a lawsuit for damages for 
unlawful entry or unjust persecution, or 
Ww hatev er they call it. 

“Tl take a chance at that,” called back 
O’Connor as he jumped into his car and 
directed, “Headquarters, quick.” 

As the car disappeared, Kennedy filled 
his lungs with air as if reluctant to leave the 
drive. ‘Our constitutional,’ he remarked, 
“is abruptly at an end, Walter.” 

Then he laughed, as he looked about him. 

‘What a place in which to plot a raid on 
Danfield’s Vesper Club! Why, the nurse- 
maids have hardly got the children all in for 
supper and bed. It’s incongruous. Well, I 
must go over to the laboratory and get some 
things ready to put in that van with the 
men. Meet me about half-past seven, 
Walter, up in the room, all togged up. 
We'll dine at the Café Riviera to-night in 
style. And, by the way, you’re quite a 
man about town—you must know some one 
who can introduce us into the Vesper 
Club.” 

“But, Craig,” 1 demurred, “if there is any 
rough work as a result, it might queer me 
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with them. 
used—” 
“Oh, that will be all right. I just want 
to look the place over and lose a few chips 
in a good cause. No, it won’t queer any of 
your Siar connections. We'll be on the 
outside when the time comes for anything 
to happen. In fact I shouldn’t wonder if 
your story would make you all the more 
solid with the sports. I take all the re- 
sponsibility; you can have the glory. You 
know they like to hear the inside gossip of 


They might object to being 


such things, after the event. Try it. 
Remember, at seven thirty. We'll be a 


little late at dinner, but never mind; it will 
be early enough for the club.” 

Left to my own devices, I determined. to 
do a little detective work on my own ac- 
count, and not only did I succeed in finding 
an acquaintance who agreed to introduce 
us at the Vesper Club that night about nine 
o'clock, but I also learned that Percival De 
Long was certain to be there that night, 
too. I was necessarily vague about Ken- 
nedy, for fear my friend might have heard 
of some of his exploits, but fortunately he 
did not prove inquisitive. 

I hurried back to our apartment and was 
in the process of transforming myself into 
a full-fledged boulevardier, when Kennedy 
arrived in an extremely cheerful frame of 
mind. So far, his preparations had pro- 
gressed very favorably, I guessed, and I 
was quite elated when he complimented me 
on what I had accomplished in the meantime. 

“Pretty tough for the fellows who are 
condemned to ride around in that van for 
four mortal hours, though,” he said as he 
hurried into his evening clothes, “but they 
won’t be riding all the time. The driver 
will make frequent stops.”’ 

I was so busy that I paid little attention 
to him until he had nearly completed his 


toilet. I gavea gasp. 
“Why, whatever are you doing?” I ex- 


claimed as I glanced into his room. 
‘here-stood Kennedy arrayed in all the 
glory of a sharp-pointed mustache and a 
goatee. He had put on evening clothes 
of decidedly Parisian cut, clothes which he 
had used abroad and had brought back with 
him, but which I had never known him to 
wear since he came back. On a chair re- 
posed a chimney-pot hat that would have 
been pronounced faultless on the “‘conti- 
nong,” but was unknown, except among im- 
presarios, on Broadway. 
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Kennedy shrugged his shoulders—he even 
had the shrug. 

“Figure to yourself, monsieur,” he said. 
“Ze great Kennedy, ze detectif Américain— 
to put it tersely in our own vernacular, 
wouldn’t it be a fool thing for me to appear 
at the Vesper Club where I should surely 
be recognized by some one if I went in my 
ordinary clothes and features? Un faux 
pas, at the start? Jamais!”’ 

‘There was nothing to do but agree, and I 
was glad that I had been discreetly reticent 
about my companion in talking with the 
friend who was to gain us entrance to the 
Avernus beyond the steel door. 

We met my friend at the Riviera and 
dined sumptuously. Fortunately he seem- 
ed decidedly impressed with my friend 
Monsieur Kay—I could do no better on the 
spur of the moment than take Kennedy’s 
initial, which seemed to serve. We pro- 
gressed amicably from oysters and soup 
down to coffee, cigars, and liqueurs, and I 
succeeded in swallowing Kennedy’s tales of 
Monte Carlo and Ostend and Ascot without 
even a smile. He must have heard them 
somewhere, and treasured them up for just 
such an occasion, but he told them in a 
manner that was  verisimilitude itself, 
using perfect English with just the trace of 
an accent at the right places. 

At last it was time to saunter around to 
the Vesper Club without seeming to be too 
indecently early. The theaters were not yet 
out, but my friend said play was just be- 
ginning at the club and would soon be in 
full swing. 

I had a keen sense of wickedness as we 
mounted the steps in the yellow flare of the 
flaming arc-light on the Broadway corner 
not far below us. A heavy, grated door 
swung open at the practised signal of my 
friend, and an obsequious negro servant 
stood bowing and pronouncing his name in 
the somber mahogany portal beyond, with 
its green marble pillars and handsome dec- 
orations. A short parley followed, after 
which we entered, my friend having ap- 
parently satisfied some one that we were 
all right. 

We did not stop to examine the first floor, 
which doubtless was innocent enough, but 
turned quickly up a flight of steps. At the 
foot of the broad staircase Kennedy paused 
to examine some rich carvings, and I felt 
him nudge me. I turned. It was an en- 


closed staircase, with walls that looked to 
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be of reenforced concrete. Swung back on 
hinges concealed like those of a modern 
burglar-proof safe was the famous steel door. 

We did not wish to appear to be too in- 
terested, yet a certain amount of curiosity 
was only proper. 

My friend paused on the steps, turned, 
and came back. 

“You're perfectly safe,” he smiled, tap- 
ping the door with his cane with a sort of 
affectionate respect. “It would take the 
police ages to get past that barrier, which 
would be swung shut and bolted the moment 
the lookout gave the alarm. But there has 
never been any trouble. The police know 
that it is so far, no farther. Besides,’ he 
added with a wink to me, “ you know, Sena- 
tor Danfield wouldn’t like this pretty little 
door even scratched. Come up, I think I 
hear DeLong’s voice up-stairs. You've 
heard of him, monsieur? It’s said his luck 
has changed. I’m anxious to find out.” 

Quickly he led the way up the handsome 
staircase and into a large, lofty, richly 
furnished room. Everywhere there were 
thick, heavy carpets on the floors, into which 
your feet sank with an air of satisfying 
luxury. 

The room into which we entered was in- 
deed absolutely windowless. It was a 
room built within the original room of the 
old house. Thus the windows overlooking 
the street from the second floor in reality 
bore no relation toit. For light it depended 
on a complete oval of lights overhead so 
arranged as to be themselves invisible, but 
shining through richly stained glass and 
conveying the illusion of a slightly clouded 
noonday. The absence of windows was 
made up for, as I learned later, by a venti- 
lating device so perfect that, although every- 
one was smoking, a most fastidious person 
could scarcely have been offended by the 
odor of tobacco. 

Of course I did not notice all this at first. 
What I did notice, however, was a faro-_ 
layout and a hazard-board, but as no one 
was playing at either, my eye quickly travel- 
ed to a roulette-table which stretched along 
the middle of the room. Some ten or a 
dozen men in evening clothes were gathered 
watching with intent faces the spinning 
wheel. There was no money on the table, 
nothing but piles of chips of various de- 
nominations. Another thing that surprised 
me as I looked was that the tense look on 
the faces of the players was anything but 














the feverish, haggard gaze 1 had expected. 
In fact, they were sleek, well-fed, typical 
prosperous New-Yorkers rather inclined to 
the noticeable in dress and carrying their 
avoirdupois as if life was an easy game with 
them. Most of them evidently belonged to 
the financial and society classes. There 


were no tragedies; the tragedies were else- 
offices, 


where—in their homes, in the 
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like a circular wash-basin, with an outer rim 
turned slightly inward. The “croupier” 
revolves the wheel to the right. With a 
quick motion of his middle finger he flicks 
a marble, usually of ivory, to the left. At 
the Vesper Club, always up-to-date, the 
ball was of platinum, not of ivory. The 
disk with its sloping sides is provided with a 
number of brass rods, some perpendicular, 


We progressed amicably from oysters and soup down to coffee, cigars, and liqueurs, 
and I succeeded in swallowing Kennedy's tales of Monte Carlo 
and Ostend and Ascot without even a smile 


courts, anywhere, but not here at the 
club. Here all was life, light, and laughter. 

For the benetit of those not acquainted 
with the roulette-wheel—and I may as 
well confess that most of my own knowledge 
was gained in that one crowded evening— 
I may say that it consists, briefly, of a 
wooden disk very nicely balanced and turn- 
ing in the center of a cavity set into a table 





some horizontal As the ball and the wheel 
lose momentum the ball strikes against the 
rods and finally is deflected into one of the 
many little pockets or stalls facing the rim 
of the wheel. 

There are thirty-eight of these pockets; 
two are marked “O” and “OO,” the others 
numbered from one to -thirty-six In an ir- 
regular and confusing order and painted 
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alternately red and black. At each end of 
the table are thirty-six large squares cor- 
respondingly numbered and colored. The 
“O” and “OO” are of a neutral color. 
Whenever the ball falls in the “O” or 
“OO” the bank takes the stakes, or sweeps 
the board. The Monte Carlo wheel has 
only one “O,” while the typical American 
has two, and the Chinese has four. 

To one like myself who had read of the 
Continental gambling-houses with the clink 
of gold pieces on the table, and the croupier 
with his wooden rake noisily raking in the 
winnings of the bank, the comparative silence 
of the American game comes as a surprise. 

As we advanced, we heard only the rattle 
of the ball, the click of the chips, and the 
monotonous tone of the spinner: ‘‘Twenty- 
three, black. Eight, red. Seventeen, 
black.” It was almost like the boys in a 
broker’s office calling off the quotations 
of the ticker and marking them up on the 
board. 

Leaning forward, almost oblivious to the 
rest, was Percival DeLong, a tall, lithe, 
handsome young man, whose boyish face 
ill comported with the marks of dissipation 
clearly outlined on it. Such a boy, it 
flashed across my mind, ought to be study- 
ing the possible plays of football of an even- 
ing in the field-house after his dinner at the 
training-table, rather than the possible 
gyrations of the little platinum ball on the 
wheel. 

“Curse the luck!” he exclaimed, as “17 
appeared again. 

A Hebrew banker staked a pile of chips 
on the “17” to come up a third time. A 
murmur of applause at his nerve ran 
through the circle. DeLong hesitated, as 
one who thought, “Seventeen has come 
out twice—the odds against its coming 
again are too great, even though the win- 
nings would be fabulous, for a good stake.” 
He placed his next bet on another number. 

“He’s playing Lord Rosslyn’s system, 
to-night,”’ whispered my friend. 

The wheel spun, the ball rolled, and the 
croupier called again, “Seventeen, black.” 
A tremor of excitement ran through the 
crowd. It was almost unprecedented. 


” 


DeLong with a stifled oath leaned back 
and scanned the faces about the table. 

“And ‘17’ has precisely the same chance 
of turning up in the next spin as if it had 
not already had a run of three,” said a voice 
at my elbow. 
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It was Kennedy. The roulette-table 
needs no introduction when curious se- 
quences are afoot. All are friends. 

“That’s the theory of Sir Hiram Maxim,” 
commented my friend, as he excused him- 
self reluctantly for another appointment. 
“But no true gambler will believe it, mon- 
sieur, or at least act on it.” 

All eyes were turned on Kennedy, who 
made a gesture of polite deprecation, as if 
the remark of my friend were true, but— 
he nonchalantly placed his chips on the 
ce I a7 

“The odds against ‘17’ appearing four 
consecutive times are some millions,” he 
went on, “‘and yet, having appeared three 
times, it is just as likely to appear again as 
before. It is the usual practice to avoid a 
number that has had a run, on the theory 
that some other number is more likely to 
come up than it is. That would be the case 
if we were drawing balls from a bag full of 
red and black balls—the more red ones 
drawn the smaller the chance of drawing 
another red one. But if the balls are put 
back in the bag after being drawn the 
chances of drawing a red one after three 
have been drawn are exactly the same as 
ever. If we toss a cent and heads appear 
twelve times, that does not have the slight- 
est effect on the thirteenth toss—there is 
still an even chance that it, too, will be 
heads. So if ‘17’ had come up five times 
to-night, it would be just as likely to come 
the sixth as if the previous five had not 
occurred, and that despite the fact that be- 
fore it has appeared at all the odds against 
a run of the same number six times in suc- 
cession are about two billion, four hundred 
and ninety-six million, and some thousands. 
Most systems are based on the old persist- 
ent belief that occurrences of chance are af- 
fected in some way by occurrences immedi- 
ately preceding, but disconnected physically. 
If we’ve had a run of black for twenty times, 
system says play the red for the twenty- 
first. But black is just as likely to turn up 
the twenty-first as if it were the first play 
of all. The confusion arises because a run 
of twenty on the black should happen once 
in one million, forty-eight thousand, five 
hundred and seventy-six coups. It would 
take ten years to make that many coups, 
and the run of twenty might occur once or 
any number of times init. It is only when 
one deals with infinitely large numbers of 
coups that one can count on infinitely small 








variations in the mathematical results. 
This game does not go on for infinity—there- 
fore anything, everything, may happen. 
Systems are based on the infinite; we play 
in the finite.”’ 

“You talk like a professor I had at the 
university,” ejaculated DeLong contemptu- 
ously as Craig finished his disquisition on 
the practical fallibility of theoretically in- 
fallible systems. Again DeLong carefully 
avoided the “17,” as well as the black. 

The wheel spun again; the ball rolled. 
The knot of spectators around the table 
watched with bated breath. 

Seventeen won! 

As Kennedy piled up his winnings super- 
ciliously, without even the appearance of 
triumph, a man behind me _ whispered, 
“A foreign nobleman with a system 
watch him.” 

‘‘ Von, monsieur,”’ said Kennedy quickly, 
having overheard the remark, ‘‘no system, 
sir. There is only one system of which I 
know.” 

“What?” asked DeLong eagerly. 

Kennedy staked a large sum on the red 
to win. The black came up, and he lost. 
He doubled the stake and played again, and 
again lost. With amazing calmness Craig 
kept right on doubling. 

“The martingale,”’ I heard the man whis- 
per behind me. “In other words, double or 
quit.” 

Kennedy was now in for some hundreds, 
a sum that was sufficiently large for him, 
but he doubled again, still cheerfully play- 
ing the red, and the red won. As he gather- 
ed up his chips he rose. 

“That’s the only system,” he said simply. 

“But, go on, go on,” came the chorus 
from about the table. 

“No,” said Kennedy quietly, “that is 
part of the system, too—to quit when you 
have won back your stakes and a little 
more.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed DeLong in disgust. 
“Suppose you were in for some thousands 
you wouldn’t quit. If you had real sport- 
ing blood you wouldn’t quit, anyhow!” 

Kennedy calmly passed over the open in- 
sult, letting it be understood that he ig- 
nored this beardless youth. 

“There is no way you can beat the game 
in the long run if you keep at it,”’ he answer- 
ed simply. “It is mathematically impos- 
sible. Consider. We are. Croesuses—we 
hire players to stake money for us on every 
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possible number at every coup. How do 
we come out? If there are no ‘O’ or ‘OO,’ 
we come out after each coup precisely where 
we started—we are paying our own money 
back and forth among ourselves; we have 
neither more nor less. But with the ‘O’ and 
‘OO’ the bank sweeps the board every so 
often. It is only a question of time when, 
after paying our money back and forth 
among ourselves, it has all filtered through 
the ‘O’ and ‘OO’ into the bank. It is not 
a game of chance for the bank—ah, it is 
exact, mathematical—c’est une question 
d’arithmétique, seulement, n’est-ce_ pas, 
messieurs?”’ 

“Perhaps,” admitted DeLong, “but it 
doesn’t explain why I am losing to-night 
while everyone else is winning.” 

“We are not winning,” persisted Craig. 
“After I have had a bite to eat I will 
demonstrate how to lose—by keeping on 
playing.” He led the way to the café. 

DeLong was too intent on the game to 
leave, even for refreshments. Now and 
then I saw him beckon to an attendant, who 
brought him a stiff drink of whiskey. For 
a moment his play seemed a little better, 
then he would drop back into his hopeless 
losing. For some reason or other his 
““system”’ failed absolutely. 

“You see, he is hopeless,” mused Ken- 
nedy over our light repast. “And yet of all 
gambling games roulette offers the player 
the best odds, far better than horse-racing, 
for instance. Our method has usually been 
to outlaw roulette and permit horse-racing; 
in other words, suppress the more favorable 
and permit the less favorable. However, 
we’re doing better now; we’re suppressing 
both. Of course what I say applies only 
to roulette when it is honestly played— 
DeLong would lose anyhow, I fear.” 

I started at Kennedy’s tone and whisper- 
ed hastily: ‘‘What do you mean? Do you 
think the wheel is crooked?”’ 

“T haven’t a doubt of it,” he replied in an 
undertone. ‘‘ That run of ‘17’ might happen 

yes. But it is improbable. They let me 
win because I was a new player—new play- 
ers always win at first. It is proverbial, 
but the man who is running this game has 
made it look like a platitude. To satisfy 
myself on that point I am going to play 
again—until I have lost my winnings and 
am just square with the game. When I 


reach the point that I am convinced that 
some crooked work is going on I am going 
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to try a little experiment, Walter. I want 
you to stand close to me so that no one can 
see what I am doing. Do just as I will in- 
dicate to you.” 

The gambling-room was now fast filling 
up with the first of the theater crowd. 
DeLong’s table was the center of attraction, 
owing to the high play. A group of young 
men of his set were commiserating with him 
on his luck and discussing it with the finish- 
ed air of roués of double their ages. He was 
doggedly following his system. 

Kennedy and I approached. 

“Ah, here is the philosophical stranger 
again,’”’ DeLong exclaimed, catching sight 
of Kennedy. “Perhaps he can enlighten us 
on how to win at roulette by playing his 
own system.” 

“Au contraire, monsieur, let me demon- 
strate how to lose,’’ answered Craig with a 
smile that showed a row of faultless teeth 
beneath his black mustache, decidedly 
foreign. 

Kennedy played and lost, and lost again; 
then he won, but in the main he lost. After 
one particularly large loss I felt his arm on 
mine, drawing me closely to him. DeLong 
had taken a sort of grim pleasure in the fact 
that Kennedy, too, was losing. I found that 
Craig had paused in his play at a moment 
when DeLong had staked a large sum that 
a number below “18” would turn up—for 
five plays the numbers had been between 
“78” and “36.’’ Curious to see what 
Craig was doing, I looked cautiously down 
between us. All eyes were fixed on the 
wheel. Kennedy was holding an ordinary 
compass in the crooked-up palm of his hand. 
The needle pointed at me, as I happened to 
be standing north of it. 

The wheel spun. Suddenly the needle 
swung around to a point between the north 
and south poles, quivered a moment, and 
came to rest in that position. Then it 
swung back to the north. 

It was some seconds before I realized the 
significance of it. It had pointed at the 
table—and DeLong had lost again. There 
was some electric attachment at work. 

Kennedy and I exchanged glances, and he 
shoved the compass into my hand quickly. 
“You watch it, Walter, while I play,” he 
whispered. 

Carefully concealing it, as he had done, 
yet holding it as close to the table as I 
dared, I tried to follow two things at once 
without betraying myself. As near as I 
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could make out, something happened at 
every play. I would not go so far as to 
assert that whenever the larger stakes were 
on a certain number the needle pointed to 
the opposite Side of the wheel, for it was 
impossible to be at all accurate about it. 
Once I noticed the needle did not move at 
all, and he won. But on the next play he 
staked what I knew must be the remainder 
of his winnings on what seeméd a very good 
chance. Even before the wheel was revolved 
and the ball set rolling, the needle swung 
about, and when the platinum ball came 
to rest Kennedy rose from the table, a 
loser. 

“By George though,” exclaimed De 
Long, grasping his hand. “I take it all 
back. You are a good loser, sir. I wish I 
could take it as well as you do. But then, 
I’m in too deeply. There are too many 
‘markers’ with the house up against me.” 

Senator Danfield had just come in to see 
how things were going. He was a sleek, 
fat man, and it was amazing to see with 
what deference his victims treated him. 
He affected not to have heard what DeLong 
said, but I could imagine what he was 
thinking, for I had heard that he had scant 
sympathy with anyone after he ‘went 
broke’”’—another evidence of the camarade- 
rie and good-fellowship that surrounded the 
game. 

Kennedy’s next remark surprised me. 
“Oh, your luck will change, D. L.,’’—every- 
one referred to him as “D. L.,” for gam- 
bling-houses have an aversion for real names 
and greatly prefer initials—‘‘your luck 
will change presently. Keep right on with 
your system. It’s the best you can do to- 
night, short of quitting.” 

“T’ll never quit,”’ replied the young man 
under his breath. 

Meanwhile Kennedy and I paused on the 
way out to compare notes. My report of 
the behavior of the compass only confirmed 
him in his opinion. 

As we turned to the stairs we took in a 
full view of the room. A faro-layout was 
purchasing Senator Danfield a new touring- 
car every hour at the expense of the players. 
Another group was gathered about the haz- 
ard-board, deriving evident excitement, 
though I am sure none could have given an 
intelligent account of the chances they were 
taking. Two roulette-tables were now 
going full blast, the larger crowd still about 
DeLong’s. Snatches of conversation came 








“For Heaven's sake, Kennedy,” I gasped as we went down the stairway, “ what do you 
mean by giving him such advice—you?™ 


to us now and then, and I caught one sen- 
tence, “‘DeLong’s in for over a hundred 
thousand now on the week’s play, I under- 


stand; poor boy—that about cleans him 


up.” 
“The tragedy of it, Craig,” I whispered, 
but he did not hear. 

With his hat tilted at a rakish angle and 
his opera-coat over his arm he sauntered 
over for a last look. 

“Any luck yet?” he asked carelessly. 

“The devil—no,” returned the boy. 

“Do you know what my advice to you is, 


the advice of a man who has seen high play 
everywhere from Monte Carlo to Shang- 
hai?” 

“What?” 

“Play until your luck changes if it takes 
until to-morrow.” 

A supercilious 
Danfield’s fat face. 

“Tintend to,” and the haggard young face 
turned again to the table and forgot us. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Kennedy,” I gasped 
as we went down the stairway, “‘what do you 
mean by giving him such advice—you?” 


smile crossed Senator 
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“Not so loud, Walter. He’d have done it 
anyhow, I suppose, but I want him to keep 
at it. This night means life or death to 
Percival DeLong and his mother, too. 
Come on, let’s get out of this.” 

We passed the formidable steel door and 
gained the street, jostled by the late- 
comers who had left the after-theater res- 
taurants for a few moments of play at the 
famous club.. 

Almost gaily Kennedy swung along to- 
ward Broadway. At the corner he hesi- 
tated, glanced up and down, caught sight of 
the furniture-van in the middle of the next 
block. The driver was tugging at the har- 
ness of the horses, apparently fixing it. We 
walked along and stopped beside it. 

“Drive around in front of the Vesper 
Club slowly,” said Kennedy as the driver 
at last looked up. 

The van lumbered ahead, and we followed 
it casually. Around the corner it turned. 
We turned also. My heart was going like 
a sledge-hammer as the critical moment 
approached. My head was in a whirl. 
What would that gay throng back of those 
darkened windows down the street think if 
they knew what was being prepared for them? 

On, like the Trojan horse, the van lum- 
bered. A man went into the Vesper Club, 
and I saw the negro at the door eye the on- 
coming van suspiciously. The door banged 
shut. 

The next thing I knew, Kennedy had 
ripped off his disguise, had flung himself up 
behind the van, and had swung the doors 
open. A dozen men with axes and sledge- 
hammers swarmed out and up the steps of 
the club. 

“Call the reserves, O’Connor,” cried 
Kennedy. ‘Watch the roof and the back 
yard.” 

The driver of the van hastened to send 
in the call. 

The sharp raps of the hammers and the 
axes sounded on the thick brass-bound oak 
of the outside door in quick succession. 
There was a scurry of feet inside, and we 
could hear a grating noise and a terrific jar 
as the inner, steel door shut. 

“A raid! A raid on the Vesper Club!” 
shouted a belated passer-by. The crowd 
swarmed around from Broadway, as if it 
were noon instead of midnight. 

Banging and ripping and tearing, the 
outer door was slowly forced. As it crash- 
ed in, the quick gongs of several police pa- 


trols sounded. The reserves had been 
called out at the proper moment, too late 
for them to ‘tip off” the club that there 
was going to be a raid. 

Disregarding the mélée behind me, I leaped 
through the wreckage with the other raiders. 
The steel door barred all further progress 
with its cold blue impassibility. How were 
we to surmount this last and most formid- 
able barrier? 

I turned in time to see Kennedy and 
O’Connor hurrying up the steps with a huge 
tank studded with bolts like a boiler, while 
two other men carried a second tank. 

“There,” ordered Craig, “‘set the oxygen 
there,” as he placed his own tank on the 
opposite side. 

Out of the tanks stout tubes led, with 
stop-cocks and gages at the top. From a 
case under his arm Kennedy produced a 
curious arrangement like a huge hook, with 
a curved neck and a sharp beak. Really it 
consisted of two metal tubes which ran into 
a sort of cylinder, or mixing chamber, above 
the nozzle, while parallel to them ran a third 
separate tube with a second nozzle of its 
own. Quickly he joined the ends of the tubes 
from the tanks to the metal hook, the oxy- 
gen-tank being joined to two of the tubes 
of the hook, and the second tank being 
joined to the other. With a match he 
touched the nozzle gingerly. Instantly a 
hissing, spitting noise followed, and an in- 
tense blinding needle of flame. 

“Now for the oxy-acetylene blowpipe,” 
cried Kennedy as he advanced toward the 
steeldoor. ‘‘We’llmakeshort work of this.” 

Almost as he said it, the steel beneath the 
blowpipe became incandescent. 

Just to test it, he cut off the head of a 
three-quarter-inch steel rivet—taking about 
a quarter of a minute todo it. It was evi- 
dent, though, that that would not weaken the 
door appreciably, even if the rivets were all 
driven through. Still they gave a starting- 
point for the flame of the high-pressure 
acetylene torch. 

It was a brilliant sight. The terrific heat 
from the first nozzle caused the metal to 
glow under the torch as if in an open-hearth 
furnace. From the second nozzle issued a 
stream of oxygen under which the hot metal 
of the door was completely consumed. The 
force of the blast as the compressed oxygen 
and acetylene were expelled carried a fine 
spray of the disintegrated metal visibly be- 
fore it. And yet it was not a big-hole that 











it made—scarcely an eighth of an inch wide, 
but clear and sharp as if a buzz-saw were 
eating its way through a three-inch plank 
of white pine. 

With tense muscles Kennedy held this 
terrific engine of destruction and moved it 
as easily as if it had been a mere pencil of 
light. He was easily the calmest of us all 
as we crowded about him at a respectful 
distance. 

“Acetylene, as you may know,” he hast- 
ily explained, never pausing for a moment 
in his work, “is composed of carbon and 
hydrogen. As it burns at the end of the 
nozzle it is broken into carbon and hydro- 
gen—the carbon gives the high tempera- 
ture, and the hydrogen forms a cone that 
protects the end of the blowpipe from being 
itself burnt up.” 

“But isn’t it dangerous?”’ I asked 
amazed at the skill with which he handled 
the blowpipe. 

“Not particularly—when you know how 
todoit. In that tank is a porous asbestos 
packing saturated with acetone, under pres- 
sure. Thus I can carry acetylene safely, for 
it is dissolved, and the possibility of ex- 
plosion is minimized. This mixing cham- 
ber. by which I am holding the torch, where 
the oxygen and acetylene mix, is also de- 
signed in such a way as to prevent a flash- 
back. The best thing about this style of 
blowpipe is the ease with which it can be 
transported and the curious uses—like the 
present—to which it can be put.”’ 

He paused a moment to test the door. 
All was silence on the other side. The door 
itself was as firm as ever. 

“Huh!” exclaimed one of the detectives 
behind me, “‘these new-fangled things ain’t 
all they’re cracked up to be. Now if I was 
runnin’ this show, I’d dynamite that door 
to kingdom come.” 

“And wreck the house and kill a few 
people,” I returned, hotly resenting the 
criticism of Kennedy. Kennedy affected 
not to hear. 

“When I shut off the oxygen in this 
second jet,” he resumed as if nothing had 
been said, ‘‘ you see the torch merely heats 
the steel. I can get a heat of approximately 
sixty-three hundred degrees Fahrenheit, and 
the flame will exert a pressure of fifty pounds 
to the square inch.”’ 

“Wonderful!”’ exclaimed O’Connor, who 
had not heard the remark of his subordinate 
and was watching with undisguised ad- 
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miration. ‘Kennedy, how did you ever 
think of such a thing?”’ 
“Why, it’s used for welding, you know, 
answered Craig as he continued to work 
calmly in the growing excitement. “‘I first 
saw it in actual use in mending a cracked 
cylinder in an automobile. The cylinder 


”? 


- was repaired without being taken out at all. 


I’ve seen it weld new teeth and build up 
old worn teeth on gearing, as good as new.” 

He paused to let us see the terrifically 
heated metal under the flame. 

“You remember when we were talking on 
the drive about the raid, O'Connor? <A 
car-load of scrap-iron went by on the rail- 
road below us. They use this blowpipe to 
cut it up, frequently. That’s what gave me 
the idea. See. I turn on the oxygen now 
in this second nozzle. The blowpipe is no 
longer an instrument for joining metals to- 
gether, but for cutting them asunder. The 
steel burns just as you, perhaps, have seen 
a watch-spring burn in a jar of oxygen. 
Steel, hard or soft, tempered, annealed, 
chrome, or Harveyized, it all burns just as 
fast and just as easily. And it’s cheap, too. 
This raid may cost a couple of dollars, as 
far as the blowpipe is concerned—quite a 
difference from the thousands of dollars’ 
loss that would follow an attempt to blow 
the door in.”’ 

The last remark was directed quietly at 
the doubting detective. He had nothing 
tosay. We stood in awe-struck amazement 
as the torch slowly, inexorably, traced a thin 
line along the edge of the door. 

Minute after minute sped by, as the line 
burned by the blowpipe cut straight from 
top to bottom. It seemed hours to me. 
Was Kennedy going to slit the whole door 
and let it fall in with a crash? 

No, I could see that even in his cursory 
examination of the door he had gained a 
pretty good knowledge of the location of the 
bolts imbedded in the steel. One after 
another he was cutting clear through and 
severing them, as if with a superhuman 
knife. 

What was going on on the other side of the 
door, I wondered. I could scarcely imag- 
ine the consternation of the gamblers 
caught in their own trap. 

With a quick motion Kennedy turned off 
the acetylene and oxygen. The last bolt 
had been severed. A gentle push of the 
hand, and he swung the once impregnable 
door on its delicately poised hinges as easily 
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as if he had merely said, ‘‘Open Sesame.” 
The robbers’ cave yawned before us. 

We made a rush up the stairs. Kennedy 
was first, O’Connor next, and myself scarcely 
a step behind, with the rest of O’Connor’s 
men at our heels. 

I think we were all prepared for some sort 
of gun-play, for the crooks were desperate 
characters, and I myself was surprised to 
encounter nothing but physical force, which 
was quickly overcome. 

In the now disordered richness of the 
rooms, waving his “ John Doe”’ warrants in 
one hand and his pistol in the other, O’Con- 
nor shouted: ‘You're all under arrest, 
gentlemen. If you resist further it will go 
hard with you.” 

Crowded now in one end of the room in 
speechless amazement was the late gay 
party of gamblers, including Senator Dan- 
field himself. They had reckoned on toying 
with any chance but this. The pale white 
face of DeLong among them was like a 
specter, as he stood staring blankly about 
and still insanely twisting the roulette 
wheel before him. 

Kennedy advanced toward the table with 
an ax which he had seized from one of our 
men. A well-directed blow shattered the 
mechanism of the delicate wheel. 

“DeLong,” he said, “I’m not going to 
talk to you like your old professor at the 
university, nor like your recent friend, 
the Frenchman with a system. This is what 
you have been up against, my boy. Look.” 

His forefinger indicated an ingenious, but 
now tangled and twisted, series of minute 
wires and electro-magnets in the broken 
wheel before us. Delicate brushes led the 
current into the wheel. With another blow 
of his ax, Craig disclosed wires running 
down through the leg of the table to the 
floor and under the carpet to buttons opera- 
ted hy the man who ran the game. 

““Wh-what does it mean?” asked DeLong 
blankly. 

“Tt means that you had little enough 
chance to win at a straight game of roulette. 
But the wheel is very rarely straight, even 
with all the odds in favor of the bank, as 
they are. This game was electrically con- 
trolled. Others are mechanically con- 
trolled by what is sometimes called the 
‘mule’s ear,’ and other devices. You can’t 
win. These wires and magnets can be made 
either to attract or repel the little ball into 


or away from any pocket the operator de- 
sires. That’s why they used a platinum 
ball, instead of ivory—platinum can be at- 
tracted or repelled like iron. There isn’t 
an honest gambling-machine in the whole 
place—I might almost say in the whole city. 
The whole thing is crooked from start to 
finish—the men, the machines, the—” 

“That machine could be made to beat 
me by turning up a run of ‘17’ any number 
of times, or red or black, or odd or even, 
over ‘18’ or under ‘18’, or anything?” 

“Anything, DeLong.” 

“And I never had a chance,” he repeated, 
meditatively fingering the wires. ‘They 
broke me to-night. Danfield’’ — DeLong 
turned, looking dazedly about in the crowd 
for his former friend, then his hand shot 
into his pocket, and a little ivory-handled 
pistol flashed out —‘‘Danfield, your blood 
is on your own head. You have ruined 
me. 

Kennedy must liave been expecting some- 
thing of the sort, for he seized the arm of the 
young man, weakened by dissipation, and 
turned the pistol upward as if it had been 
in the grasp of a mere child. 

A blinding flash followed in the farthest 
corner of the room and a huge puff of smoke. 
Before I could collect my wits another fol- 
lowed in the opposite corner. The room was 
filled with a dense smoke. 

Two men were scuffling at my feet. One 
was Kennedy. As I dropped down quickly 
to help him I saw that the other was Dan- 
field, his face purple with the violence of the 
struggle. 

“Don’t be alarmed, gentlemen,” I heard 
O’Connor shout, “the explosions were only 
the flashlights of the official police photog- 
raphers. We now have the evidence com- 
plete. Gentlemen, you will now go down 
quietly to the patrol-wagons below, two by 
two. If you have anything to say, say it to 
the magistrate of the night court.” 

“Hold his arms, Walter,” panted Ken- 
nedy. 

I did. With a dexterity that would have 
done credit to a pickpocket, Kennedy reach- 
ed into Danfield’s pocket and pulled out 
some papers. 

Before the smoke had cleared and order 
had been restored, Craig exclaimed: “Let 
him up, Walter. Here, DeLong, here are the 
1.0.U.’s against you. Tear them up—they 
are not even a debt of honor.” 


The next mystery story, ‘‘The Sand-Hog,’’ wi}l appear in the December issue. 





Imogen straightened her hat at a mirror in the justice's front hall. 
She was very glad that she was going to be married 
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HEN and there, if it hadn’t been 
for the Bannerman money, they 
would have walked across fields 
to the little village of Tarrywell, 

where there was a justice of the peace. 

It was odd that a man who had knocked 
about the world so much should have re- 
tained the rosy youthful prejudice against 
wealth that has been unholily amassed. 
But it was not in the least odd that a girl 
who for two years of her life had enjoyed 
every luxury and privilege that money can 
buy should have been unwilling to step 
down into the commonplace. 

When Imogen Dara!l married the notori- 
ous young Krizly Bannerman, she was 
twenty-five, and old enough, her friends said, 
to know her own mind. “She’d rather,” 
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they put it, “have a presentable young 
bounder, whom she can manage, perhaps, 
with a million or so a year, than take 
Archie Rutherford, whom she probably 
isn’t really in love with, anyway, and go on 
being poor.” 

Rutherford had done what he could, 
short of telling stories on another man, to 
prevent the marriage. Not only was Ban- 
nerman’s money, inherited from a scoun- 
drelly parent, about as filthy a lot as had | 
ever been collected, but Bannerman himself 
was rotten. If Imogen Darall had known 
the truth about him, she couldn’t have 
married him. 

But she didn’t know the truth—no girl 
ever does—and she married him. Their 
honeymoon lasted less than twenty minutes. 
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‘They started for Lenox in Bannerman’s high- 
power runabout. Bannerman was in no 
condition to drive. He put his car into a 
gate-post of heavy masonry, and died a few 
minutes later at the side of the road, vomit- 
ing blood and champagne. 

Imogen had repented of her marriage the 
moment she discovered that she had mar- 
ried a drunken man, but the shock and ex- 
citement occasioned by his way of death 
threw her nervous system into a disorder 
from which it was a year in recovering. 
She went abroad with her mother, saw no- 
body, lived at German health resorts, and 
made the acquaintance of half the nerve- 
specialists in Europe. Her cure was sudden, 
and unexpected. She went to bed one 
night in a highly irritable and nervous con- 
dition, and got:to thinking of old times and 
of Archie Rutherford. Then she fell into a 
sound sleep, and woke refreshed and hun- 
gry. She knocked on her mother’s door. 
“Mama, a wonderful thing has happened. 
I slept all night, and I’m hungry.” 

She had no relapse. Pleasant memories 
and pleasant thoughts for the future began 
to occupy her mind. She realized for the 
first time how very rich her unlamented 
husband had left her. And she rejoiced to 
think that her marriage with him had been 
an actual fact. “If he had to kill himself 
in that shocking way,” she thought, “I 
thank God that it was when it was and not 
a day or two later.” 

The ladies moved upon Paris, and stormed 
it with the daughter’s millions. Their 
previous visits had always been upon an 
inadequate financial basis. The change 
proved a wonderful delight to them both. 
They bought clothes and pearls. They 
dispensed money with four hands. One 
morning Imogen knocked at her mother’s 
door and said, 

“T want to go to London, mama.” She 
had learned that Archie Rutherford was in 
London. 

The moment they were settled at the 
Ritz, she sent for him. 

Day after day they did London together 
in a taxicab. Rutherford’s means were 
limited, and taxicabs and lunches and din- 
ners for Imogen and Mrs. Darall cut short 
his stay in England (he had planned to take 
a little shooting for August), but he felt 
that the game was well worth the candle. 
Especially when, one day, she said to him: 

“TI always loved you, Archie, but I had 
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to go through things to find it out. I’d have 
been a nervous wreck at this moment if it 
hadn’t been for you. One night I allowed 
myself to think about you all I wanted to, 
and the next day I was well.” 

This was in Westminster, in the dark, 
behind a tomb. Archie, whom the years 
had filled to the brim with disappointment 
and longing, caught her in his arms, and 
kissed her and was kissed back, until they 
were both out of breath and red in the face. 

When they came out into the pale Lon- 
don sunlight, they talked about marriage, 
and agreed reluctantly that it was too 
shockingly soon after Bannerman’s death. 

“T think we ought to wait another six 
months or a year,” said Imogen. “But oh, 
my dear, if it were right to do what one 
wanted, it should be to-day. We could take 
some hugeous place in Scotland with grouse 
and stags and salmon and strawberries.” 

“Please,”’ said Archie, “don’t talk like 
that. You know I couldn’t.” 

“Couldn’t what?” 

“Do the swell on Bannerman’s money.” 

“But it isn’t Bannerman’s money,” she 
said; “it’s mine. What’s mine’s yours.” 

‘“‘T wouldn’t criticize a girl,”’ said Ruther- 
ford, “least of all you, for spending any 
money she can put her hands on. But it’s 
very different for me. The Bannerman 
money is very dirty money. I couldn't 
touch it. You know how I’ve always felt 
about some of our rich men and their for- 
tunes. You used to think you agreed with 
me. But you don’t any more. I haven’t 
changed.” 

‘“‘What’s the idea, Archie?” 

“Why,” said he, “I have enough to keep 
two people decently. If you love me that 
ought to be good enough.” 

“Go back to mediocrity, to economy, to 
denying myself, to counting pennies? Oh, 
Archie!” Her voice was full of reproach— 
half humorous, half pained. 

‘Back there,”’ he said “in the Abbey—did 
it matter whether we were rich or poor?” 

Her eyes shone like stars, and the color 
rose in her cheeks. ‘Even our life to- 
gether,” she said, “couldn’t be all kissing.” 

He laughed. “We might have that for 
our ambition,” he said, ‘‘and do what we 
could.” 

‘Human experience,” she said, “points 
to failure. My dear, now that I’ve my 
nerves in hand again, this having oceans of 
money is a great happiness to me. And 








when one got around to it, one could even 
try to doa little good here and there.” 

“Do you,” said he, “‘by any chance know 
the origin of the Bannerman fortune?”’ 

“Why,” said she, “all sorts of things— 
the usual things—steel, copper, railways, 
street-railroads, Wall Street.” 

“These are later developments,” said 
Rutherford. ‘Do you know how the old 
Judas got his first million together?” 

“W hy, no,” she said; “I don’t suppose 
I do.” 

“3 hardly like to tell you, but it’s well 
known. 

“Tell me, please.” 

Rutherford thought the matter over, 
frowning. ‘“‘ Well,’ he said at last, “he was 
in the white-slave business.” 

“How horrible,” exclaimed Imogen; “how 
perfectly horrible! Do you suppose my 
father and mother knew?” 

He started to speak, but she interrupted 
quickly. 

“Don’t answer that last question. Id 
rather not know—much rather not know. 
And that was how he got his first million 
together—like that?” 

“They don’t make them any worse than 
old Bannerman was,” said Rutherford. 
“But he got away with it. You don’t blame 
me for not wanting to enjoy myself on his 
money, do you?” 

“No,” said Imogen. ‘But I shall give 
a million dollars—two millions—to found 
a home in New York for unprotected girls.” 

‘“‘And keep the rest!” 

“Ts it possible for me or for anyone else 
to undo what old Bannerman did? If he 
hadn’t done it, wouldn’t somebody else 
have done it? I don’t really see what is to 
be gained by our deliberately electing to 
live uncomfortably. I love you, Archie, 
but I love big houses, and roses, and horses, 
and tiled bath-rooms, too.” 

“More than you love me?”’ 

“You know I don’t! But I’m just 
naturally extravagant. Don’t ask me to do 
what I am certain would only end in mak- 
ing me wretched. Oh, my dear, you were 
never a woman! You can’t possibly know 
the fun of spending. That suit you are 
wearing—I remember its first appearance— 
that was before my wedding. It’s just as 
smart as it was three years ago. But what 


a frump I should look in a dress that I had 
owned all that time. 
two millions. 


Let me give away the 
That will be to hush con- 
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science—and then for the gay, happy days 
always together!” 

He shook his head. 
uncomfortable silence. 

“Do you mean,” she said at last, with a 
note just short of piteous, “that you won’t 
do it, Archie?”’ 

“You and I and what I have,” he said, 
“that is all I want. I—I can’t—take any- 
thing from the Bannerman outfit. When 
I knew you had determined to marry him, 
I had a long debate with myself as to 
whether I ought to kill him or not. But it 
seems that something bigger than I thought 
he wasn’t fit to live.” 

“Please—’ she said. 

“Tsn’t London wonderful,” said he, 
“when they first put the flower-boxes in the 
windows! You wouldn’t think anything 
so old and wicked could look so young and 
innocent.” 

“Archie dear, are you really determined 
you won’t marry me as I am—I mean with 
what I’ve got?” 


And there was an 


“Darling,” he said, “I just can’t. It 
isn’t in me. Not with that money.” 
“Oh,” she said, “‘if I had been born rich, 


how easy it would be to give it all up and 
follow you. But Iwas born poor. I know 
what poverty means—with all its wretched 
shifts and makeshifts to keep up appear- 
ances—with every generous impulse nipped 
in the bud. If only I didn’t know! But I 
do. I can’t go back to it, Archie. I won’t. 
Not even for you, dear.” 

A year had passed, during which the two 
had but grown more stubborn in their re- 
spective determinations. But there had been 
no corresponding diminution of affection— 
thecontrary, indeed, was the case. Sothat at 
times Archie thought that it was almost dan- 
gerous for them to see so much of each other. 

“We are by way of ruining each other’s 
lives,” was how he put it to himself. “TI 
ought to drop out—go away somewhere— 
to forget and let her forget. Oh, why can’t 
she see reason?” 

Imogen couldn’t see “reason.”’ In other 
words, she did not tire of her money. 

On the Bannerman estate, surrounding 
the little village of Tarrywell, she had built 
a very beautiful white house and very beau- 
tiful green gardens, in which parrots and 
macaws displayed their plumage to daz- 
zling advantage. She commissioned her 
imagination, which was lively, if untrained, 
to spend as much as it pleased. 
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The estate still showed traces of the old 
farmsteads of which it was composed. 
Here and there an old barn had yet to be 
torn down, here and there old cellars had 
yet to be filled in, and old walls razed. But 
Imogen had great gangs of Italians con- 
stantly at work, and acre by acre the rough, 
beautiful old landscape was coming into 
high and parklike cultivation. 

Archie had come out from town to lunch; 
and because the June air on the hill was 
cool and vigorous, they had elected, after 
coffee, to walk down to the lake, where a 
new dam was building, and beyond perhaps 
into the ‘wild land.” , 

“It is where the preserve is to ‘begin,’ 
she said; ‘‘there will be ten thousand acres 
for the beasties.” 

On the way to the dam, and later as they 
strolled through the “wild land,” they 
talked of those things which most inter- 
ested them; endeavored to reach an agree- 
ment of some sort, and, as usual, failed. 
They came at last to the brow of a rocky 
hill that looked down upon a narrow weed- 
grown meadow, in the midst of which stood 
a little tumbling hay-barn and one black- 
ened chimney of a long-burned house. The 
sky had grown overcast. The wind, hither- 
to so strong and refreshing, had fallen to 
a dead calm. It was now piping hot. In 
the northwest were banked thunder-clouds, 
dark, and swiftly advancing. 

“You and I,” said Archie cheerfully, 
“are going to get wet.” 

“‘Not if we can reach that old barn first,” 
said she. And with laughter they scamp- 
ered down the hill. 

Thunder prolonged and distant sounded 
at frequent short intervals, but the rain, 
save for occasional splashing drops, held off 
until they were in the shadow of the old 
barn. For a while they stood in the door- 
way, panting and watching the swift dark- 
ening of the landscape and the extraordi- 
nary brilliance which June green assumes 
under thunder-clouds. They were excited 
and exhilarated, as is usual with people at 
the beginning of electric disturbances, and 
in the first lightnings and solemn thunder- 
ings, took a kind of awful pleasure. 

Certain persons maintain that they have 
never been frightened by a thunder-storm. 
That is because no thunder-storm has ever 
come sufficiently near them. 

Even Archie Rutherford, who had strong 
nerves, was to be frightened presently. The 


’ 


meadow in front of the old barn had been 
very dark, and owing to the perpendicular 
lines of the rain had something the look of a 
Rembrandt etching. And to the most ob- 
tuse ear each clap of thunder was distinctly 
louder and more powerful than the one be- 
fore. At last there came, almost in their 
faces as it seemed, a blasting flash and con- 
cussion. Imogen screamed and Ruther- 
ford recoiled as if from the kick of a duck- 
gun. 

“T didn’t like that, Archie,” Imogen 
gasped. “I think we'd better shut the 
door.”’ 

Rutherford pulled the frail and rotten 
barrier to. And they were in the darkness 
of night. 

“That ought to be the worst of it,” said 
Rutherford. And he had no sooner spoken 
than four deafening crashes sounded at im- 
perceptible intervals, and the building which 
sheltered them shook like a baby’s rattle. 

They retreated with a kind of wretched 
stealthiness to the middle of the barn, where 
Imogen stumbled over a pile of ancient hay 
and came to her knees. She rose, trembling, 
and dropped back instantly into the hay as 
if felled by a crash louder and more terrible 
than any which had preceded it. Lightnings 
flashed through the cracks and windows oi 
the old barn, and illumined their faces. 

The rain now fell in a steady, furious roar. 
The wind howled and whistled. Archie, 
seeing the terror in Imogen’s eyes, knelt, 
and gathered herinhisarms. Shehid her face 
against him, and trembled and shuddered. 

“Tt’s ail right,” he said. ‘It’s all right.” 

His courage came back to him and his 
mind was more occupied with the woman in 
his arms than with the terrible manifesta- 
tions of the storm. He spoke words of con- 
solation and comfort as to a little child. 
And she clung to him. Suddenly words 
failed him, and he was aware that his pulses 
were throbbing like so many drums. He 
took her chin in his hand and turned her 
face away from his coat and upward so that 
he could kiss it. She made no resistance. 
And presently, with broken phrases of fear 
and affection, she began to kiss him back. 

The storm passed and moaned and rum- 
bled off into the distance. It became pre- 
ternaturally bright in the barn. 

“Archie, look up! It’s on fire!” 

Lightning had struck the building, but they 
had not known it. They went out slowly 
into the sopping meadows, then turned and 
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recent refuge burn to the ground. 

“That’s not the way, Archie.” 

“We're not going back to the house, 
dear,” he said. ‘‘We’re going to.Tarry- 
well.” 

“What to do?” 

“Do you have to ask that?” 

“ Are we going to be married, Archie?” 

“Of course.” 

“Archie dear, you don’t—despise me?” 

“‘ 7—despise—you.” 

They stood for a while in the sopping 
grass, their arms tightly interlaced, their 
faces hidden. 


Il 


It was not curious that a man who had 
been such a stickler for self-control and up- 


rightness in others should have sinned, and. 


escaped with only the most casual reproaches 
from his own conscience. No matter what a 
man does, he is very seldom really ashamed 
of it until he is found out, and confronted 
with his moral delinquencies. Also it is dif- 
ficult, in these enlightened days, for any 
man of sense to understand how the space 
of a few hours in time can represent 
the difference between fulfilling a com- 
mandment and breaking one. What, for 
instance, Rutherford may have asked, is the 
moral difference between an unmarried man 
and woman who live out their lives to- 
gether and are faithful to each other, and a 
man and woman who have been duly mar- 
ried? And he may have convinced himself 
that there isnone. Contracts, he thought, 
are not necessary for honorable people. 
When you do business with some people a 
written and signed agreement is necessary, 
lest you be cheated, but when you do busi- 
ness with a gentleman his word is enough. 
While the justice of the peace ‘in Tarry- 
well was arranging for witnesses, Imogen 
telephoned to her house for a motor, and 
straightened her hat at a mirror in the 
justice’s front hall. She was very glad that 
she was going to be married to the man she 
loved. And she did not find it necessary to 
soothe her conscience with sophistries. What 
the world was going to think of so very sud- 
den a marriage did not give her any con- 
cern. She had the man she wanted, and 
she retained the money which was neces- 
sary to her comfort; and nothing else mat- 
tered. The last thing she feared was that 
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stood without speaking, and watched their 





Rutherford would now make any difficulty 
about the money. 

“T’m afraid,” she smiled to herself in the 
mirror, ‘‘that he will never be able to sneer 
at other people’s morals any more.” 

And she was glad. She wanted a husband, 
not a paragon. She imagined that Ruther- 
ford would telephone to New York for his 
valet and his clothes, and take up his resi- 
dence in her new house. 

Instead, when they had been married, 
and the motor had arrived, he asked to be 
driven to the station. 

“Surely,” she said, “ Parker can get your 
things together, and bring them out. You 
don’t have to go back to New York. And, 
besides, your feet are soaking wet.” 

Between the justice speeding the happy 
pair from the porch of his home and the 
chauffeur waiting for them in the auto- 
mobile, there was only fifty feet of gravel 
path on which to hold an argument. It had 
to be all the more concise because of its 
limitation. 

“Nothing,” said Archie, “has happened 
to make me feel any different about the 
Bannerman money.” 

She held her head @ little higher, and her 
neck stiffened. “If that’s your conviction, 
I have nothing to say.” 

“You see—” 

“T see one thing very plainly,” she said. 
“You haven’t married me, Archie. You 
have merely—made an honest woman of me. 
I am exceedingly grateful.” 

“You don’t understand. 
now.” 

He helped her into the motor, and she 
told the chauffeur to drive to the station. 
Archie tried to hold her hand; but she was 
angry and would not let him. She sent the 
chauffeur into the ticket-office to find out 
about trains and then turned sharply on her 
husband. 

“‘Quick,”’ she said, “ what’s the idea?” 

““We’ve thrashed it out-so often.” 

“My dear boy, you had lunch with me 
to-day. It was paid for, or will be paid 
for, with Bannerman money. Youre sit- 
ting in a Bannerman-money car. These are 
mole-hills. But the mountains are made of 
the same stuff. I don’t see.” 

“Tf you gave up the Bannerman money,” 
he said, ‘I could still give you lunch and an 
occasional, possibly a permanent, motor. 
It’s accepting things that I couldn’t pos- 
sibly supply myself that is impossible.” 





We can’t talk 












‘We're not to live together, then?”’ 
‘Not on your scale of living.” 

““Won’t you even visit me?” 

“Of course. But you must visit me, too, 
so that any indebtedness of that kind can 
be paid on the nail.”’ 

She smiled and grew rosy. 

“T think it would be nice if you sent to 
town for your things, and paid me a visit 
now. It’s a shock to be married and have 
one’s husband leave on the first train.” 

Her hand dropped into his, and his res- 
olution was shaken. 

“There are so many telegrams to send,” 
she said; “it would be nicer to attend to 
them together. And I think, no matter how 
good your reasons are, that if you left me 
the very minute we were married, it would 
surely be found out and people would be 
puzzled into saying all sorts of disagreeable 
things.” 

“T haven’t thought of that,’ he said. 
“Will you really put me up for a few days? 
Of course I want to stay in the worst way. 
But afterward you'll go somewhere with 
me, won’t you?—just to see how you could 
get along on what I can give.” 

The chauffeur returned to say that there 
was a train in three-quarters of an hour. 

“That won’t do,” said Imogen; “we will 
go home. By the way, MacCaltine, Mr. 
Rutherford and I have just been married.” 

They sat on the terrace after dinner, 
drinking coffee and looking down on the 
lake. The machinery of Imogen’s house 
was well oiled. And no one knew better 
than Archie Rutherford how incomparably 
comfortable a huge income can make a 
man. He had all the tastes of a multi- 
millionaire; or, rather, he had all the tastes 
which multimillionaires ought to have. He 
complimented his wife. 

“°’Gene,” he said, “you do yourself 
awfully well! Do you know it? Ever so 
much better than most people who have un- 
limited means.” 

“Do you really like my way of keeping 
house?” 

“T particularly like your servants. They 
are never around when they are not wanted. 
Do you engage them yourself?”’ 

“Yes. Having them right is just as im- 
portant to me as having my clothes fit. 
And it isn’t going to be much trouble. It’s 
very easy to make them happy and com- 
fortable without spoiling them.” 

“T don’t know anybody that likes money 
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more than I do,” said Rutherford. “It’s a 
real tragedy to me not to be able to live the 
way you live.” 

“Don’t let’s talk about it now. We be- 
long to each other—that’s the main thing. 
And it will be great larks going for trips and 
things with you—on your money.” 

“Tf I took you abroad,” he said, “we 
could travel first class, and do ourselves 
pretty well; but we’d have to be a little 
careful about hotels and the big items of 
life. I’m nervous. I don’t feel like sitting 
still. I'd like to walk up and down with 
my arm around your waist.” 

“Would you?” She rose happily. 

“T wonder how often I’ve dreamed of 
this,’ he said; ‘only, in the dreams, the 
terrace was mine and the marble house and 
the lake, and I was giving you everything— 
instead of just only a ame.” 

“Rutherford is a beautiful name,” she 





said. “TI got very sick of being Mrs. Ban- 
nerman. Do you know, Archie, that I gave 


the two millions for the home for unpro- 
tected girls?’’ She laughed and blushed in 
the moonlight. “I gave them anonymously. 
It was just a matter for one’s own con- 
science. It wasn’t necessary for outsiders 
to know how one felt about the Banner- 
man money.” 

“T think that’s splendid,” said Ruther- 
ford. 

“Doesn’t it—doesn’t it—make the rest 
seem any different to you?” she said— 
“any cleaner?” 

“We agreed not to talk about those things 
to-night.” 

She sighed. 

“We mustn’t have any troubles to think 
about. We’re on our honeymoon.” 

“T ought not to feel so happy,” 
“T ought to feel wicked, but I don’t. 
were wicked, you know.” 

“T was,” but there was no bitterness or 
regret in his voice, triumph rather. 

She laughed quietly. ‘‘ Men are so con- 
ceited,” she said; “they always think 
they’re to blame.” 

“T don’t understand. 
blame.” 

“Archie,” she said, “when you saw that 
there was going to be a thunder-storm, what 
was your chief thought?”’ 

“That you would get wet,’’ he answered 
promptly. 

Imogen laughed again. ‘‘ Why?” said he. 
“What was yours?” 


she said. 
We 


Of course I’m to 
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stood without speaking, and watched their 
recent refuge burn to the ground. 

“That’s not the way, Archie.” 

“We’re not going back to the house, 
dear,” he said. ‘“We’re going to.Tarry- 
well.” 

“What to do?” 

“Do you have to ask that?” 

“ Are we going to be married, Archie?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“Archie dear, you don’t—despise me?” 

“‘ 7—despise—you.”’ 

They stood for a while in the sopping 
grass, their arms tightly interlaced, their 
faces hidden. 


Il 


It was not curious that a man who had 
been such a stickler for self-control and up- 


rightness in others should have sinned, and, 


escaped with only the most casual reproaches 
from his own conscience. No matter what a 
man does, he is very seldom really ashamed 
of it until he is found out, and confronted 
with his moral delinquencies. Also it is dif- 
ficult, in these enlightened days, for any 
man of sense to understand how the space 
of a few hours in time can represent 
the difference between fulfilling a com- 
mandment and breaking one. What, for 
instance, Rutherford may have asked, is the 
moral difference between an unmarried man 
and woman who live out their lives to- 
getber and are faithful to each other, and a 
man and woman who have been duly mar- 
ried? And he may have convinced himself 
that there isnone. Contracts, he thought, 
are not necessary for honorable people. 
When you do business with some people a 
written and signed agreement is necessary, 
lest you be cheated, but when you do busi- 
ness with a gentleman his word is enough. 
While the justice of the peace in Tarry- 
well was arranging for witnesses, Imogen 
telephoned to her house for a motor, and 
straightened her hat at a mirror in the 
justice’s front hall. She was very glad that 
she was going to be married to the man she 
loved. And she did not find it necessary to 
soothe her conscience with sophistries. What 
the world was going to think of so very sud- 
den a marriage did not give her any con- 
cern. She had the man she wanted, and 
she retained the money which was neces- 
sary to her comfort; and nothing else mat- 
tered. The last thing she feared was that 
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Rutherford would now make any difficulty 
about the money. 

“‘T’m afraid,” she smiled to herself in the 
mirror, ‘‘that he will never be able to sneer 
at other people’s morals any more.” 

And she was glad. She wanted a husband, 
not a paragon. She imagined that Ruther- 
ford would telephone to New York for his 
valet and his clothes, and take up his resi- 
dence in her new house. 

Instead, when they had been married, 
and the motor had arrived, he asked to be 
driven to the station. 

“Surely,” she said, ‘‘ Parker can get your 
things together, and bring them out. You 
don’t have to go back to New York. And, 
besides, your feet are soaking wet.” 

Between the justice speeding the happy 
pair from the porch of his home and the 
chauffeur waiting for them in the auto- 
mobile, there was only fifty feet of gravel 
path on which to hold an argument. It had 
to be all the more concise because of its 
limitation. 

“Nothing,” said Archie, “has happened 
to make me feel any different about the 
Bannerman money.” 

She held her head a@ little higher, and her 
neck stiffened. “If that’s your conviction, 
I have nothing to say.” 

“You see—” 

“T see one thing very plainly,”’ she said. 
“You haven’t married me, Archie. You 
have merely—made an honest woman of me. 
I am exceedingly grateful.” 

“You don’t understand. We can’t talk 
now.” 

He helped her into the motor, and she 
told the chauffeur to drive to the station. 
Archie tried to hold her hand; but she was 
angry and would not let him. She sent the 
chauffeur into the ticket-office to find out 
about trains and then turned sharply on her 
husband. 

“Quick,” she said, “‘ what’s the idea?” 

““We’ve thrashed it out-so often.” 

“My dear boy, you had lunch with me 
to-day. It was paid for, or will be paid 
for, with Bannerman money. Yov’re sit- 
ting in a Bannerman-money car. These are 
mole-hills. But the mountains are made of 
the same stuff. I don’t see.” 

“Tf you gave up the Bannerman money,” 
he said, “I could still give you lunch and an 
occasional, possibly a permanent, motor. 
It’s accepting things that I couldn’t pos- 
sibly supply myself that is impossible.” 














We're not to live together, then?” 

‘Not on your scale of living.”’ 

‘‘Won’t you even visit me?” 

“Of course. But you must visit me, too, 
so that any indebtedness of that kind can 
be paid on the nail.” 

She smiled and grew rosy. 

“T think it would be nice if you sent to 
town for your things, and paid me a visit 
now. It’s a shock to be married and have 
one’s husband leave on the first train.” 

Her hand dropped into his, and his res- 
olution was shaken 

“There are so many telegrams to send,” 
she said; “it would be nicer to attend to 
them together. And I think, no matter how 
good your reasons are, that if you left me 
the very minute we were married, it would 
surely be found out and people would be 
puzzled into saying all sorts of disagreeable 
things.” 

“T haven’t thought of that,’ he said. 
“Will you really put me up for a few days? 
Of course I want to stay in the worst way. 
But afterward you'll go somewhere with 
me, won't you?—just to see how you could 
get along on what I can give.” 

The chauffeur returned to say that there 
was a train in three-quarters of an hour. 

“That won’t do,” said Imogen; ‘“‘ we will 
go home. By the way, MacCaltine, Mr. 
Rutherford and I have just been married.” 

They sat on the terrace after dinner, 
drinking coffee and looking down on the 
lake. The machinery of Imogen’s house 
was well oiled. And no one knew better 
than Archie Rutherford how incomparably 
comfortable a huge income can make a 
man. He had all the tastes of a multi- 
millionaire; or, rather, he had all the tastes 
which multimillionaires ought to have. He 
complimented his wife. 

“’Gene,”’ he said, “you do yourself 
awfully well! Do you know it? Ever so 
much better than most people who have un- 
limited means.” 

“Do you really like my way of keeping 
house?” 

“TI particularly like your servants. They 
are never around when they are not wanted. 
Do you engage them yourself?” 

“Yes. Having them right is just as im- 
portant to me as having my clothes fit. 
And it isn’t going to be much trouble. It’s 
very easy to make them happy and com- 
fortable without spoiling them.” 

“IT don’t know anybody that likes money 
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more than I do,” said Rutherford. “It’s a 
real tragedy to me not to be able to live the 
way you live.” 

“Don’t let’s talk about it now. We be- 
long to each other—that’s the main thing. 
And it will be great larks going for trips and 
things with you—on your money.” 

“Tf I took you abroad,” he said, “we 
could travel first class, and do ourselves 
pretty well; but we’d have to be a little 
careful about hotels and the big items of 
life. I’m nervous. I don’t feel like sitting 
still. Id like to walk up and down with 
my arm around your waist.”’ 

“Would you?” She rose happily. 

“T wonder how often I’ve dreamed of 
this,” he said; “only, in the dreams, the 
terrace was mine and the marble house and 
the lake, and I was giving you everything— 
inste ad of just only a same. 

“Rutherford is a beautiful name,” she 
said. “J got very sick of being Mrs. Ban- 
nerman. Do you ‘know, Archie, that I gave 
the two millions for the home for unpro- 
tected oan She laughed and blushed in 
the moonlight. “I gave them anonymously. 
It was just a matter for one’s own con- 
science. It wasn’t necessary for outsiders 
to know how one felt about the Banner- 
man money.” 


“T think that’s splendid,” said Ruther- 


ford. 
“Doesn't it—doesn’t it—make the rest 
seem any different to you?” she said— 


“any cleaner?” 

“We agreed not to talk about those things 
to-night.” 

She sighed. 

““We mustn't have any troubles to think 
about. We’re on our honeymoon.” 

“T ought not to feel so happy,” 
“T ought to feel wicked, but I don’t. 
were wicked, you know.” 

“T was,” but there was no bitterness or 
regret in his voice, triumph rather. 

She laughed quietly. ‘‘ Men are so con- 
ceited,” she said; “they always think 
they ’re to blame.” 

“T don’t understand. 
blame.”’ 

“Archie,” she said, “when you saw that 
there was going to be a thunder-storm, what 
was your chief thought?”’ 

“That you would get wet,”’ 
promptly. 

Imogen laughed again. 
“What was yours?” 


she said. 
We 
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he answered 


“Why?” said he. 
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For answer, she drew herself from his arm, 
and flung both her arms about his neck. 
“* All must be well,”’ she whispered, “that ends 
well. Only say you think so, too, Archie.” 

“T don’t think it,” he said. “I know it! 
Oh, my darling!” 


Considering the vast difference in their 
incomes, they managed to be together a 
great deal. And there were people who 
maintained that the Rutherfords were 
ideally married. Rutherford’s friends said: 
“He has the woman he always wanted with- 
out giving up a jot of his bachelor freedom 
and independence. He keeps his old rooms, 
and whenever she comes into town for a 
day or two he puts her up. Or if he wants a 
breath of fresh air, he simply slips out to the 
country, and she makes him feel at home. 
He only accepts what he can pay back with 
interest. Of course, it’s very absurd— 
money is money. But Archie always had 
quixotic ideas, and lived up to them, and 
one went on liking him just the same.” 

Indeed there was something to be said for 
the arrangement. They were spared that 
daily and hourly familiarity which breeds 
coolness, if not contempt. They remained 


new, fresh, and extremely entertaining in 
each other’s eyes, and were always im- 
mensely eager for each other’s society. 


When they met, Imogen would say, “At 


last!” when they parted, ‘‘So soon!” 

They had always plenty of conversation, 
which a more continuous intercourse might 
have exhausted. When they saw each other 
they beamed and were genuinely delighted. 
Their marriage had all the delightful ro- 
mance of an engagement: rapturous meet- 
ings, interminable partings. They never 
saw each other at a disadvantage. When 
Archie visited his wife, he felt that he was 
also her guest, and took a hearty delight in 
being upon his best béhavior. Sometimes, 
but not often, when his mood was almost 
puerilely romantic, he went to her without 
sending word of his coming; once so late 
at night that her household were all in bed, 
and he threw gravel at her window to wake 
her. She came out on her balcony and pre- 
tended that she did not know him. - They 
had a delightful flirtation. And finally she 
came down and let him in. At breakfast 
Imogen’s butler was ill at ease. The good 
man was genuinely shocked. 

Whenever Archie’s telephone bell rang, 
he hurried eagerly to the instrument on the 
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chance that he should hear his sweetheart’s 
voice: “Archie, ’m in town. Can you 
give me dinner? And put me up?” 

They were rapturously married. 

And it was not until they went abroad, 
on Rutherford’s money, that difficulties 
entered their eccentric Eden. 


III 


THoucH Imogen’s tastes were naturally 
extravagant, she had been trained by her 
parents’ lack of means to the knowledge and 
practice of domestic economy. Nothing, 
however, had been easier for her than to dis- 
card, disregard, and even forget such prac- 
tice and knowledge. She had enjoyed the 
Bannerman money too long ever to be a 
success as the wife of a poor man. 

Because she had found excitement and 
romance in visiting her husband for a day 
or two at a time, she thought it would be 
easy and pleasurable to subdue her extrava- 
gant inclinations for six months or a year. 
They planned, if the fancy still held after 
visiting London and Paris, to go around the 
world. Her disillusionment began with the 
accommodations which Rutherford had en- 
gaged for them on the Alauretania. 

The last time she had crossed the ocean, 
she had occupied, with her mother, one of 
the royal suites—bedrooms, bath-room, sit- 
ting-room, dining-room, and butler’s pantry. 
It had been like living in a pretty little cot- 
tage at the seaside. On the present oc- 
casion she was to sleep in one of two narrow 
berths, or on a still narrower sofa if she pre- 
ferred, to eat in public, and to bathe in a 
tub to which dozens of other people had ac- 
cess. But she managed to choke down her 
disgust and disappointment, and to smile 
and nod when Rutherford asked her if she 
thought she could ‘‘ make out.” 

“Of course I can,” she, said; “two lux- 
urious crossings don’t corkpletely blot out 
memories of others that-weren’t. The first 
time we went abroad, when I was a tiny 
baby, mama and papa and I had but one 
stateroom, and mama was seasick and papa 
had a cold in his head and snored so that 
I used to dream that I was being attacked 
by lions. And once I shared a stateroom 
with a rich lady’s maid.” 

But for all her cheerfulness, Imogen felt 
the discomforts and humiliations of that 
voyage keenly. And Rutherford, to whom 
she made no complaints, knew that she felt 
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them. ‘Still,’ he said to himself, “what 
the devil is a poor fellow to do? I can’t 
spend two months’ income on a voyage 
lasting only five days.”’ 

On the way up to London, Imogen said, 

“Archie, did you know that I was very 
miserable on the Mauretania?” 

“T did,” he said, “‘and it made me feel 
like a stingy dog. But what can a man do, 
if he hasn’t the price?” 

“A woman,” said she, “can’t be happy 
with the man she loves—if she’s miserable 
with him—can she?”’ 

Archie laughed. 
comically,” he said. 

“Don’t you think it was much better 
when we were just on visiting terms?” 

Her husband looked dejected. 

“Don’t think I don’t love you,” she said ; 
“because I do.” 

“Tt isn’t that. 


“You put it rather 


It’s humiliating to know 


that my most thoughtful and devoted be- 
havior can’t atone for a lack of cash.” 

“Tt works both ways, Archie. No amount 
of money could make up for thoughtless- 
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ness on your part and lack of devotion. 
Most certainly if I had to choose between 
the money and you, I’d not choose the 
money. You know that. When you take 
me in your arms and kiss me and whisper 
into my hair, it’s so much the best thing 
that life could possibly have in it! But it 
doesn’t seem to me there ought to be any 
question of choice. I’ve got you. And, 
like it or not, I have got oceans of money. 
What good are your principles doing any- 
body? Why not chuck’em? You be my 
guest ’round the world. Oh, Archie, we 
could have such fun! It isn’t as if you 
liked living like a Spartan. You hate it 
just as much as I do.”’ 

“T know it,” he said. 

“Please,” she said, ‘‘ be a backslider.”’ 

He did not answer, but sat looking mood-, 
ily out over the living greens of England. 

She enjoyed London, but not so much as 
she could have enjoyed it. During the last 
week of their stay, she asked him if he had 
written to Paris engaging rooms. 

‘“No,” he said, “not yet. Why?” 


They sat on the terrace after dinner, drinking coffee and looking down on the lake 
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“T don’t like to say why, dear,”’ she said, 
“but if a woman. isn’t luxurious in Paris she 
might as well be at home mending socks.” 

“Meaning you just can’t stand it any 
longer?” : 

“ Archie,”’. she said, her face against his 
and speaking over his shoulder, “I’m going 
to take a nice:comfortable house in Paris 
and have a couple of motors, and if you ab- 
solutely won’t live in my house and share 
things with me—why, you shall take a 
room in the nearest hotel—and we'll go 
back to being just lovers again. I’m sorry, 
if you’re sorry. I’ve tried.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and his face 
wore a distressed look. He was bitterly dis- 
appointed. Yet he could with difficulty 
have.explained why. . Life with her upon 
economical terms had not seemed alto- 
gether rosy even to him. And at that he 
had spent more upon the lesser luxuries and 
comforts than he could well afford. 

She was afflicted by his expression and his 
silence. 

“You're not angry with me?”’ 

“T’m just grieving,” he answered; ‘at 


least,” and he smiled, “‘if we are to separate 
and go it on ‘our own,’ I can blow you to the 


best that Paris has for a few days, while 
you’re house-hunting.”’ 

“You're very patient with me, Archie. 
I’m a spoiled child. I’ve tried not to be, 
but it’s no good.” 

His smile had in it a something of the 
angelic. And she could have cried, so self- 
ish she felt. She would not go into his arms 
when he opened them to her. 

“T refuse to be happy,” she said. 
too ashamed.”’ 

“You mustn’t be,” he said. ‘After all, 
our marriage, sparse as it is, is the best 
marriage I know. I believe that living our 
own lives according to our own views 
helps, if any help is needed, to keep us in love 
with each other. That’s the main thing. 
It’s as if I,a commoner, had married some 
royal personage, under the rose.”’ 

“You a commoner!” said she. ‘I like 
that. I’m not worthy to be your wife! I 
ought merely to be your mistress, so that 
you could cast me off when you got tired 
of me.” 


‘ 


‘T’m 


“You are the most wonderful thing ‘that - 


can belong to a man,” he said—‘‘a wife 
and a mistress—all in one.” 

He went out presently, and sent her from 
the nearest florist’s an armful of pink roses. 


IV 

THEY got no farther than Cairo in their 
journey around the world. Imogen had a 
great suite of rooms at Shepherd’s, and 
Archie, who had spent more in London and 
Paris than was good for his letter of credit, 
was economizing at a much cheaper cara- 
vansary. One evening she sent for him. 
She was radiant. 

““My dear,” she said, ‘‘the most delight- 
ful thing has happened. There is going to 
be a little Rutherford! Oh, if you only 
knew how often I’ve prayed that it would 
happen.” 

He folded her in his. arms and held her 
very close for a long time of silence. He did 
not wish her to see his face. A child of their 
union wasa possibility on which he had never 
allowed his imagination to dwell, since; in 
some subtle way, it was sure to affect even 
his own adamantine attitude toward the 
Bannerman money. Could he even hope to 
impose his own quixotic principles upon a 
future generation? He could never deny 
his wife the right to bring up her own chil- 
dren in’ the luxurious way that would un- 
doubtedly seem best to her. He could not 
expect them to disinherit themselves in the 
event of her death. What use would chil- 
dren have for a father who deliberately 
wished them to be poor? A wild desire to 
go into business and achieve a huge and 
honorable fortune in his own right entered 
his head and left him bitterly smiling. The 
mere fact of his aversion for the Bannerman 


-money proved that he had in him none of 


those elements which go to make a success 
in business. And he knew it very well. 

“T had rather,” says the average Ameri- 
can, “have a clean fortune than a dirty one. 
I had infinitely rather, however, have a dirty 
fortune than no fortune at all.” 

Archie Rutherford might have found a 
million compatriots to agree with his preach- 
ing; he would have found few to follow his 
practice in leaving untouched money which 
he felt to be vile. If Jesus Christ had ever 
enjoyed one millionth of the worship from 
Christians that money has received, the 
world might be an exceedingly heavenly 
place. Brown is a great painter. Yes, in- 
deed he is: why, he gets five thousand dol- 
lars for a portrait. Smith is a great play- 
wright. Smith? I should just say he is 
a great playwright! Why, “Lottie’s Gar- 
ters” ran two hundred and fifty nights, and 





Maternity delighted Imogen, as did almost everything which is riotously expensive 


“Susan’s Peccadillos”’ ran two hundred and 
eighty. 

“ Aren’t you glad?”’ 

“T am glad!” 

He showed her a face across whose love 
and admiration there was now no shadow. 
In those few moments the man had disinte- 
grated. His own hands he would keep clean 
to the end, but he had already accepted on 
behalf of his future offspring whatever 
might be for their seeming welfare in this, 
the age of gold. She would bring them 
up like young princes and princesses. It 
was inevitable. Therefore he accepted it. 

“And of course,”’ said Imogen, ‘‘ we shall 
have to go back to America instead of on 
and on. I’m not a bit afraid—I’m 
nothing but glad. Still, one wants one’s 
own people about one, and most especially 
one’s own doctors who talk the American 
language.” 

She broke off into delicious laughter. 

“T shall be a wonderfully clever mother,” 
she said, “believe me, my dear. But I 
couldn’t possibly havea baby in— Japanese.” 


The child (a most brilliant, precocious 
nine-pound one) was born in Imogen’s 
beautiful white house at Tarrywell. Un 
known to his wife, Rutherford dug very 
deep into his income, and footed all the 
bills attendant upon the baby’s arrival 
“About all a poor man can do for his son,’ 
he said to himself, “is to give him a clear 
start in life.” 

Maternity delighted Imogen, as did al 
most everything which is riotously expen- 
sive. And the world was immensly tickled 
by the spectacle of a baby who dressed ex- 
clusively in Irish lace, and a father who hac 
sworn off cigars and taxicabs in order that 
his slender and cleanly income might catcl 
up with him. 

Still, having once swallowed the Banner 
man pill on behalf of his offspring, he was 
enormously happy. 

And the stars of a certain June midnight 
saw him, like a lover, stoop to gather a hand 
ful of gravel from the rose-bordered patb 
that ran beneath his sweetheart’s window, 
in her house, at Tarrywell. 


The next story by Gouverneur Morris, ‘‘An Idyl of Pelham Bay Park,’’ will appear in the 
December issue. 
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The Honorable Champ Clark, speaker of the House of Representatives. Some say he won't keep this 
job long—he'll move on to the White House 


The Honorable Champ 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


UT West—that is to say, anywhere - 


: 


and everywhere on the Sunset side 

of the Mississippi—whenever they 

consider 1912 and the White 
House, they talk of the Honorable Champ 
Clark. Also, when they begin talking of a 
man for the presidency, he is worth writ- 
ing about. 

As a cog in the wheels of state the White 
House is of moment and emphasis. An 
American President has more real power 
than any king or kaiser or czar or sultan in 
all Europe. An English king has so little 
real power that, so far from selecting his 
cabineteers, he, in most household cases, 
can’t even pick out his own servants. A 
Swedish king is so slightly in controlling 
evidence that, when his “subjects” grow 
weary of him, they tell him to resign, and he 
resigns. Czars and sultans are strong on 
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paper, but there it stops. The Czar spends 
his locked-in life a fugitive from his own 
ghost-seeing fears, when not a fugitive from 
actual popular wrath; while the despotic 
power of a sultan—of which we hear so 
much—is driven, under frown of the Turk- 
ish public, to confine itself to palace execu- 
tions and the secret and occasional bow- 
stringing of some suj erfluous wife. 

An American President is more of a 
world-influence—being stronger as a world’s 
force—than any of these. This is due to 
the law—to his scope and powers as indi- 
cated by the constitution—coupled with 
the added condition that he is the chosen 
head of ninety-two millions of people, all of 
whom are people and not half-people, nor 
quarter-people, nor beasts. 

The Honorable Champ—just now speaker 
of the House of Representatives, an office 
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second only to the White House. in ‘civic 
weight—was born in 1850, the ridge-pole 
year of the last century. His people were 
from New Jersey. His father was a Whig 
and a dentist. That Whig chieftain, Henry 
Clay, lived in Kentucky. Knowing which 
last, and hearing that the Kentucky teeth 
offered a splendid field of operations for a 
painstaking dentist, Clark pére promptly 
headed that way. He settled in Anderson 
County, where the Honorable Champ was 
born. 

While his earnest parent, saddle-bags 
filled with Whig literature and the tools of 
his art, roamed up and down the face of 
Blue Grass nature—after the manner of a 
Methodist circuit-rider—ta!king _ politics 
and pulling cuspids, bicuspids, and molars, 
and thus contributing to the neighborhood 
excitement and agony in a double-barreled 
way, the Honorable Champ passed his boy- 
hood and early youth. He put in his days 
hoeing corn, snaring rabbits, chopping 
wood, and clerking in a store. He was 
thoroughgoing in these employments, and 
none in old Anderson owned a quicker eye 
in telling weeds from corn, or a sleightier 
hand in setting a figure-4; none with less 
effort could toss up his two full cords of 
daily beech and maple, or more gracefully 
tie up ten pounds of brown sugar or tear 
off from a bolt of blue jeans what yards 
were required for a pair of trousers. 

Odd hours the Honorable Champ went 
to school, and in due time romped bookwise 
through such seminaries as the Kentucky 
University, Bethany College, and the Cin- 
cinnati Law School. It is, by the way, 
among the boasts of the Honorable Champ 
that, while in his callow pinfeather twen- 
ties, he was made president of Marshall Col- 
lege, West Virginia, at which wellspring of 
learning he is still remembered for his erudi- 
tion, his length of reach, and his power to 
hit like the kick of a mule. 

Time—as say the story-writers—went 
on, according to time’s immemorial habit, 
and Clark fére died and went the way of all 
flesh, which is as grass and cometh up but 
to be cut down. He had been a good Whig, 
but a bad bill-collector—so the neighbors 
said—and thus it befell that, dying, he left 
the Honorable Champ heir to little beyond 
a huge bundle of papers which commemo- 
rated the political deeds and utterances of 
his hero, Clay. These the Honorable 
Champ read, but with no vast personal ad- 
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vantage, I should say, and reported him- 
self more muddled than refreshed thereby. 

Recurring to his happy boyhood. The 
Honorable Champ grew up lean, lathy, 
angular, as strong as a bear and as awk- 
ward as a rail-fence. His great passion was 
for oratory; and, seizing upon every occa- 
sion, he made speeches on every conceivable 
question, from saving grace and infant bap- 
tism to the evils of wildcat banking. There 
was a village debating society, and it goes 
without saying that the Honorable Champ, 
as the local Demosthenes, shone high and 
brightly in its narrow skies. 

When not holding spellbound the debat- 
ing society, the Honorable Champ was busy 
gaining celebration at what local balls were 
held. No one than he shook a more fervent 
moccasin, none went deeper into the whirl- 
ing thick of things. The Honorable Champ 
danced violently, and some said gracefully, 
and the deeds he did at such conjunctions 
as “Swing your pardners!” and “Grand 
right and left!” robbed the onlookers of 
their Anderson County breath. 

Also, there exists a waifword in old 
Anderson that the Honorable Champ was 
a mighty singer of hymns. His superb 
rendering of “Old Hundred” is tenderly 
recalled. It is in dispute whether he sang 
tenor or bass; and in the fog which en- 
velopes the subject it is perhaps a justifi- 
able assumption that he performed as one 
of those vocal middle-of-the-roaders known 
as baritones. Since going to Congress, 
however, the Honorable Champ has put 
on the dignity of silence and ceased to be 
melodious. 

Having achieved an education, and con- 
quered his right to call himself attorney and 
counselor-at-law, the Honorable Champ— 
taking the late Mr. Greeley’s advice—went 
West. He went to Kansas and didn’t like 
it. Then he back-tracked to Missouri, 
which pleased him better, and after almost 
as much of circling uncertainty as was 
evinced by Noah’s dove when it went seek- 
ing accommodations in what watery day 
preceded Ararat, he settled down in the 
village of Louisiana, to shift finally to 
Bowling Green. By way of getting ac- 
quainted, he edited a local paper. Later, 
he swung his unfettered shingle to the breeze 
in the practice of Missouri law, which is 
marked by much excitement and small fees. 

About this crisis, having plenty of time 
on his hands, the Honorable Champ se: 
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about a needed amendment in his name. 
His name was originally Beauchamp, but 
nobody knew how to pronounce it. The 
word is “Beecham,” spoken as it should be, 
_ but every day, aye, every hour of the day, 
came folk who, all uncurried in their Eng- 
lish, called him “Bowchamp.”’ This filled 
him with dismay; wherefore, one Missouri 
morning, in a vein of savage melancholy, 
he up with the broad-ax of trenchant reso- 
lution, chopped away the first syllable, and 
made it “Champ.” 

Should fate and the votes of his coun- 
trymen send the Honorable Champ to 
the White House, he will make a good 
President, a President of the Lincoln 
school. He has the brains. More im- 
portant, he has the honest courage. It 
calls for no mighty intelligence to discharge 
the duties of a President. Fenced by law 
and the constitution, the way lies as openly 
obvious to the Presidential feet as Fifth 
Avenue itself. . Anyone with wit enough to 
drive the village bus has wit enough to be a 
good President. With the last word, it’s 
but sticking to the road, and turning to the 
right when you meet somebody. What 
most it calls for is courage—courage to 
defy what lions, in the guise of pirate money 
and other evil influences, are forever lurk- 
ing in ambush and lying in sinister wait. 

That question of a flawless courage is im- 
portant when you go talking of a tenant 
for your White House. Commonly the 
people don’t control the White House any 
more than they control Congress. Who 
then? Campaign contributors; that is to 
say, those sinister money influences above 
adverted to. It is they who are generally in 
control. Avoiding names and going only 
to facts, the government is not run by the 
public, but by the party. The party is run 
not by the voters, but by campaign con- 
tributors, by the big venal money influ- 
ences. As witness: In 1892 the public 
elected a President and a Congress upon an 
issue of tariff. The public wanted the Mc- 
Kinley bill repealed. An extra session was 
called by the White House. To consider 
tariff? No; finance. The banks asked the 
repeal of silver. The banks had filled the 
party treasure-chest. The public had fur- 
nished only the votes. In 1896 the public 
elected a President and a Congress upon an 
issue of finance. An extra session was 
called by the White House. To consider 
finance? No; tariff. The protected indus- 
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tries “asked tariff changes which would 
affix another bandit cipher to their bank- 
balances. The protected industries had 
filled the nine-million-dollar treasure-chest 
for that campaign. The public had fur- 
nished only the votes. 

Settling in Missouri, the Honorable 
Champ, from the beginning, evinced a 
genius for politics, in which “science of cir- 
cumstances’’—to quote the late Senator 
Voorhees—he was well equipped to shine. 
High of head, handsome, the Honorable 
Champ was one calculated to fill the pop- 
ular eye. And in a world that sees more 
than it hears, and would sooner look than 
listen, filling the popular eye is in politics 
nine-tenths of the battle. 

Aside from advantages of person, the 
Honorable Champ possessed those powers 
and graces of the mental which fail not of 
popular victory when moved upon the field. 
The native current of his thought was deep 
and strong; his mind, eminently quick and 
powerful, owned widest grasp. Strong in 
his English, rich in figure and simile, his 
audiences bent before him like wind-swept 
fields of wheat. In Congress there has been 
none more eloquent than he since the days 
when Hayne fell back before Webster, and 
the bitter Randolph of Roanoke laid the 
rhetorical cowhide across the shoulders of 
Henry Clay. 

The Honorable Champ, too, is a born 
herd-leader—a natural captain of men. 
Folk go with him confidently, follow him 
without putting a question. To this qual- 
ity of magnetism, he adds optimism and 
perfect poise. There are no airs, no as- 
sumptions, no pedestals to go with the Hon- 
orable Champ. He maneuvers politically 
and personally without throwing out skir- 
mishers. He is the neighbor of every man, 
and every man’s friend. He is not a god; 
he is that maker of gods, an intensely nor- 
mal, balanced human being. 

The trusts do not like the Honorable 
Champ. Such as the Rockefellers and the 
Carnegies, as well as all those other weasels 
of corporate rapacity now sucking the yolk 
from the egg of every man’s opportunity, 
don’t like him. The Carnegies and the 
Rockefellers, the trusts and the banks and 
the railroads, hate instinctively the Champ 
Clark sort of man. The Honorable Champ 
belongs by birth in the opposite camp. 
Moreover—and this frightens them—he 
possesses, as I’ve told you, these three vir- 
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Speaker Clark and his family—* He is the ; neighbor of every man, and every man’s 
friend. He is not a god; he is that maker of gods, an intensely normal, balanced human being™ 
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tues of honesty, courage, and brains. He is 
neither to be bribed nor bullied, nor—to 
follow the lure alliterative to the bitter end 
—bamboozled. Like the late Mark Twain, 
he tries to treat the rich with all the defer- 
ence and respect he does the poor man; he 
succeeds, but it requires an effort. 

The Americanism of the Honorable 
Champ is of that of-the-people, for-the- 
people, by-the-people kind which, while 
rare and growing rarer, in proportion as 
Yorktown takes on the form of tradition 
and the outlines of Bunker Hill are lost in 
the mists and fogs of time, so much agitates 
our publicists of the “safe and sane’’—to 
whom the most alarming thing about a 
democracy is that it produces now and then 
a democrat! 

During what years he has been in Con- 
gress, and emphatically in what space he has 
served as speaker, the Honorable Champ 
has won golden celebration. He has stood 
out like a lighthouse on a difficult coast. It 
was what I, myself, looked for, knowing 
the man and his upbringing. The Honor- 
able Champ was lucky in his boyhood and 
young manhood. Missing the ignorance 
of cities, he had the illuminating advan- 
tages of a rural rearing. 

It should not amaze one that a man 
whose lite has been passed in a village so 
small that a cowboy might almost throw 
the loop of his lariat around it and drag it 
hither and yon with his pony, should make 
a best congressman or a best President. 
It is well known in the annals of place- 
holding that those elected to office, whether 
judicial, legislative, or executive, from what 
we'll call the country regions, are the moral, 
mental, and therefore the political superiors 
oi what folk are sent up from the big cities. 
It isn’t that the moral-mental average of 
the city may not equal that of the country, 
although I’m free to say I do not think it 
does, but in the boiling and seething and 
fretting and bubbling, incident to the 
crowded, overheated life of a big city, the 
corimunal dregs come surely to the political 
top. In villages and what smaller com- 
munities are cooled of a rural nearness, the 
dregs remain at the bottom, where ever 
dregs belong. 

The Honorable Champ was in Congress 
during the second Clevelandiad. He was 
not always with that administration. Save 
for one term, he has been in Congress ever 
since, and owns a record white as wool. He 
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has ever kept faith with the public; and 
no man distrusts for one moment the hon- 
esty of every attitude he has assumed, 
every vote he has given in. 

When the Honorable Champ first 
came to Washington he was regarded by 
super-critical ones as verging upon green. 
That greenness has departed; the verdant 
has gone from him. As a publicist he is 
now seasoned, not to say kiln-dried, and 
has secured a firm and proper focus on 
public affairs. In the old day he was in- 
clined to be romantic; his nature was full 
of moss and mocking-birds. This, too, has 
fled with that greenness, and he stands now 
the sublimation of the practical. 

He reads largely, remembers accurately, 
and all he knows lies ready to his mental 
hand. He talks confidently, fluently, elo- 
quently, is not to be posed by interruption 
or question, and thinks as well standing up 
as he does sitting down, which is more than 
can be said of some of us. Likewise, there 
is a wholesale sense of humor imbedded in 
the Honorable Champ. He can tell a joke, 
and laugh like the roar of a storm. His 
mind, too, is as clean as a woman’s. Rabe- 
lais, were he to return and the Honorable 
Champ step up to a presidency, would win 
no White House vogue. 

Commonly, the great man is the man you 
never meet. The reason is well expressed 
and understood by proverb-makers and 
epigrammatists, speaking of what feeling is 
bred by familiarity. The Honorable Champ 
is an exception to this rule. See him when 
you will, as often as you will, you still fix 
him as one whose mental-moral altitude is 
sun-kissed and high above humanity’s tim- 
ber-line. 

In epitome, the Honorable Champ is the 
West. He has no hypocrisies. He stands 
by his game and his guns. But he would 
not for that overlook the rights of an East. 
His life is simple. He makes up existence 
meeting men, reading books, making 
speeches to further his political be:iefs. He 
is not a mugwump, not a Populist, but a 
Democrat who finds his principles and his 
inspirations in a party past. His is the 
democracy which existed before the cancer 
of a bandit commercialism had poisoned the 
party blood. No man need blush in shame 
for the Honorable Champ. He is as good 
a Democrat and as true an American as 
any who ever bought a bond or owned a 
bank. Jefferson would have recognized him, 
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Jackson taken him by the hand. He is 
no Danton, no Robespierre—the apostle 
of disorder, bent to cast all into chaos 
and then cement chaos with blood. He 
is wise, faithful; and morally as well 
as physically brave, he is as much 
the patriot as any who in the coun- 
try’s beginning suffered through 
a Valley Forge. He is no more to 
be corrupted than gold, no more 
to be corroded than a diamond. 
Tall, straight as a lance, broad 
of shoulder, the Honorable 
Champis as little the fop in 
appearance as were Jackson 
and Lincoln in their home- 
spun days. His clothes 
set carelessly upon 
him. His face 
is calm, steady; 
he has _per- 
mitted noth- 
ing to seam 
it with worry 
or knot it into 
scowls. The 
features are - 
strong and fine, 
forehead full and 
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Champ Clark's 
“Old Kentucky 


home" 


high, eyes Norse, mouth wide and 
promising, nosea bit beakish. He 
has no beard, and what remains 
of his hair—originally brown- 
yellow—is ’possum-colored. 
Personally, the Hon- {In the thirties—just before 


orable Cham p wins being a congressman 


all who approach him. 
lently in his favor that he is founded 
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It is excel- 


pon himself. No coterie controls 
him; no syndicate, no Archbold, sends 
him word. All there is of the Hon- 
orable Champ belongs to and will 
continue to belong to the public. 
Then there is his wife, who, with 

all that’s good about the Honor- 

able Champ, is the best thing 
about him still. Tender, true, 
cultured, refined, she has been 

_ a Stimulus and a star to 

guide, in all of the Hon- 

orable Champ’s career. 

She will win well and 

wear long, should fate 

some day find her 

“the first lady 
of the land.” 
She has edu- 
cation, ele- 
vation, com- 
mon sense. 
Also, she 
sees to it that 
the Honorable 
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a fanatic—wears out as many 
evening clothes as he does gar- 
ments of the sun-up sort. To know 
Mrs. Champ Clark is to believe 

in the Honorable Champ. 

he started Jf it hadn’t been for her I’d 
* have no reason for writing. 
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My little bag was lying there on the center-table just where I had left it. I dashed over, seized it, and in aninstant 
I was more alarmed than ever. The letter was not in the bag. “Call the hall porter at once,” I said to Johnson 
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This being astory of married life, who do you think is the 


**third person’’? Mrs. Van 


Vorst has seena lot of homes broken up at the divorce mill—homes that would 
have been happy havens if what she terms the ‘‘third person’’ had only received due 


consideration. 


were followed out there would be happier days ahead for all of us. 
best married-life stories we have printed 


ingly recommend this as one of the 


She thinks it should be treated with infinite respect, and if her plan 


We unhesitat- 


By Marie Van Vorst 


Author of ‘The Sin of George Warrener,” “In Ambush," etc. 


Illustrated by 


New York, February 12th, 10.30 A.M. 
S it all worth while? 

When a married woman puts this 
question to herself, it means only 
one thing: she has found out that her 

husband is beginning to care for some 
one else, and she asks herself harassingly 
if it is worth while trying to forgive, if it is 
possible to forget? 

Such is my case. 

This morning I had an important meeting 
at the club. I dressed and started down- 
town, but got no farther than the front 
door. There, in the hall, I found a letter 
which has completely unstrung me. It was 
not signed, and there was no envelope, but 
I recognized the handwriting, and it too 
evidently had fallen from my husband’s 
pocket as he went out on his way down- 
town. It was a letter, tender, familiar 
setting a time and place for meeting him, 
to-morrow afternoon, quite as though this 
were the most natural thing in the world. 
It came like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. 
Nothing could have made me believe an 
hour ago that Jack, my husband, was that 
sort of a man. 

I suppose they are all that sort, though. 

Since reading the letter my mind has 
been in disordered torment. I don’t know 
what to do or what to think. 

I don’t believe I have ever realized before 
just what my husband is to me. In our 
six years of married life I have been not so 
much ecstatically happy as what you might 
call reluctantly content. I realize now, 
with a sharp anguish of regret, that I have 
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not perhaps done my part! Taking it for 
granted you’ve got a man is not the same as 
doing all you can to keep him. 

It was my husband who fell in love with 
me, chose me, wooed me, won me. When 
we were married I was a poor girl from a 
small town up in New York State where 
Jack’s business took him often. His was 
a case of love at first sight, he has always 
said. Hé saw me one night at the theater, 
I was there with a box-party, and as he 
knew one of the men he got an introduc- 
tion in that way. The next day I had a huge 
bunch of American beauties. That was in 
October. 

The following December we were married 
and my husband brought me to live in New 
York. Since then, he has become every year 
more and more successful in his business. 

But I’ve got used to being rich. The 
novelty has worn off. It seems perfectly 
natural to have a big house and lots of 
servants and automobiles and beautiful 
jewels. 

Yet Jack works just as hard as he did 
in the old days when we lived in a little 
flat and I thought it was: wonderful to have 
an Irish cook and a diamond ring! 

My semi-indifference has been a poor 
At all events, 


recompense for his effort. 
here Iam face to face with a problem the 
possibility of whose occurrence had never 


once crossed my mind. My husband is 
having an “affair” with another woman. 
What am I to do? 
There are two selves in me, as there 
probably are in every one, when sentiment 
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and reason are at war. There is the mean, 
vindictive Agnes Clarke, outraged, indig- 
nant, with wounded pride and the longing 
to punish. She says: 

“T’ve got here in my possession a letter 
which is almost conclusive proof against 
my husband. The law would condone me 
in whatever measures I saw fit to take 
against him.”’ 

But the better self, the heart-broken, 
loving Agnes Clarke, pleads: 

“Punishing Jack would only make you 
both wretched. Perhaps he is not alone 
at fault.” Perhaps not. 

There is no one to whom I can turn for 
advice. As I recall my various friends, I 
can’t think of a woman among them my 
age, twenty-eight, who would not advise 
me to stand on my dignity and let my hus- 
band suffer the consequences of what he 
is doing, even if it meant divorce. I don’t 
say, either, that there are not moments 
when I am tempted to do so, but my jeal- 
ousy is roused, horribly roused, and I 
know it blinds me. They call jealousy the 
“oreen-eyed monster.” They might better 
liken it to some sightless creature that goes 
heedlessly forward to its own destruction. 

Moreover, confiding in some other woman 
I would consider to be a breach of honor. 
Any question, however tragic, which lies 
between man and wife alone has its chance 
for hopeful solution. It is the calling in of 
outsiders to witness which forces affairs to 
a false and often desperate solution. 

So, as a temporary relief for my feel- 
ings, I have taken this means of talking 
things out with myself, here on this written 
page which no one will see, while I deliber- 
ate as to what would best be done. 

We women, it appears, never really ap- 
preciate a man’s love until he stops loving 
us. I realize now how tremendous Jack’s 
adoration had been for me, and I wonder, 
with a heavy heart, if I have lost it forever. 
When I was about to be married an old lady 
who knew my grandmother sent for me. 
She wanted to give me a little advice. 
Most of it was too old fashioned to be of 
any good, but I remember now her saying 
this: “My dear child, when you’re happy 
with your husband show all the lovings you 
can conjure up. A man is always touched 
by a woman who seems to love him, even 
his wife.”’ 

I thought she was silly and rather iron- 
ical. I believe she was right. I’ve let my 
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husband take my happiness too much for 
granted, whereas such a small effort might 
have changed everything, for it’s true, I’ve 
noticed, that, if it’s little things which make 
a woman unhappy, it’s little things which 
make a man happy. The least trifle which 
goes wrong in the house can completely 
upset me, but Jack, if I show him just some 
slight attention, is as happy as a king. If 
I wait for him in the window, for instance, 
when he comes home, his whole expression 
changes when he sees me standing there as 
though his return meant something to me. 
His face lights up, and he looks so happy. 

Heavens, with such a power as that, 
why haven’t I kept him always content! 
I realize how self-absorbed in many ways 
I have been. From the very beginning of 
our married life, my husband put all his 
hopes in me. I put mine in outside things. 
I wanted excitement, distraction, society. 
What could all the society in the world 
mean to me if my husband’s thoughts were 
turned toward some other woman? 

And now it may be too late, for I cannot 
possibly appear happy, with such a sense 
of bitterness in my heart. Oh, to think that 
he let the letter drop in the hall almost as 
though he wanted me to see it! Jack, how 
could you? 


February 13th, Morning. 
It’s for to-day, this afternoon at five- 
the rendezvous fixed for my husband by 


that dreadful letter. I’ve stood it as long 
as I can. My mind is quite made up: 
I’m going to the rendezvous, too. 

Last night, when my husband came back 
from business, I had determined to be my 
true self with him, but I felt such revulsion 
when he stooped down and kissed me that 
I almost cried out. It made me shiver to 
think of having him touch me when per- 
haps at that very moment he was thinking 
of the other woman. I controlled myself 
as best I could, but what mental agony! 
How can he play his part so well? 

To-day I am absolutely unstrung. I can’t 
go on living this way. It’s better to bring 
matters to an actual crisis, and then we can 
have an explanation. It’s very strange, 
but all last evening, though I did not think 
of another thing, for a single instant, but 
that letter, I couldn’t have spoken of it 
to Jack. Even if he had asked me tenderly 
why I was so sad and mute, I would rather 
have had my tongue cut out than tell him. 
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Perhaps, in reality, if I had said sincerely: 
“Look here, Jack, you know how I love 
you. You see how miserable I am. If you'll 
only give up that other 

Oh, but I can’t even formulate the words 
here in secret! My pride is too terribly 
cut to the quick. I am not afraid of Jack, 


but I would feel in his power for the rest of 
my life if I confessed to him how jealous 


It too evidently had fallen fre m my husband's pocket as 


he went out. It was a letter, tender, familiar, 
setting a time and place for meeting 


him to-morrow afternoon 
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Iam. I would rather stand on my dignity 
and take the consequences. 

Jack has always had what they call 
the “artistic temperament.” This peculiar 
and elusive affair seems to excuse people 
from certain responsibilities. When he was 
eighteen he had his choice between college 
and Europe, forfour years. He took half of 
each: college for two years and, after that, 

[Europe for two years. They thought 
he had a lot of talent, so he went to 
the Beaux Arts in Paris and studied 
architecture. 

I guess he studied a good many 
other things at the same time. Per- 
haps he had more talent for the 

“other things” than for architec- 
ture. At all events, he decided 
to be a business man, and not an 
architect; only, as a sort of souve- 
nir of the ‘other things,” he has 
always kept a studio. 

Sometimes we give dances there, 
or teas, because it’s easy to make 
the place look attractive. It has 

such a high ceiling that no 

amount of light makes it glaring, 
and Jack has fixed it up beauti- 
fully, with al! the old things he 
brought home after his two 
years in Paris. 
I used to simply love the 
studio. 
Now I simply hate it. 

It’s there that Jack and— 
well, it’s the place she named 
in her letter. 

The more I have thought 

the matter over the more 

I consider. it my duty to 

go and surprise my hus- 

band and her. 
I have never had any 
children. This has been 
a great disappointment to 
Jack and me. Yet often, 
when [ am perplexed, I say 
to myself, “What would I 
do if I were a mother?” 

In this case I believe it 
would be my duty to find out just what kind 
of a father I had given my child. Fortified 
with this idea, Ihave decided to go this after- 
noon to the studio and wait there tosee what 
will happen. There must be a climax of 
some sort when they see me sitting there, in- 
formed, and prepared to receive them both. 























































lebruary 13th. Nine o'clock. 

AN unexpected thing has happened. I 
went to the studio at four. The appointed 
hour was five o’clock. I waited until al- 
most six. Nobody came. When I got 
down to Fifty-seventh Street, I asked the 
old colored janitor if Mr. Clarke was in the 
studio. 

‘No, ’m,” he grinned at me. I could not 
help thinking that he knew everything and 
was pitying me. 

“Do you expect Mr. Clarke to-day?” 

**Ain’t got no special orders, ’m. I’ve 
been in and dusted round as usual this 
mornin’, ’m. Would you like me to go up 
’n’ raise the blinds for you?”’ 

Johnson accompanied me up in the 
rickety old elevator. It’s a tumbledown 
fire-trap, that Fifty-seventh Street studio- 
building, but Jack says it’s the only place 
left in New York with ‘atmosphere.’ 
Atmosphere is like temperament. They go 
together. When you have temperament 
you must have atmosphere, and the com- 
bination seems to establish a special code 
which excuses you from a multitude of 
obligations. Still, I don’t want to be unjust 
to Jack. He certainly has done magnifi- 
cently in his business. But that doesn’t 
make these old wooden stairs of the studio 
any safer nor the elevator any more agree- 
able. I call it the ‘coon cage.”” When I 
get shut up in it with the elevator boy and 
the janitor it seems as though I’d strayed 
into the monkey-house at the Bronx. 

I waited by the door while Johnson 
pulled up the iron shutters. I didn’t care, 
in case she was already there, to see John- 
son’s expression. 

How queer it is that women never want 
pity when they really deserve it, and like 
nothing better when there’s no occasion 
to be sorry for them. I know more than 
one enviable wife who poses as a martyr, 
and who would be quite indignant if you 
told her she had a happy lot. I think I was 
a little that way myself until a very short 
time ago. Now Iam really unhappy, but 
I wouldn’t want even Johnson to suspect it. 

When he had gone and I heard the 
monkey-cage rattling down its shaft I 
shut the door and took a look around. 

I was alone. 

Some roses my husband had given me a 
few days before were still standing in a vase 
on the table. As I moved the jar in which 
their long stems bathed, the petals fell in 
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a shower, drifting downward, so sad, so 
beautiful, as though they were reluctant 
todie. I gathered them up in my hands and 
pressed them against my eyes, burning with 
unshed tears. It seemed as though my soul 
called out with yearning, 

“Don’t break my heart, Jack!” 

The winter twilight was beginning afready 
to cast long shadows in the studio. It 
seemed to me bigger and more empty than 
it ever had before. I felt lonely there and 
utterly miserable. I was doing a thing 
I completely disapproved of. Spying on a 
man has always seemed to me the most 
contemptibly low thing to do. For a man 
any means are legitimate if he wants or 
needs to find out what his wife is doing. 
But then, there is such a difference between 
a man’s jealousy and that of a woman. 

A man, when he shows his jealousy, is, 
as it were, defending the hearth. He wants 
to keep the household together. His hostil- 
ity to rivals is really a compliment he pays 
the woman. But her jealousy can only be 
destructive. When she sets about spying on 
her husband she is bound to find out some- 
thing she would be happier not to know, 
and when she has found it out there’s noth- 
ing to do but have a scene with her husband. 
This scene makes the first abyss between 
them. It may be only a crevice, but when 
it has parted the earth on which they stood 
together, no amount of witchcraft can close 
over the breach again nor restore things to 
their original condition. 

Does this mean that women should shut 
their eyes to everything their husbands do? 
While I waited in the studio thinking over 
the old, old problem, I couldn’t find a 
definite answer for this question. 

It was growing quite dark. I lighted the 
little lamp that Jack had used when he was 
at his afelier in Paris. As‘the half-hours 
rolled by and “they” did not come, my 
tired nerves seemed somewhat to relax. | 
could not, however, get my mind off the one 
subject that interests me. 

Some people say that men and women 
are natural enemies. It would be slightly 
immoral to accept that theory as a working 
basis for existence. The truth is, I think, 


that men and women are too purely per- 
sonal in their attitude toward each other. 
No matter how close friends two men may 
be, each has an%utside world. The same is 
true of two dear women friends. 

A husband and a wife must of necessity 

















have the same outside world. But apart 
from having each other they each have love, 
which they too often seem to forget. Men, 
American men, idolize woman. They put 
her on a pedestal, they can’t think too much 
of her, just as woman. But almost every- 
body has a fairly poor opinion of love. You 
hear lots of sneering remarks on the sub- 
ject, and people who manifest this sentiment 
as something to be proud of are generally 
looked upon as rather ridiculous. 

I really believe that love in marriage 
should be considered as a third person, the 
most important in the household, to be 
treated with infinite respect. If the woman 
is all the time thinking of her feelings and 
her pride and her dignity, she will be kept 
pretty wretched by small things. But it 
takes big things, very big things, really to 
kill love. The question she ought to put 
to herself when some unpleasant discus- 
sion occurs, is not, “‘Am J hurt?” but, ‘‘ Has 
this harmed my love?”’ 

Married love dies more often from starva- 
tion than from insult. And as a rule it’s 
safe to say the third person, if there be one 
between a couple, is not love, but the 
“other woman.” 

These were my thoughts as I sat there 
waiting. 

Then I began to ask myself what I would 
do if Jack and she were to come in together 
—what I would do, in fact, if I saw that it 
was a real love meeting. What could I do 
but show my outraged feelings, make a 
horrible scene, repudiate Jack, declare I 
was going to divorce him? And then what? 
Was that what I wanted? Oh, no, surely 
not. Then why wasI there? If the only 
thing likely to happen would be the thing 
I could least endure, and which would pro- 
voke me to an act which I would be sure to 
deplore, then why, in Heaven’s name, had 
I come? 

A flush of shame rose to my face. 

I got up to go, but just as I did so there 
was a noise at the door. My heart stood 
still, having sent all its blood into my 
flaming cheeks. Oh, to be able to vanish, 
to get away unperceived! I could hear a 
key rattling in the lock. 

Quickly I pushed aside the curtains and 
shrank behind them, covering myself as 
best I could, but peering out nevertheless. 

The door opened. Johnson came in. 

I almost fainted. 
Making up some pretext for my dis- 
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appearance behind the curtains, I told 
Johnson to see that the windows were se- 
cured so that they would not rattle. 

Then I fled. 

It was after six when I got home 

A frightful sense of relief crept over me, 
tingling warmly to my very finger-tips, and 
yet the horrible, vindictive Agnes Clarke 
clamored still for satisfaction. She insidi- 
ously convinced the other Agnes that 
obviously a mistake had been made in 
the hour or the day. The rendezvous was 
for to-morrow or had been for yesterday. 
There was no use, however, in the two 
Agneses bickering about it. All one of them 
need do was to read the letter to the other. 

It was too late for tea, when I came home, 
and, moreover, I had a dread that my hus- 
band would come in and find me if I stopped 
down-stairs in the library, so I went straight 
to my own room. There, without ringing 
for my maid, I sat.down on the sofa, per- 
fectly dejected. 

The room is a sweet place which my hus- 
band arranged for me entirely himself. 
The soft gray carpet and beautiful rugs, 
the brocaded silk hangings, and the Louis 
XVI furniture give it the exquisite air of 
some boudoir in which a woman should 
be only happy, femininely happy. 

Well, I was miserable, femininely miser- 
able. 

When I came to look for the letter in 
order to give the vindictive Agnes satis- 
faction I could not find it, nor the little bag 
I always carried, and into which I had put 
it before leaving the house. Bag and letter 
were gone! 

Where could I have left them? 

In one of two places only: either in the 
studio or in the taxicab that brought me 
up from Fifty-seventh Street. 

As the studio was less a wild-goose chase 
than a vagrant taxi, I decided for the studio, 
but I didn’t want the servants to see me 
going out again at half-past six, so I crept 
down the stairs and closed the door softly 
and walked across Seventy-second Street to 
Fifth Avenue, where I hailed an electric cab. 
It seemed as though we simply crawled 
down that avenue and over to the studio- 
building. When I finally got there I met 
Johnson coming out the door. 

“Oh, please,” I cried, “wait a moment 
‘ve forgotten something up in the studio.” 

“Ts that so, ’m?” Johnson replied, me- 
chanically leading the way to the elevator. 
























“Has anybody been here, Johnson, since 
I left?” I said nervously. 

“Why, I can’t say, ’m,” he solemnly 
answered. ‘I’ve been off duty and was 
just starting away when you-all come in. 
We can ask the hall porter, if you like, ’m.”’ 

I hated his comforting tone. We had 
reached the studio door. Johnson opened 
it, turned on the light. My little bag was the 
only thing I saw lying there on the center- 
table just where I had left it. 

I dashed over, seized it, and in an instant 
I was more alarmed than ever. ‘The letter 
was not in the bag. 

“Call the hall porter at once,” I said to 
Johnson. 

‘Nobody ain’t been robbin’ you, have 
they, Mis’ Clarke?”’ 

“It’s not a question of money,’ I ex- 
plained hurriedly; “I want to know who 
has been in the studio since I left it.’’ 

Johnson called the porter. I questioned 
him. 

“Has Mr. Clarke been here this after- 
noon?” 

“Wes:m.”’ 

“At what time?” 

**A little after six o’clock, I reckon, ’m.’ 

“After you saw me go away?” 

“Yes, ’m.” 

‘Did he leave any message for me?”’ 

‘*No, ’m, he did not.” 

[ summoned up my courage. “Is Mr. 
Clarke the only person who has been here 
since I left?”’ 

The man looked embarrassed. He shifted 
from one foot to the other. I waited. At 
length he said: 

“Why, to tell the truth, I can’t exactly 
say. I was out for a minute myself just 
after Mr. Clarke left, and as I came back 
from Sixth Avenue I saw a lady come out 
of the street door, but I don’t know rightly 
which studio she was coming from.” 

On a sudden inspiration I: put another 
question, “Was it the lady who sometimes 
comes here with Mr. Clarke?”’ 

The man hesitated. “It was so dark I 
couldn’t exactly see, ’m.” 

This was worse than any answer. 


’ 


It was 


the tacit avowal that Jack did come there 
with another woman. 

As though to offset the panic this sent 
to my heart, there was the gnawing anxiety: 
who had taken the letter? 

Was it Jack? 


Was the woman who came 


out of the 
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Had she seen the 
bag and gone back to find out whose it was? 
The questions pressed faster than I could 


street door that woman? 


answer them. I lifted the bag and shook 
out its contents on the table. Everything 
else was there; only the letter was gone. 

When I got back to the house a second 
time I was in a frightfully nervous state. 
I expected, of course, to meet my husband, 
as it was after seven, and I did not know 
what I was going to do or say. If she had 
been to the studio and taken the letter, 
then he knew nothing. If he had the letter, 
then he knew that I had read it. 

In any case, what attitude should I main- 
tain? I myself couldn’t tell. Only the im- 
pulse of the moment would decide when I 
saw my husband. 

As I went into the parlor, my heart beat- 
ing like a trip-hammer, it was not Jack I 
saw. Jack’s partner was sitting there, 
looking very serious. 

“My husband has found the letter,’ I 
thought. ‘‘He has sent Stimson to have an 
explanation.”” I dubbed this method of 
proceeding cowardly. But Mr. Stimson 
said at once: 

“Your husband asked me to come up and 
tell you that he was called out of town very 
suddenly by some urgent business for the 
M.,Y.,and T. Hereis his address.” He 
held me out a slip of paper. “Mr. Clarke 
said to tell you that he might be de- 
tained down in Atlanta for a week or ten 


days. If you need anything you are to 
call on me.” 
He rose. 


“There was no other message? It’s noth- 
ing disagreeable that takes him away?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, no,” Stimson smiled. “It’s a big job 
they’re offering him, no cause for tears.” 

I supposed that he alluded to my tor- 
mented expression, and I resented it. 
‘“‘Why, what did he take with him?” I 
asked. 

“He telephoned one of the servants about 
five o’clock to meet him at the train at 
six forty-five.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Stimson said 
good night. I thanked him for coming. 

When he had gone I sat a long time alone 
in the library. 

Jack was to be away for a week or ten 
davs! This gave me time. But why had 
he stopped at the studio before leaving, 
since he was in such a hurry that he couldn't 








Jack's partner was sitting there, looking very serious. 


“He has sent Stimson to have an ex planation.” 


even come up to the house to see me? When 
he had telephoned I was out, I suppose— 


out spying on him. And his thoughts? 
Where had they been? 

Above all, who had the letter? 

Did my husband have it? 

Did the other woman have it? 


New York, February 14th. 

St. VALENTINE’S Day; and no letter 
from Jack! 

I don’t know who St. Valentine was, but 
I think he made a great mistake if it was he 
who started the fashion of writing love- 
letters. Certainly they have brought into 
the world more misery than they ever have 
joy. In the first place, even the right sort 
of letter from your own husband is nearly 
always a disappointment. If you have been 
expecting something especially tender the 
phrases sound cut and dried and cold by 
comparison with your own sentiments. 
If your husband writes you about his busi- 
ness, you say to yourself: ‘‘ Not a word of 
love, only practical details. | How unro- 
mantic life becomes when vou’ve been 
married six ve ars!’’ If he writes only love, 


*My husband has found the letter,’ I thought. 
I dubbed this method of proceeding cowardly 


you say: ‘“ Nota word of his affairs. That 
means he is doing something he doesn’t 
want me to know about. Rather hard when 
you’ve been married only six years.” 

Perhaps it’s just as well Jack didn’t 
write. In my present state of mind there’s 
nothing he could say that would appeal to 
me. Women, I imagine, scek too much the 
absolute. The only minute that holds any- 
thing like certainty is this very present in- 
stant. Weshould cling toit, keepit fast, make 
it give up, before it has glided by, every 
bit of sweetness it has in store for us. But 
that is not our custom. We are always say- 
ing to ourselves when things go badly, 
“There is no reason for this to change.” 
And when they go well, we murmur sadly, 
‘‘Of course this cannot last.” 

The sad part of it is that men, our natural 
companions, have quite the opposite way 
of thinking; the present is their hour. 

When I reconsider the years of my mar- 
ried life, as I am doing, trying in a helpless 
way to find out whose is the fault, I realize 
that three-quarters of the unpleasant dis- 
cussions, the little disputes, the serious 
quarrels, IT have had with Jack came from 
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the fact that I began to question him about 
some future plan, to urge a decision con- 
cerning something which would in the due 
course of time have decided itself. Or else, 
when things were going peacefully, it was 


I who brought up some incident of the past, 
dragging it in as areluctant and unexpected 


guest. 

I see now how foolish in this way I have 
been. The woman who has really succeeded 
in creating a past and rearing a future for 
her married life has simply multiplied her 
chances for unhappiness. Since the present 
is all we have, why mortgage it? 

I remember once,when I wasa young bride 
still, I was talking with a friend of Jack’s. 
She was an elderly woman, very beautiful, 
with snow-white hair, and she passed for 
having been made unhappy by her idus- 
band’s whims for other women. He had 
died when they were young, and she had 
been many years a widow. There was some- 
thing serene, sad, and romantic in her 
hearing and in her conversation. I won- 
dered if she were always lamenting her hus- 
One day, given a 


band’s past iniidelities. 
she in- 


sudden boldness by the sympathy 
spired, I said to her, 

‘In all your married life, 
most regret?” 

She paused a moment, but 
emphasize the sincerity of what she was 
than from any astonishment 
my question caused her. Then she answered, 

‘The thing I regret most in my married 
life is that I didn’t spoil my husband more.” 

I was a little shocked then at such an 
Now I begin to understand what she 
meant. She had not,insentimental matters, 
lived hour by hour. Her marriage had been 
a love match just like Jack’s and mine, but 
she had realized too late the presence of 
that little “third person’’ whose destiny, 
in wedding, had been contided to her. 
He’s a most sensitive fellow, this little 
third person. If not properly treated he 
slips away beyond reach. 

Oh, how I hope he’s not 
from Jack and me for my 
him still! 


what is it you 
more as if to 


going to say, 


idea. 


I HAD a letter from Jack 
It sent a chill through my hea 
help wondering if he 
same time to he) I 


hundred other 
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it was full of hidden meanings. He says 
he does not know when he is coming home. 
Of course he does not allude to anything 
about the letter, nor to having found it in 
my bag. I can quite understand that if it 
was he who did find it, he feels constrained 
and awkward toward me. But then, per- 
haps he knows nothing. In that case I 
should think he would write differently. 

The only thing he seems really bent on is 
that I shall go to a dinner at the Welches’ 
to which we were both asked before he left. 
He says it’s important for business reasons 
that I shall make excuses for him and go 
to the dinner myself. 

Mr. Welch is der brother-in-law, and of 
course she will be there. 

Really if I had the courage I would 
rather like to face her down and see what 
she has to say for herself. I might find 
‘out, too, by her attitude, whether it was 
she who took the letter from my bag. But 
it proves nothing really, as she was too 
careful to sign it. She simply wrote across 
the page: 

“Dearest, Yes, I will come to-morrow at 
five. Wait for me down-stairs. I hate go- 
ing up alone when you are —— there. 
I would not fail you, though. I could not 
bear to fancy on your dear face a shade of 
disappointment caused my me, your ‘sun- 
shine’ as you call me.”’ 

“Sunshine” was in quotations. 
the letter by heart. 

Of course I shall not go to the dinner. 


I know 


20th. 
and 


February 
I WAVEN’r answered Jack’s letter, 
he hasn’t written again. 

[ wish I knew if he had gone away on 
purpose to give me time to reflect. I still 
feel too horribly injured to think lovingly 
of Jack. Ican argue with myself and rea- 
son beautifully, but it doesn’t take away 
one moment from the bitterness in my soul. 
I suppose there’s nothing to do but wait. 

‘he dinner at the Welches’ is to-morrow. 
They kr now Jack is away, and they take 
it for granted that I am coming. Mrs. 
Welch ins telephoned me since she got my 
note excusing Jack. I let the ae take 
her message. She said, ‘‘Tell Mrs. Clarke 
that Mrs. Welch is expecting her at eight.”’ 

She mnceue as an inducement several 
I sup- 

Her 


of the people who were to be there. 
pose she thinks them very smart. 
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I can telephone over in the morning that 
[ve got a cold and cannot possibly go out. 


February 22d. 

WHEN the time actually came I didn’t 
have the courage to back out, but I thought, 
as I reached the Welches’, that I could never 
get up the steps, I was so terribly moved 
at the thought of meeting fer. Yet if | 
hadn’t gone, it would have been failing Jack, 
in a way, and that, I decided, would be a 
mistake. At least until we’ve had an expla 
nation I don’t want to make a single move 
for which Jack could reproach me. It’s bad 
enough to have things stand as they now do. 

These were the superficial reasons I gave 


I thought, as I reached the Welches’, th I could never get 
up the steps, I was so terribly moved at the 


thought of meeting her 
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dinner. 


myself for going to the Welches’ 
Deep down in my heart, as there always is 


in every woman’s heart, was the real 
reason: my curiosity. It had to be satisfied. 
| simply had to know how she would look, 
what she would have on, and what her atti- 
tude would be toward me. I was pretty 
sure, too, that if she had taken the letter I 
would find it out. Almost any woman can 
deceive almost any man, but it’s very hard 
for any woman to hide something from 
another woman. 

\s soon as I set eyes on her I saw that 
she was on the defensive. 

‘There were twelve people at the dinner. 
Mrs. Welch had spared herself no trouble 
or expense. The table really was a per- 
fect dream, with tiny pompon roses (she 
told us at once) mounted in sprays and 
twined about a series of enchanting little 
statues in white pottery which, she also 
told us at once, she had “picked” 
up” in Naples. “Picking up” for 

the American shopper in Europe 

means going to the most expen- 
sive dealer recommended by 
your smartest friend, and paying 
the very highest prices. But it 
sounds much more like a con- 
noisseur to “pick up” than 
simply to buy and pay for. 
Most of the people at 
the dinner I had never 
seen before. They were 
evidentl ynew friends 
whom Mrs. Welch was en- 
tertaining for the first time, 
and, to judge by her radiant 
expression, she considered 
the party a great feather in 

the Welches’ social cap. 
Being obliged to talk with 
two men I had never met 
before took me rather out 
of myself. They both 
knew my husband and 
spoke of him in a friendly 
admiring sort of way that 
half pleased me, half ex- 
asperated me. I couldn't 
help feeling that perhaps they 
knew all about her, that they were, 
to some extent, in Jack’s confidence 
and, like all men under the circum- 
stances, sworn to a sort of tacit 
secrecy which would forbid, of 
course, their ever acknowledging, 


es 





The Third Person 


under pain of death, that they knew any- 
thing about my husband’s sentimental ad- 
ventures, but which wouldn’t prevent their 
being particularly, almost tenderly, nice to 
me, as though they were saying to them- 
selves, “Such a sweet little woman—it’s a 
perfect outrage.” 

What they wouldn’t consider an outrage, 
I silently understood, was that they should 
compensate for my husband’s delinquen- 
cies by their own compassionate little at- 
tentions. I couldn’t help thinking, under 
the stimulus of evident admiration, how 
easy it would be, just out of spite, to have 
Jack come home and find me deep in a 
flirtation with some man I had not even 
met when he went away. 

Jack’s perfectly safe. 

I’m not that sort. If 1 did get led away 
into some foolish affair just because he’s 
given me cause for so much anguish during 
these last few days, I still couldn’t put the 
blame on him. He can’t be my conscience, 
and I couldn’t make him responsible for 
something which I would be the first to 
regret. 

¥et, 
those 
gave me 
own power to please, to charm. 
is made up, though—or at least I fancy it 
is—that, however small this power may 
be, if I exert it at all it shall be in an at- 
tempt to win back my own husband. That 
sounds horribly humble, but it’s sincere, 
and most sentimental failures are due to a 
lack of genuineness. Women especially 
are apt to be their own traitors 


my conversation with 
two men did me a lot of good. It 
new confidence in myself, in my 
My mind 


just the same, 
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I’m sure [ don’t want Jack’s love, how- 
ever, if he doesn’t give it to me spontane- 
ously. Reluctant fidelity is as odious as 
repentant unfaithfulness. But there is in 
married life altogether too much taking 
things for granted. It’s the constant re- 
sponse one to the other which alone can 
make this relation the most adorable friend- 
ship. The flower responds, when the sun 
shines, by growing and not by hanging its 
head and drooping earthward. And in any 
business contract the burden of success is 
divided equally among the partners. 

Oh, dear! It was awfully easy to reason 
out a whole philosophy, while I was talking 
to Jack’s two friends at the Welches’ din- 
ner. All my resolutions have yet to be 
tested in the trying. I did feel much less 
like a bedraggled little wife though, when 
dinner was over. I had seen her looking 
at me from ‘time to time with a rather 
astonished expression, very stimulating to 
my vanity. Then, too, I had on a perfect 
new gown, really a dream, so I benefited 
by that peculiar assurance which only the 
sense of being absolutely well turned out 
can give. 

We left the men to smoke, and followed 
Mrs. Welch into the library, where cofice 
was served. On the table there was a lamp 
just like the one Jack had used in Paris 
and which he had brought back out of 
sentiment for his atelier. Mrs. Welch had 
seen it at the studio, and Jack had arranged 
to have one sent over as a surprise for her 
from France. It was under Jack’s lam 
that my bag had been lying the day I 
got it in the studio. 
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Greenbaum and Mrs. Silverstein frequently found themselves unburdening their hearts’ woes 
to each other 
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We have come to the conclusion that among the many authors who are telling stories of what t 


have seen in New York’s crowded East Side, Bruno Lessing is the favorite. He has written for the 
Cosmopolitan no fewer than seventy-tive of these tales, and because each one has been 
throbbing chapter of a life where Comedy and Tragedy are twins, no stories receive a hear 
come than his. If you don’t know him here is a capital story with which to begin the 
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No greater mischief could be wrought Likewise, 
Than love united to a jealous thought. Tritles 
\re to the jealous con 


As proofs of holy wi 


And, 
O Jealousy . 


Thou ugliest fiend of hell! And finally: 


Joy of my lite, I could 1 
Also I will tell you why on Frid 
; , meet you at the old place 


iet anyone KnON 
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O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ful not t 
It is the green-eyed monster. 


come across 


HE first of the above quotations have helped it. 
was written by Robert Greene, last purely by accident. She knew 
the second by Hannah More, the absolutely 
next two by Shakespeare, the last — sure of its aut! Lip. hat interested ! 

by Sophie Cohen. Mrs. Silverstein had most, however, wa t she had f 
never heard of the first four quotations, in Mr. Silverstein’s poc! 

did not want to hear of them, and would Under ordi ir 

not have heard of them if she could possibly _ lil 
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blamed Mrs. Silverstein. for being jealous 
when she came upon this letter. The ex- 
traordinary circumstance in this case, 
however, was the fact that Mrs. Silver- 
stein was always jealous. When first she 
beheld Abey Silverstein she instantly be- 
came jealous of his past 
life. From the moment 
they were married she 
had been jealous of 
every hour they spent 
apart, and, even when 
they were’ together, she 
had, at times, been jeal- 
ous of his unexpressed 
thoughts. All of which 
was curiously inexplica- 
ble to all who knew the 
Silversteins, for Mrs. 
Silverstein was a rather 
attractive-looking wom- 
an, while her husband 
was of such exceeding 
plainness that, unless 
you knew him, you would 
have been inclined to 
call him decidedly ugly. A more intimate 
knowledge of the man revealed the fact that 
he possessed an amiable disposition, was 
exceedingly charitable, and always kind- 
hearted—qualities that went so far toward 
atoning for his lack of physical attractions 
that his friends generously classed him with 
the plain rather than with the ugly. 
Inasmuch, however, as Mrs. Silver- 
stein’s jealousy was, as a rule, entirely un- 
reasonable, it would be idle to speculate 
upon its cause or, in fact, to do anything 
but accept it as part of Mrs. Silverstein. 
And never was there a woman who had 
less cause for jealousy than she. Silver- 
stein was a quiet man, more addicted to 
smiling than to talking, and possessing but 
two real interests in life: his wife and his 
business. The latter, naturally, demanded 
the majorpartof histime. Hewastheowner 
of afur-shop; in the winter he was busy sell- 
ing furs, and in the summer he was busy 
buying furs to sell in the winter. Between 
the two he had but little idle time, and young 
Greenbaum, his assistant, more than once re- 
belled at being compelled to keep up with 
his employer's strenuous pace. But Green- 
baum, although he was extremely good look- 
ing, had but little sense. Had he been wiser, 
he would have become a partner of Silver- 
stein instead of remaining an employee. 


* The little snake! 
looking viper!” 


A bond of sympathy existed between 
Greenbaum and Mrs. Silverstein, and they 
frequently found themselves unburdening 
their hearts’ woes to each other. 

‘He thinks more of his business than he 
does of me,” his wife would say. 

“Oh, that is impossi- 
ble,’ Greenbaum would 
reply. “But he does 
make me work alto- 
gether too hard. I have 
no time for pleasure at 
all.” 

It was during the 
busiest season of the fur 
business that Mrs. Sil- 
verstein came upon the 
telltale letter. Her hus- 
band had for several 
days been entirely ab- 
sorbed in his work. At 
home he would some- 
times sit for an hour 
plunged in deep thought, 
and whenever Mrs. Sil- 
verstein interrupted 
him to ask what he was thinking about he 
would groan and explain to her some phase 
of his business that worried him. Now, 
however, it all was clear to her. His pre- 
tensions had been a sham. He had been 
thinking of Sophie all this time. He had 
deceived her. He loved another and held 
clandestine meetings. Between a desire to 
burst into tears and a desire to explode 
with rage Mrs. Silverstein was in despair. 
The past years of their married life were 
blotted out. All of Silverstein’s amiable 
qualities were forgotten. The world began 
and ended with that fateful letter. 

Among the many things that Mrs. Sil- 
verstein did not know was the story of 
Pandora. Even Silverstein had never 
questioned her right to pry into his pock- 
ets. Whether it was to repair a rent in his 
coat, or to fasten a button, or out of sheer 
curiosity to see what he carried there, Sil- 
verstein’s consciousness of rectitude was 
proof against any feeling of irritation that 
such a wifely habit might arouse in another 
man. If it gave her any pleasure, why, 
bless her heart, everything that he had in 
the world was hers, so why not the con- 
tents of his pockets? A state of affairs, as 
you can readily see, which might easily lull 
a man into habits of negligence. 

Mrs. Silverstein’s first impulse was to 


The innocent- 
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accuse her husband of his treachery. Her 
next impulse was to call upon Miss Sophie 
Cohen with a broomstick. Then it oc- 
curred to her to confide in the rabbi and 
ask his advice. She read the letter again. 

“Toy of my life” (Mrs. Silverstein felt 
her brain reel every time she read these 
words), “I could not meet you last night.” 
(“The old hypocrite,’ she thought. “So 
that’s where he went when he said he had 
to go out and telephone.”) “I will tell 
you why on Friday night, when I will meet 
you at the old place.” 

Then an inspiration came to her. “I will 
wait until Friday night, and then I will follow 
him,” shedecided. Andafter that honey could 
not have been sweeter than was Mrs. Silver- 
stein’s manner toward her lord and master. 

Sophie Cohen, the cause of all this up- 
heaval, lived with her widowed mother on 
the floor above the Silversteins. Mrs. Co- 
hen, who was 
something of a ter- 
magant, possessed 
quite a little 
money invested in 
East Side real 
estate, and the one 
ambition of her 
life was to marry 
her daughter to 
some young man 
whose wor!dly pos- 
placed 
him ‘beyend § sus- 
picion of being a 
fort une-hunter. 

Such young men, 

she was slowly 

learning, were 

painfully scarce, 
while the poor but 
good-looking 
young chaps who 
constantly hov- 
ered about Sophie 
were painfully 
numerous. She 
had frequently dis- 
cussed the matter 
with Mrs. Sil- 
verstein, while 
Sophie, under her 
mother’s watchful 
eye, was chatting 
with Mr. Silver- 


stein. It was the 


sessions 


* The old hypocrite,” she thought. 
went when he said he had to g 
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thought of the many long talks between her 
husband and Sophie that had been con- 
ducted under her very nose that now filled 
Mrs. Silverstein’s heart with greatest wrath. 

* The little snake! The innocent-looking 
viper! Tocome right into a man’s home and 
steal his affections from his wife! ‘Joy of my 
life’! Bah! I will make them both joyful!” 

On Thursday Silverstein sent Green- 
baum to his home to get some letters he had 
left there. Greenbaum found Mrs. Silver- 
stein crying. 

‘*Mydear Mrs. Silverstein!’ he exclaimed. 
“What isthe matter? Are you in trouble?” 

Mrs. Silverstein dried her tears. 

“Oh, it is nothing!” she 
* Really nothing at all!” 

“But something must have happened to 
make you feel so bad. Hadn't I better 
send your husband home?”’ 

Mrs. Silverstein threw back her head. ‘I 
don’t believe 
he would care 
much if I cried or 
not. If it were 
Sophie Cohen it 
might be different. 
But his wife—ha! 
ha! ha! What 
would he care?” 

Greenbaum be- 
came very red. ‘I 
do not under- 
stand,” he stam- 
mered. ‘Do you 
mean to say that 
your husband— 
that Mr. Silver- 
stein cares any- 
thing about Sophie 
Cohen? Iam sure 
you must be mis- 
taken.” 
“Perhaps I 
should 
far as that,” she 
said. “I have no 
I only 
happen to know 
that 
him 
her 
that 
t to 
places to meet 
him at night.” 


Greenbaum 


declared. 


not go so 


prootls. 


she calls 
the joy ot 
life and 
she goes 
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turned very pale. “How do know 
that?”’ he demanded. 

‘“T found a letter of hers in his pocket. But 
you must say nothing to him about it. It is 
my affair, and I know how to manage it.” 

The following morning Miss Sophie Cohen 
received a letter, that had been written the 
night before, whose contents broke up the 
orbit of her solar system and plunged her 
soul into despondent darkness. It read: 


vou 


False miss, you are at last discovered. Not only 
have you deceived me, but you must try to break 
up a happy family. Oh, such a falseness! Please 
send me back the ring I gave you. How glad I am 
that no one ever knew that we were engaged, be- 
cause the boys would all laugh at me. O cruel one! 
Such a liar! You need not come out to keep your 
engagement to-morrow night, because if you do 
you will keep it alone. Farewell, heartless wretch. 
Go to the married man whose heart you have won. 
He, too, will find you out some day. Between us 
it is all over. But for old time’s sake I will be your 
friend and give you a warning. Beware! His wife 
knows all! Do not write to me, because I never 
want to sce you again. It’s no use! 
Yours truly, 

SAMMY 


GREENBAUM, 


With a timid hand up 


mn his shoulder Sophie detained him. 


When Silverstein came home for his mid- 
day meal, Sophie Cohen, her eyes red from 
prolonged crying, was standing disconsolate 
in the doorway. He was about to pass her 
with an absent-minded nod when her man- 
ner changed, her face brightened, and, with 
a timid hand upon his shoulder, she de- 
tained him. 

“Oh, Mr. Silverstein,”? she said, “you 
have always been so kind to me. I am in 
terrible trouble. Can I have a talk with 
you and get your advice?” 

“Sure you can,” he replied cordially. 
“A nice little girl like you should not have 
troubles. Tell me about it.” 

“Oh, not here, Mr. Silverstein! Mama 
will be back in a minute, and she must not 
know about it. Can you’’—she hesitated 
a moment—‘‘can you meet me in front of 
the synagogue around the corner to-night 
at eight o'clock? I will only keep youa 
minute.” 

Silverstein nodded. “Sure, Sophie. I 
will be there,and you can tell me everything, 

and I will tell you 
what is the best 
to-do. ‘Is that 
what you want?” 

Sophie nodded 
eagerly. “And 
you won't tell 
anybody?” she 
asked. 

“Not a soul, 
not a soul in the 
world.” 

At luncheon 
Mrs. Silverstein, 
with volcanic 
rage smoldering 
in her eyes, re- 
marked, ‘‘You 
seem worried, 
Abey.” 

Her husband, 
too abstracted to 
observe anything 
unusual in her 
manner, replied: 

“Ves: I have 
lost a letter which 
worrles mea great 

But never 
mind; I do not 
want to bother 
you about my 


deal. 


“Oh. Mr. Silverstein.” 


she said, “can I have a talk with you and get your advice?” troubles. 





Silverstein was standing in front of 
the synagogue talking with 
Sophie Cohen 


Mrs. Silverstein, pale with wrath, rose 
from the table and hastily left the room. 
“Oh, the villain! Oh, the deceitful wretch! 
To tell me to my face that he has lost the 
letter! Ah! But to-night I will teach him 
what it is to deceive a faithful wife! I 


always knew he was unfaithful to me!” 
That night, after dinner, Silverstein took 
his hat and explained to his wife that he 


was going out for a few minutes. “I will 
not be gone long, and when I come back 
we will go out for a walk if you like.” 

“I think, Abey,” Mrs. Silverstein replied 
with icy sweetness, “that when you come 
back it would be better if we had a little 
talk. There may be something you would 
like to talk over with me.” 

He gazed at her curiously. 
feeling well?”’ he asked. 

She turned upon him furiously. “‘Where 
are you going now? Tell me the truth.” 

Silverstein opened his mouth to speak, 
remembered his promise, and grinned fool- 
ishly. “To tell the truth, wifey, it’s a se- 
cret. But when I come back I will tell you 
about it, maybe.”’ 

Mrs. Silverstein watched him from the 
window, saw him turn the corner, and then, 
throwing a shawl over her head, ran down 
the stairs and followed him. As she turned 
the corner she saw him standing in front of 
the synagogue talking with Sophie Cohen. 

Poor Mrs. Silverstein! The strain was 
too great for her mind to bear. She raised 


| lips moved as if she 


* Ain’t you 


her arms in rage, her 


were trying to speak but could utter no 
sound, and the next moment she burst into 
loud laughter and then, stopping suddenly, 
began to weep. 

Her husband, dumfounded, rushed to her 
side and caught her as she was about to 
fall. Sophie, too, ran forward and bent 
over her. 

“Are you ill, Mrs. Silverstein?” she 
asked. The voice of the girl acted as a 
prompt restorative. 

“Oh, you hussy!’ Oh, you shameless 
creature!” cried Mrs. Silverstein. ‘Get 
out of my sight. I am going to have you 
arrested.”’ 

“What is the matter, wife?” asked Silver- 
stein, bewildered. 

Mrs. Silverstein pushed him from her. 
“So you thought you could fool me, did 
you? You thought I knew nothing about 
your affair with this—this creature. I am 
going to the police now and have you all 
arrested. I have seen enough.” 

Then Sophie began to cry, and then Sil- 
verstein, for the first time in his life, lost 
his temper. 

“What is this all about?’’ he demanded. 
“Am [ina lunatic asylum? Are you both 
Stop this crying instantly and tell 
‘r with you all?” 


crazy? 

me what is the 
Mrs. Silverstein 

her husband >] 


never before heard 
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ment she was taken aback. Then, with a 
triumphant flourish, she produced Sophie’s 
letter and thrust it under her husband’s 
nose. 

“So! You want to know what it is all 
about, do you? I suppose you never dreamed 
that I would find this letter. 1 suppose you 
thought you could go on meeting this 
creature right along and keep me in igno- 
rance. But I was too much for you.” 

Silverstein read the letter. Then he 
looked at his wife. Then he turned to 
Sophie. ‘‘Do you know anything about 
this?’”? he demanded. ‘Have I anything 
to do with it? Have vou anything to do 
with it?” 

Mrs. Silverstein laughed  sardonically. 
“That’s right. Pretend that you never saw 
the letter before! Make believe I did not 
find it in your pocket!” 

Then Sophie uttered a faint scream and 
the next moment turned very red and be- 
gan to cry anew. 

“Did you write that letter?”’ 
verstein. 

“Ves,” murmured Sophie, very faintly. 

“To mer” 

Sophie looked up 
blushed and _ looked 
Sammy Greenbaum.” 

Then Mrs. Silverstein began to experi- 
ence a sinking sensation. ‘‘Sammy Green- 
baum?” she asked. ‘“‘But how did my 
husband get it into his pocket?” 

The look of bewilderment that came into 
Silverstein’s face was so genuine that Mrs. 
Silverstein turned to Sophie and, with 
tears in her eyes, said, “Oh, I am a ter- 
rible fool!” Then Sophie began to cry 
again and handed her Green- 
baum’s letter, and then the 
whole situation dawned upon 
her. She promised to explain 
it all to Greenbaum and to 
restore Sophie’s solar system 
to its normal orbit, and then 
she turned to Silverstein for 
forgiveness. But Silverstein was 
frowning. 

“Did you really find that let- 
ter in my pocket?” he asked. 

“Ves, Abey, but I will never 
go through your pockets 
again. Please do not even 
tell me how it came there. It will serve me 
right not to know.” 

“JT don’t care about that,” he said, “‘but 


asked Sil- 


then 
ce To 


smiled, 
again. 


and 
down 


Apbey Silverstein 


did you also find a letter from Minzes- 
heimer & Company about a load of furs?” 

Mrs. Silverstein shook her head. 

“That is the letter that I am worried 
about,” explained Silverstein. “If I don’t 
find it, it means that I lose two hundred 
dollars. Greenbaum says he took it out of 
his pocket and gave it tome. He must have 
given me Sophie’s letter by mistake.”’ 

“Two hundred dollars?” Mrs. Silver- 
stein turned pale. She was an economical 
soul and for years had encouraged her hus- 
band to hoard his money. The loss of such 
a sum meant anguish to her soul—anguish 
almost as great as that which her jealousy 
had caused her. 

‘‘Minzesheimer!’”’ she repeated to her- 
self. *“‘Where have I seen that name?” 
Turning to her husband she asked him, 
‘Have you ever told me anything about 
Minzesheimer & Company?” 

“No,” he replied, “it is a new firm. I’m 
sure I never mentioned their name because 
we had a difference the first day we did 
business, and I never tell you about little 
business troubles.”’ 

‘““Minzesheimer! Minzesheimer!” Mrs. 
Silverstein repeated, and then, slowly, as a 
mist dissolves before the sun, the truth 
dawned upon her. It was vague at first 
just a hazy recollection of having seen a 
letter bearing the name of Minzesheimer & 
Company. Yes, she was in her home at the 
time—now she was sure of it—she was 
standing in the center of the room, holding 
it in her hand, and— Then came a flood 
of recollection. The letter had lain folded 
within Sophie’s letter. She had glanced at 
it while her senses were still numb from the 
shock of discovering her hus- 
band’sperfidy. She hadseen that 
it was an ordinary business let- 
‘er and—she had crumpled it in 
her hand and thrown it away. 
She had never seen it again, had 
never thought of it again. She 
turned to her husband, and the 
tears welled up in her eyes. 

‘* Abey,” she said, “I have been 
a terrible fool.” 

Silverstein nodded in silence. 

‘I—I—think that—maybe— 
I saw the Minzesheimer letter 
and—maybe—I threw it away.” 

Silverstein stood bolt upright and gazed 
at his wife, then he heaved a long sigh. 
** Never mind,” he said. 
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Christy 


an apparently rich n 


his wife and daughter less than they had been used to spending in a year. 


they are appalled, 
must marry. 

ure income. 
Mildred, whom he declares he will not support. 
luxury, can scarcely even dress herself. 


Angered by the way he has fooled himself, 


and the decision is made for Mildred that, 
Instead, her mother, who continues to act rich, marries—< 
Presbury mak 
He insists that she get 
Her soul is filled with terror as she 


to reduce 


there is only a step between herself and the women who ply an unnamable calling. 


vho announces that he has met in town an old acquaintance, 
tells of the man’s wealth and says he is looking for é 


dinner. With great gusto he 


now a millionaire, wh 


thought of all, and though Pre sbury paints the man as almost an ogre, Mil 


they go to the mansion on the day appointed. 
ILDRED had been in many 
pretentious houses in and near 
New York, but this far sur- 
passed the grandest of them. 
Everything was brand new, 
seemed to have been only that moment 
placed, and was of the costliest — statu- 
ary, carpets, armor, carved seats of stone 
and wood, marble staircase rising ma- 
jestically, tapestries, pictures, drawing- 
room furniture. The hall was vast, but the 
drawing-room was vaster. Empty, one 
would have said that it could not possibly 
be furnished. Yet it was not only full, but 
crowded—chairs and sofas, hassocks and 
téte-a-tétes, cabinets, tables, pictures, stat- 
ues, busts, palms, flowers, a mighty fire- 
place in which, behind enormous and costly 
andirons, crackled enormous and costly 
logs. There was danger in moving about; 
one could not be sure of not upsetting some- 
thing, and one felt that the least damage 
that could be done there would be an ap- 

pallingly expensive matter. 

Before that cavernous fireplace posed 
General Siddall. He was an undersized 
man with a thin wiry body supporting the 
head of a professional barber. His black 
lair was glossy and most romantically ar- 
ranged. His black mustache and imperial 
were waxed and brilliantined. There was 
no mistaking the liberal use of dye, also. 
From the rather thin, very sharp face looked 
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a pair of small, muddy, brown-green eyes— 
dull, crafty, cold, cruel. But the man was 
so insignificant and so be-barbered and 
be-tailored that one could not take him seri- 
ously. Never had there been so new, so 
carefully pressed, so perfectly fitting even- 
ing clothes; never a shirt so expensively got 
together, or jeweled studs, waistcoat but- 
tons, and links so high priced. From every 
part of the room, from every part of the 
man’s perfumed and groomed person, every 
individual article seemed to be shrieking, 
‘The best is not too good for Bill Siddall!” 

Mildred was agreeably surprised—she 
was looking with fierce determination for 
agreeable surprises—when General Siddall 
spoke, in a quiet, pleasant voice with an 
elusive, attractive foreign accent. 

“My, but this is grand—grand, General 
Siddall!’’ said Presbury in the voice of the 
noisy flatterer. “Princely! Royal!”’ 

Mildred glanced nervously at Siddall. 
She feared that Presbury had taken the 
wrong tone. She saw in the unpleasant 
eyes a glance of gratified vanity. Said he: 

“Not so bad, not so bad. I saw the 
house in Paris, when I was taking a walk 
one day. I went to the American ambas- 
sador and asked for the best architect in 
Paris. I to him, told him about the 
house—and here it is.”’ 

‘Decorations, fur 
claimed Presbury. 


went 
went 


AS 
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‘No, just the house. I picked up the in- 
teriors in different parts of Europe—had 
everything reproduced where I couldn’t buy 
I want to enjoy my money while 
I’m still young. I didn't care what it cost to 
get the proper surroundings. As I said to 
my architect and to my staff of artists, I 
expected to be cheated, but I wanted the 
goods. And I got the goods. I'll show you 
through the house after dinner. It’s on 
this same scale throughout. And they're 
putting me together a country place—same 
sort of thing.” He threw back his little 
shoulders and protruded his little chest. 

‘And the joke of it is that the whole busi- 
ness is n't costing me a cent. 

“Not a cent less han half a dozen or a 
dozen millions,” said Presbury. 

‘*Not so much as that—not quite,” pro- 
tested the delightfully sparkling general. 
“But what I meant was that, as fast as 
these fellows spend, I go down-town and 
make. Fact is, I'ma little better off than I 
was when I started in to build.” 

“Well, vou didn’t get any of my money,” 
laughed Presbury. ‘ But I suppose pretty 
much everybody ¢ else in the country must 
have contributed.’ 

General Siddall smiled. Mildred won- 
dered whether the points of his mustache 
and imperial wat crack and break off, if 
he should touch them. She noted that his 
hair was roached absurdly high above the 
middle of his forehead and that he was wear- 
ing the tallest heels she had ever seen. She 
caught sight of his hands—the square, 
stubby hands of a working man; the fingers 
slightly curved as by the 
the skin shriv- 
eled but white with a ghastly, sickening, 
bleached white, the nails repulsively mani- 
cured into Jong white curves. ‘If he should 
touch me, I'd scream,” she thought. And 
then she looked at Presbury—and around 
her at the evidences of enormous wealth. 

The general—she wondered where he had 
got that title—led her mother in to dinner, 
Presbury gave her his arm. On the way he 
found opportunity to mutter: 

“Lay it on thick! Flatter the fool. You 
can't offend him. Tell him he’s divinely 
handsome—a Louis Fourteen, a Napoleon. 
Praise everythine-—nagkins, table-cloth, 
dishes, food. Rave over the wine.” 

3ut Mildred could not adopt this ob- 
viously excellent advice. She sat silent and 
while Presbury and her mother raved 


outright. 


permanently 
handle of shovel and pick; 


cold 
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and drew out the general to talk of him- 
self—the only subject in the whole world 
that seemed to him thoroughly worth while, 
As Mildred listened and furtively observed, 
it seemed to her that the general, so obvi- 
ously pleased by these coarse and insulting 
flatteries, could not possibly have had the 
brains to amass the vast fortune he appar- 
ently possessed. But presently she noted 
that behind the personality that was pleased 
by this gross fawning and bootlic king there 
lay lay in wait and on guard—another 
person lity, one that despised these guests 
of his, estimating them at their true value 
and using them contemptuously for the 
gratification of his coarse appetites. In the 
glimpse she caught of that deeper and real 
personality, she liked it even less than she 
liked the one upon the surface. 

It was evidence of superior acumen that 
saw even vaguely the real Bill Siddall, 
the money-maker, beneath the General 
William Siddall, raw and ignorant and vul- 
gar—more vulgar in his refinement than the 
most shocking bum at home and at ease in 
foul-smelling stew. Every man of achieve- 
ment hides beneath his surface personality 
this second and real man, who makes the 
fortune, discovers the secret of chemistry, 
fights the battle, carries the election, paints 
the picture, commits the frightful murder, 
evolves the divine sermon or poem or sym- 
phony. Thus, when we meet a man of 
achievement, we invariably have a sense of 
“Why, that’s not the 
man!” weexclaim. ‘There must be some 
mistake.”” And it is, indeed, not the man. 
Him we are incapable of seeing. We have 
eves only for surfaces; and, not being doers 
of extraordinary deeds, but mere plodders 
we cannot be- 


she 


dis ippointment. 


in the routines of existence, 
lieve that there is any more to another than 
there is to ourselves. The pleasant or un- 
pleasant surface for the conventional rela- 
tions of life is about all there is to us; there- 
fore it is all there is to human nature. Well, 
there’s no help for it. In measuring our 
fellow beings we can use only the measure- 
ments of our own selves; we have no others, 
and if others are given to us we are as 
foozled as one knowing only feet and inches 
who has a tape marked off in meters and 
centimeters. 

It so happened that in her social excur- 
sions Mildred had never been in any of the 
numerous homes of the suddenly and vastly 


rich of humbie origin. She was used to, 














and regarded as proper and elegant, the 
ordinary ostentations and crudities of the 
rich of conventional society. No more than 
you or I was she moved to ridicule or dis- 
dain by the silliness and 
the tawdry vulgarity of 
the life of palace and liv- 
eried lackey and empty 
ceremonial, by the 
tedious entertainments, 

by the displays of costly 

and poisonous food. But 
General Siddall’s estab- 
lishment presented a 

new. phase to her—and ~ 
she thought it unique in 
dreadfulness and ab- 
surdity. 

The general had had a 

home life in his youth— 

in a coal-miner’s cabin 

near Wilkes-Barre. Ever 
since, he had lived in 
boarding-houses or 
hotels. As his shrewd 
‘and rapacious mind had 
gathered in more and 

more wealth, he had lived 

more and more luxu- 
riously—but always at 
hotels. He had seen little 

of the private life of the 

rich. Thus he had been 
compelled to get his ideas 

of luxury and of cere- 
monial altogether from 

the hotel-keepers and 
caterers who give the : 
rich what the more in- as 
telligent and informed of 

the rich are usually shamed 

by people of taste from 

giving themselvesat home. 

She thought the table- 

cloth, napkins, and gaudy 

gold and flowery cut glass a little over- 
done, but on the whole not so bad. 
She had seen such almost as grand at 
a few New York houses. The lace 








































merely a little too magnificent. It 

made the table lumpy, it made thenapkins un- 
fitforuse. But the way the dinner wasserved! 
You would have said you were in a glorified 
palace-hotel restaurant. You looked about 
for the cashier’s desk; you were certain a bill 
would be presented after the last course. 
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The general, in a great high-backed, richly 
carved armchair, surveyed the progress of 
the banquet with the air of a god performing 
miracles of creation and passing them in 
review and giving them 
his divine endorsement. 
He was well pleased with 
the enthusiastic praises 
Presbury and his wife 
lavished upon the food 
and drink. He would 
have been better pleased 
had they preceded and 
followed every 
mouthful with a 
eulogy. He sup- 
plemented their 
compliments . with 
even more fulsome 
compliments, add- 

ing details as to the 

origin and the cost. 
“Darcy”—this 

to the butler—‘‘tell the 
chef that this fish is the 
best yet—treally exqui- 
site.” To Presbury: “I 
had it brought over from 
France—alive, of course. 
We have many excellent 
fish, but I like a change 
now and then. Sol have 
a standing order with 
Prunier—he’s the big 
oyster- and fish-man of 
Paris—to send me over 
some things every two 
weeks by special express. 
That way, an oyster costs 
me about fifty cents and a 
fish about five or six dollars.” 
To Mrs. Presbury: “T’ll 
have Darcy make 
mats you and Miss Pres- 
meee lic, 5-8 bury—excuse me, 
Miss Gower—bou- 

quets of the flowers after- 

ward. Most of them come 

from New York — and 





in the cloth and in thenapkins was — General William Siddall very high really first-class 


flowers are. I pay two 

dollars apiece for my roses even at this 

season. And orchids—well, I feel really 

extravagant when I indulge in orchids as 

I have this evening. Ten dollars apiece 
for those. But they’re worth it.” 

The dinner was interminably long—up- 
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ward of twenty kinds of food, no less than 
five kinds of wine; enough served and 
spoiled to have fed and intoxicated a dozen 
people at least. And upon every item of 
food and drink the general had some re- 
marks to make. He impressed it upon his 
guests that this dinner was very little better 
than the one served to him every night, 
that the increase in expense and luxury was 
not in their honor, but in his own—to show 
them what he could do when he wished to 
make a holiday. Finally the grand course 
was reached. Into the dining-room, to the 
amazement of the guests, were rolled two 
great restaurant joint wagons. Instead of 
being made of silver-plated nickel or plain 
nickel they were of silver embossed with 
gold, and the large carvers and serving- 
spoons and forks had gold-mounted silver 
handles. When the lackeys turned back 
the covers there were disclosed several truly 
wonderful young turkeys, fattened as if by 
painstaking and skilful hand and superbly 
browned. 

Up to that time the rich and costly food 
had been sadly medium—like the wines. 
But these turkeys were a genuine triumph. 
Even Mildred gave them a look of interest 
and admiration. In a voice that made 
General Siddall ecstatic Presbury cried: 

“God bless my soul! Where did you get 
those beauties, old man?” 

“Paris,” said Siddall in a voice tremulous 
with pride and self-admiration. You would 
have thought that he had created not merely 
the turkeys, but Paris, also. “ Potin sends 
them over to me. Potin, you know, is the 
finest dealer in groceries, fruit, game, and 
so on in the world. I have a standing order 
with him for the best of everything that 
comes in. I’d hate to tell you what my bill 
with Potin is every month—he only sends 
it to me once a year. Really, I think I 
ought to be ashamed of myself, but I reason 
that, if a man can afford it, he’s a fool to put 
anything but the best into his stomach.” 

“You're right there!’ mumbled Presbury. 
His mouth was full of turkey. ‘You have 
got a chef, General!”’ 

“He ought to cook well. I pay him more 
than most bank-presidents get. What do you 
think of those joint wagons, Mrs. Presbury? 

“They’re very—interesting,”’ replied she, 
a little nervous because she suspected they 
were some sort of vulgar joke. 

“T knew you'd like them,” said the gen- 
eral. ‘My own idea entirely. I saw them 
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in several restaurants abroad—only, of 
course, those they had were just ordinary 
affairs, not fit to be introduced into a gen- 
tleman’s ditiing-room. But I took the idea 
and adapted it to my purposes—and there 
you are!” 

“Very original, old man,” said Presbury, 
who had been drinking too much. “I’ve 
never seen it before, and I don’t think I ever 
shall again. Got the idea patented?” 

But Siddall in his soberest moment would 
have been slow to admit a suspicion that 
any of the buman race, which he regarded 
as on its knees before him, was venturing - 
to poke fun at him. Drunk as he now was, 
the openest sarcasm would have been ac- 
cepted as a compliment. After a gorgeous 
dessert which nobody more than touched— 
a molded mousse of whipped and frozen 
cream and strawberries—“ specially sent on 
to me from Florida and costing me a dollar 
apiece, I guess’”—after this costly wonder 
had disappeared, fruit was served. General 
Siddall had ready a long oration upon this 
course. He delivered it in a disgustingly 
thick tone. The pineapple was an Eng- 
lish hothouse product, the grapes were 
grown by a costly process under glass in 
Belgium. As for the peaches, Potin had 
sent those delicately blushing marvels, and 
the charge for them would be “not less than 
a louis apiece, sir—a louis d’or—which, as 
you no doubt know, is about four dollars of 
Uncle Sam’s money.” 

The coffee—“the Queen of Holland may 
have it on her private table—may, I say— 
but I doubt if anyone else in the world gets 
a smell of it except me’’—the coffee and the 
brandy came not a moment to. soon. Pres- 
bury was becoming stupefied with indiges- 
tion; his wife was nodding and was wearing 
that vague forced pleasant smile which 
stands propriety-guard over a mind asleep; 
Mildred Gower felt that her nerves would 
endure no more; and the general was fall- 
ing into a besotted state, spilling his wine, 
mumbling his words. The coffee and the 
brandy revived them all somewhat. Mil- 
dred, lifting her eyes, saw by way of a mir- 
rored section of the enormous sideboard the 
English butler surveying master and guests 
with slowly moving, sneering glance of in- 
effable contempt. 

In the drawing-room. again Mildred, re- 
quested by Siddall and ordered by Pres- 
bury, sang a little French song and then— 
at the urging of Siddall—“ Annie Laurie.” 
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Siddall was wiping his eyes when she turned 
around. He said to Presbury: 

“Take your wife into the conservatory 
to look at my orchids. I want to say a word 
to your stepdaughter.” 

Mildred started up nervously. She saw 
how drunk the general was, saw the expres- 
sion of his face that a woman has to be inno- 
cent indeed not to understand. She was 
afraid to be left alone with him. Presbury 
came up to her, said rapidly, in a low tone: 

“Tt’s all right. He’s got a high sense of 
what’s due a respectable woman of our 
class. He isn’t as drunk as he looks and 
acts.” 

Having said which, he took his wife by 
the arm and pushed her into the adjoining 
conservatory, and Mildred reseated herself 
upon the inlaid piano-bench. The general, 
his face now shiny with the sweat of drink 
and emotion, drew up a chair in front of her. 
He said graciously: 

“Don’t be afraid, my dear girl. I’m not 
that dangerous.” 

She lifted her eyes and looked at him. 
She tried to conceal her aversion; she feared 
she was not succeeding. But she need not 
have concerned herself about that. General 
Siddall, after the manner of very rich men, 
could not conceive of anyone being less im- 
pressed with his superiority in any way 
than he himself was. For years he had 
heard only flatteries of himself—his own 
voice singing his praises, the fawning voices 
of those he hired and of those hoping to get 
some financial advantage. He could not 
have imagined a mere woman not being 
overwhelmed by the prospect of his courting 
her. Nor would it have entered his head 
that his money would be the chief, much 
less the only, consideration with her. He 
had long since lost all point of view, and 
believed that the adulation paid his wealth 
was evoked by his charms of person, mind, 
and manner. Those who imagine this was 
evidence of folly and weak-mindedness and 
extraordinary vanity show how little they 
know human nature. The strongest head 
could not remain steady, the most accurate 
eyes could not retain their measuring skill, 
in such an environment as always com- 
pletely envelopes wealth and power. And 
the much-talked-of difference between those 
born to wealth and power and those who 
rise to it from obscurity resolves itself to 
little more than the difference between those 
born mad and those who go insane. 
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Looking at the vain man with the dis- 
agreeable eyes, sodull yet soshrewd, Mildred 
saw that within the drunkard who could 
scarcely sit straight upon the richly up- 
holstered and carved gilt chair there was 
another person, coldly sober, calmly cal- 
culating. And she realized that it was this 
person with whom she was about to have 
the most serious conversation of her life 
thus far. 

The drunkard smiled with a repulsive 
wiping and smacking of the thin, sensual 
lips. “I suppose you know why I had you 
brought here this evening?” said he. 

Mildred looked and waited. 

“Tdidn’t intend to say anything to-night. 
In fact, I didn’t expect to find in you what 
I’ve been looking for. I thought that old 
fool of a stepfather of yours was cracking 
up his goods beyond their merits. But he 
wasn’t. My dear, you suit me from the 
ground up. I’ve been looking you over 
carefully. You were made for the place I 
want to fill.” 

Mildred had lowered her eyes. Her face 
had become deathly pale. “I feel faint,” 
she murmured. “It is very warm here.” 

“You're not sickly?” inquired the general 
sharply. “ You look like a good solid woman 
—thin but wiry. Ever been sick? I must 
look into your health. That’s a point on 
which I must be satisfied.” 

A wave of anger swept through her, re- 
storing her strength. She was about to 
speak—a rebuke to his colossal impudence 
that he would not soon forget. Then she 
remembered, and bit her lip. 

“T don’t ask you to decide to-night,” 
pursued he, hastening to explain this con- 
cession by adding: ‘I don’t intend to de- 
cide, myself. All I say is that I am willing— 
if the goods are up to the sample.” 

Mildred saw her stepfather and her 
mother watching from just within the con- 
servatory door. A movement of the por- 
tiére at the door into the hall let her know 
that Darcy, the butler, was peeping and 
listening there. She stood up, clenched her 
hands, struck them together, struck them 
against her temples, crossed the room 
swiftly, flung herself down upon a sofa, and 
burst into tears. Presbury and his wife 
entered. Siddall was standing, looking 
after Mildred with a grin. He winked at 
Presbury and said: 

“T guess we gave her too much of that wine. 
It’s all old and stronger than you’d think.” 
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“My daughter hardly touched her 
glasses,” cried Mrs. Presbury. 

“T know that, ma’am,” replied Siddall. 
“‘T watched her. If she’d done much drink- 
ing, I’d have been done, then and there.” 

“T suspect she’s upset by what you’ve 
been saying, General,” said Presbury. 
‘““Wasn’t it enough to upset a girl? You 
don’t realize how magnificent you are— 
how magnificent everything is here.” 

“I’m sorry if I upset her,” said the gen- 
eral, swelling and loftily contrite. “I don’t 
know why it is that people never seem to be 
able to act natural with me.” He hated 
those who did, regarding them as sodden, 
unappreciative fools. 

Mrs. Presbury was quieting her daughter. 
Presbury and Siddall lighted cigars and 
went into the smoking- and billiard-room 
across the hall. Said Presbury, 

““T didn’t deceive you, did I, General?”’ 

“‘She’s entirely satisfactory,” replied Sid- 
dall. ‘I’m going to make careful inquiries 
about her character and her health. If those 
things prové to be all right I’m ready to 
go ahead.” 

“Then the thing’s settled,” said Pres- 
bury. “She’s all that a lady should be. 
And except a cold now and then she never 
has anything the matter with her. She 
comes of good healthy stock.” 

“T can’t stand a sickly, ailing woman,” 
said Siddall. ‘I wouldn’t marry one, and 
if one I married turned out to be that kind, 
I’d make short work of her. When you get 
right down to facts, what is a woman? 
Why, a body. If she ain’t pretty and well, 
she ain’t nothing. While I’m looking up 
her pedigree, so to speak, I want you to get 
her mother to explain to her just what kind 
of a man I am.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Presbury. 

“Have her told that I don’t put up with 
foolishness. If she wants to look at a man, 
let her look at me.” 

“You'll have no trouble in that way,” 
said Presbury. 

“T did have trouble in that way,’’ replied 
the general sourly. “Women are fools—al/ 
women. But the principal trouble with the 
second Mrs. Siddall was that she wasn’t a 
lady born.” 

“That’s why I say you'll have no 
trouble,” said Presbury. 

“Well, I want her mother to talk to her 
plainer than a gentleman can talk to a 
young lady. I want her to understand that 
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I am marrying so that I can have a wife— 
cheerful, ready, and healthy. I'll not put 
up with foolishness of any kind.” 

“T understand,” said Presbury. “ You'll 
find that she’ll meet all your conditions.” 

“Explain to her that, while I’m the eas- 
iest, most liberal-spending man in the world 
when I’m getting what I want, I am just 
the opposite when I’m not getting what I 
pay for. If I take her and if she acts right, 
she’ll have more of everything that women 
want than any woman in the world. Id 
take a pride in my wife. There isn’t any- 
thing I wouldn’t spend in showing her off 
to advantage. And I’m willing to be liberal 
with her mother, too.” 

Presbury had been hoping for this. His 
eyes sparkled. “You’re a prince, Gen- 
eral,” he said. “A genuine prince. You 
know how to do things’right.”’ 

“T flatter myself I do,” said the general. 
“T’ve been up and down the world, and 1 
tell you most of the kings live cheap beside 
me. And when I get a wife worth showing 
off, I’ll do still better. I’ve got wonderful 
creative ability. There isn’t anything I 
can’t and won’t buy.” 

Presbury noted uneasily how cold and 
straight, how obviously repelled and re- 
pelling the girl was as she yielded her fingers 
to Siddall at the leave-taking. He and her 
mother covered the silence and ice with 
hot and voluble sycophantry. They might 
have spared themselves the exertion. To 
Siddall, Mildred was most fascinating when 
she was thus ‘“‘the lady and the queen.” 
The final impression she made upon him 
was the most favorable of all. 

In the cab Mrs. Presbury talked out of 
the fulness of an overflowing heart. ‘‘ What 
aremarkable man the general is!”’ said she. 
““You’ve only to look at him to realize that 
you’re in the presence of a really superior 
person. And what tact he has!—and how 
generous he is!—and how beautifully he 


entertains! So much dignity—so much 
simplicity—so much—”’ 
“Fiddlesticks!”’ interrupted Presbury. 


“Your daughter isn’t a damn fool, Mrs. 
Presbury.”’ 

Mildred gave a short dry laugh. 

Up flared her mother. “I mean every 
word I said!” cried she. “If I hadn’t ad- 


mired and appreciated him, I’d certainly 

not have acted as I did. 

to such hypocrisy.” 
“Fiddlesticks!”’ 


I couldn’t stoop 


sneered Presbury. “Bill 








Siddall is a hérror. His house is a horror. 
His dinner was a horror. These loathsome 
rich people! They’re ruining the world 
as they always have. They’re making it 
impossible for anyone to get good service 
or good food or good furniture or good 
clothing or good anything. They don’t 
know good things, and they pay exorbitant 
prices for showy trash, for crude vulgar 
luxury. They corrupt taste. They make 
everyone round them or near them syco- 
phants and cheats. They substitute money 
for intelligence and discrimination. They 
degrade every fine thing in life. Civiliza- 
tion is built up by brains and hard work, 
and along come the rich and rot and ruin it!” 

Mildred and her mother were listening 
in astonishment. Said the mother, 

“T’d be ashamed to confess myself such a 
hypocrite.” 

“And I, madam, would be ashamed to be 
such a hypocrite without taking a bath of 
confession afterward,” retorted Presbury. 

“At least you might have waited until 
Mildred wasn’t in hearing,” snapped she. 

“T shall marry him if I can,” said Mil- 
dred. 

“And blissfully happy you'll be,” said 
Presbury. “Women, ladies—true ladies, 
like you and your mother—have no sensi- 
bilities. All you: ask is luxury. If Bill 
Siddall were a thousand times worse than 
he is, his money would buy him almost any 
refined, delicate lady anywhere in Chris- 
tendom.” ‘ 

Mrs. Presbury laughed angrily. “You, 
talking like this—you, of all men. Is there 
anything you wouldn’t stoop to for money?” 

“Do you think I laid myself open to that 
charge by marrying you?” said Presbury, 
made cheerful despite his savage indiges- 
tion by the opportunity for effective insult 
she had given him and he had promptly 
seized. ‘I am far too gallant to agree with 
you. But I’m also too gallant to contradict 
a lady. By the way, you must be careful 
in dealing with Siddall. Rich people like 
to be fawned on, but not to be slobbered on. 
You went entirely too far.” 

Mrs. Presbury, whom indigestion had 
rendered stupid, could think of no reply. 
So she burst into tears. “And my own 
daughter sitting silent while that man in- 
sults her mother!’ she sobbed. 





Mildred sat stiff and cold. 
“Tt’ll be a week before I recover frcm 
Presbury went on sourly. 


that dinner,” 
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‘What a dinner! What a villainous mess! 
These vulgar, showy rich! That cham- 
pagne! He said it cost him six dollars a 
bottle, and no doubt it did. I doubt if 
it ever saw France. The dealers rarely 
waste genuine wine on such cattle. The 
wine-cellars of fine houses the world through 
are the laughing-stock of connoisseurs— 
like their picture-galleries and their other 
attempts to make money do the work of 
taste. I forgot to put my pills in my bag. 
I'll have to hunt up an all-night drug- 
store. I’d not dare go to bed without tak- 
ing an antidote for that poison.” 

But Presbury had not been altogether 
improvident. He had hoped great things 
of Bill Siddall’s wine-cellar—this despite 
ah almost unbroken series of bitter dis- 
illusionments and disappointments in ex- 
periences with those who had the wealth 
to buy, if they had had the taste to select, 
the fine wines he loved. So, resolving to 
indulge himself, he had put into his bag 
his pair of gout-boots. 

This was a device of his own inventing, 
on which he prided himself. It consisted 
of a pair of roomy doeskin slippers re- 
enforced with heavy soles and provided 
with a set of three thin insoles to be used 
according as the state of his toes made ad- 
visable. The cost of the Presbury gout- 
boots had been, thanks to patient search for 
a cheap cobbler, something under four 
dollars— this, when men paid shoe-spe- 
cialists twenty, thirty, and even forty dol- 
lars a pair for gout-boots that gave less 
comfort. The morning after the dinner at 
which he had drunk to drown his chagrin 
and to give him courage and tongue for 
sycophantry, he put on the boots. Without 
them it would have been necessary to carry 
him from his room to a cab and from cab 
to train. With them he was able to hobble 
to a street-car. He tried to distract his 
mind from his sufferings by lashing away 
without ceasing at his wife and his step- 
daughter. 

When they were once more at home, and 
the mother and daughter had escaped from 
him, the mother said, 

“T was glad to see that you put up with 
that wretch, and didn’t answer him back.”’ 

“Of course,” said Mildred. ‘“He’s mad 
to be rid of me, but if I offended him he 
might snatch away this chance.” 

““He would,” said Mrs. Presbury. “I’m 
sure hewould. But’’—she laughed viciously 
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—“once you’re married, you can revenge 
yourself—and me!” 

“T wonder,” said Mildred thoughtfully. 

“Why not?” exclaimed her mother, irri- 
tated. 

“T can’t make Mr. Presbury out,’ re- 
plied the girl. “I understand why he’s 
helping me to this chance, but I don’t un- 
derstand why he isn’t making friends with 
me, in the hope of getting something after 
I’m married.” : 

Her mother saw the point, and was in- 
stantly agitated. ‘‘Perhaps he’s simply 
leading you on, intending to upset it all at 
the last minute.” She gritted her teeth. 
“Oh, what a wretch!” 

Mildred was not heeding. ‘I must have 
General Siddall looked up carefully,” she 
went on. “It may be that he isn’t rich, or 
that he has another wife somewhere, or 
that there’s some other awful reason why 
marrying him would be even worse than it 
seems.” 

“Worse than it seems!” cried her mother. 
“How can you talk so, Milly! The general 
seems to be an ideal husband—simply 
ideal! I wish J had your chance. Any 
sensible woman could love him.” 

A strange look came into the girl’s face, 
and her mother could not withstand her 
eyes. ‘Don’t, mother,” she said quietly. 
“Either you take me for a fool or you are 
trying to show me that you have no self- 
respect. I am not deceiving myself about 
what I’m doing.” 

Mrs. Presbury opened her lips to remon- 
strate, changed her mind, drew a deep sigh. 
“Tt’s frightful to be a woman,” she said. 

“To be a lady, Mr. Presbury would say,”’ 
suggested Mildred. 

After some discussion, they fixed upon 
Joseph Tilker as the best available investi- 
gator of General Siddall. Tilker had been 
head clerk for Henry Gower. He was now 


in for himself and had offered to look after 


any legal business Mrs. Presbury might 
have without charging her. He presently 
reported that there was not a doubt as to the 
great wealth of the general. “There are all 
sorts of ugly stories about how ‘he made his 
money,” said Tilker; “but all the great 
fortunes have a scandalous history, and I 
doubt if Siddall’s is any worse than the 
others: I don’t see how it well could be. 
Siddall has the reputation of being a mean 
and cruel little tyrant. He is said to be 
pompous, vain, ignorant—” 
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“Indeed he’s not,” cried Mrs. Presbury. 
“He’s a rough diamond, but a natural gen- 
tleman. I’ve met him.” 

“Well, he’s rich enough, and that was all 
you asked me to find out,” said Tilker. 
“But I must warn you, Mrs. Presbury, not 
to have any business or intimate personal 
relations with him.” 

Mrs. Presbury congratulated herself on 
her wisdom in having come alone to hear 
Tilker’s report. She did not repeat any 
part of it to Mildred except what he had 
said about the wealth. That she enlarged 
upon until Mildred’s patience gave out. 
She interrupted with a shrewd: 

“Anything else, mama? Anything about 
him personally?” 

“We've got to judge him in that way for 
ourselves,”’ replied Mrs. Presbury. ‘You 
know how wickedly they lie about anyone 
who has anything.” 

‘T should like to read a full account of 
General Siddall,”’ said Mildred reflectively; 
“just to satisfy my curiosity.” 

Mrs. Presbury made no reply. 

Presbury had decided that it was best to 
make no advances, but to wait until they 
heard from Siddall. He let a week, ten days, 
go by; then his impatience got the better 
of his shrewdness. He sought admittance 
to the great man at the offices of the Inter- 
national Metals and Minerals Company in 
Cedar Street. After being subjected to 
varied indignities by sundry understrap- 
pers, he received a message from the gen- 
eral through a secretary: ‘‘The general 
says he’ll let you know when he’s ready to 
take up that matter. He says he hasn’t 
got round to it yet.” Presbury apologized 
courteously for his intrusion and went away, 
cursing under his breath. You may be sure 
that he made his wife and his stepdaughter 
suffer for what he had been through. Two 
weeks more passed—three—a month. One 
morning in the mail there arrived this note 
—typewritten upon business paper: 


James PRESBURY, Esgr.: 

DEAR Sir: General Siddall asks me to present his 
compliments and to say that he will be pleased if you 
and your wife and the young lady will dine with 
him at his house next Thursday the seventeenth at 
half-past seven sharp. 

ROBERT CHANDLESS, Secretary. 
R. C.—S. C. D. 


The only words in longhand were the two 


forming the name of the secretary. Pres- 
bury laughed and tossed the note across the 
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Mildred stood up, crossed the room swiftly, flung herself down upon a sofa, and burst into tears 
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breakfast-table to his wife. “‘ You see what 
an ignorant creature he is,” said he. ‘‘He 
imagines he has done the thing up in grand 
style. He’s the sort of man that can’t be 
taught manners because he thinks manners, 
the ordinary civilities, are for the lower 
orders of people. Oh, he’s a joke, is Bill 
Siddall—a horrible joke.”’ 

Mrs. Presbury read and passed the letter 
to Mildred. She simply glanced at it and 
returned it to her stepfather. 

“T’m just about over that last dinner,” 
pursued Presbury. “I'll eat little Thurs- 
day and drink less. And I’d advise you to 
do the same, Mrs. Presbury.’’- 

He usually addressed her as ‘“ Mrs. Pres- 
bury,” because he had discovered that 
when so addressed she always winced and, 
if he put a certain tone into his voice, she 
quivered. 

“That dinner aged you five years,” he 
went on. ‘Besides, you drank so much 
that it went to your head and made you 
slather him with flatteries that irritated 
him. He thought you were a fool, and no 
one is stupid enough to like to be flattered 
by a fool.”’ 

Mrs. Presbury bridled, swallowed hard, 


said mildly, ‘“‘We’ll have to spend the 
night in town again, I suppose.” 
“You and your daughter may do as you 


like,” said Presbury. “I shall return here 
that night. I always catch cold in strange 
beds.” 

“We might as well all return here,” said 
Mildred. ‘I shall not wear evening dress; 
that is, I’ll wear a high-neck dress and a 
hat.” 

She had just got a new hat that was 
peculiarly becoming to her. She had shown 
Siddall herself at her best in evening attire; 
another sort of costume would give him a 
different view of her looks, one which she 
flattered herself was not less attractive. 
But Presbury interposed an emphatic veto. 

“You'll wear full evening dress,’’ said he. 
“Bare neck and arms for men like Bill 
Siddall. They want to see what they’re 
getting.”’ 

Mildred flushed scarlet, and her lips 
trembled as though she were about to cry. 
In fact, her emotion was altogether shame 
—a shame so poignant that even Presbury 
was abashed, and mumbled something 
apologetic. Nevertheless she wore a low- 
neck dress on Thursday evening, one as 
daring as the extremely daring fashions of 
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that year permitted an unmarried woman 
to wear. It seemed to her that Siddall was 
still more costly and elegant-looking than 
before, though this may have been due to 
the fact that he always created an impres- 
sion that in the retrospect of memory 
seemed exaggerated. It seemed impossible 
that anyone could be so clean, so polished 
and scoured, so groomed and tailored, so 
bedecked, so high-heeled and loftily coifed. 
His mean little countenance with its gro- 
tesquely waxed mustache and imperia! wore 
an expression of gracious benignity that 
assured his guests they need anticipate no 
disagreeable news. 

“T owe you an apology for keeping you 
in suspense so long,” said he. “I’m a very 
busy man, with interests in all parts of the 
world. I keep houses—some of ’em bigger 
than this—open and going in six different 
places. I always like to be at home wher- 
ever my business takes me.” 

Mrs. Presbury rolled her eyes. 
that wonderful!” she exclaimed. 
an interesting life you must lead!” 

““Oh, so-so,” replied the general. ‘But 
I get awful lonesome. I’m naturally a 
domestic man. I don’t care for friends. 
They’re expensive and dangerous. A man 
in my position is like a king. He can’t have 
friends. So, if he hasn’t got a family, he 
hasn’t got noth—anything.” 

“Nothing like home life,” said Presbury. 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Mrs. Presbury. 

The general smiled upon Mildred,who was 
sitting pale and silent, with eyes downcast. 
“Well, I don’t intend to be alone much 
longer, if I can help it,” said he. “And I 
may say that I can make a woman happy if 
she’s the right sort—if she has sense enough 
to appreciate a good husband.” This last 
he said sternly, with more than a hint of 
his past matrimonial misfortunes in his 
frown and in his voice. ‘The trouble with 
a great many women is that they’re fools— 
flighty, ungrateful fools. If I married a 
woman like that, I’d make short work of 
her.” 

“And she’d deserve it, General,” said 
Mildred’s mother earnestly. ‘But you'll 
have no trouble if you select a lady—a girl 
who’s been well brought up and has respect 
for herself.” ; 

“That’s my opinion, ma’am,” said the 
general. ‘I’m convinced that while a man 
can become a gentleman, a woman’s got to 
be born a lady or she never is one.” 


‘Isn't 
“What 
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“Very true, General,” cried Mrs. Pres- 
bury. “I never thought of it before, but 
it’s the truest thing I ever heard.” 

Presbury grinned at his plate. He stole 
a glance at Mildred. Their eyes met. She 
flushed faintly. 

“T’ve had a great deal of experience of 
women,” pursued the general. “In my 
boyhood days I was a ladies’ man. And 
of course since I’ve had money they’ve 
swarmed round me like bees in a clover- 
patch.” 
~ “Oh, General, you're far too modest,’’ cried 
Mrs. Presbury. ‘A man like you wouldn’t 
need to be afraid, if he hadn’t a cent.” 

“But not the kind of women I want,” 
replied he, firmly if complacently. “A 
lady needs money to keep up her position. 
She has to have it. On the other hand, a 
man of wealth and station needs a lady to 
assist him in the proper kind of life for men 
of his sort. So they need each other. 
They’ve got to have each other. That’s the 
practical, sensible way to look at it.” 

“Exactly,” said Presbury. 

“And I’ve made up my mind to marry, 
and marry right- away. But we’ll come 
back to this later on. Presbury, you’re 
neglecting that wine.” 

“T’m drinking it slowly to enjoy it bet- 
ter,” said Presbury. 

The dinner was the same unending and 
expensive function that had wearied them 
and upset their digestions on Thanksgiving 
Day. There was too much of everything, 
and it was all just wrong. The general was 
not quite so voluble as he had been before; 
his gaze was fixed most of the time on Mil- 
dred—roving from her lovely face to her 
smooth, slender shoulders and back again. 
\s he drank and ate, his gesture of slightly 
smacking his thin lips seemed to include 
an enjoyment of the girl’s charms. And a 
sensitive observer might have suspected 
that she was not unconscious of this and 
was suffering some such pain as if abhorrent 
and cruel lips and teeth were actually 
mouthing and mumbling her. She said not 
a word from sitting down at table until 
they rose to go into the library for coffee. 

“Do tell me about your early life, Gen- 
eral,” Mrs. Presbury said. “Only the other 
day Millie was saying she wished she could 
read a biography of your romantic career.” 

“Yes, it has been rather—unusual,”’ con- 
ceded the general with swelling chest, gen- 
tly waving a dollar-and-a-half-apiece cigar. 
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“T do so admire a man who carves out 
his own fortune,” Mrs. Presbury went on— 
she had not obeyed her husband’s injunc- 
tion as to the champagne. “It seems so 
wonderful to me that a man could with his 
own hands just dig a fortune out of the 
ground.” 

“He couldn’t, ma’am,”’ said the general, 
with gracious tolerance. ‘It wasn’t till I 
stopped the fool digging and hunting around 
for gold that I began to get ahead. I threw 
away the pick and shovel and opened a 
hotel.”’ (There were two or three sleeping- 
rooms of a kind in that “hotel,” but it was 
rather a saloon of the species known as 
“doggery.”’) “Yes, it was in the hotel that 
I got my start. The fellows that make the 
money in mining countries ain’t the pros- 
pectors and diggers, ma’am.”’ 

“Really?” cried Mrs. Presbury breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ How interesting!” 

“They’re fools, they are,” proceeded the 
general. ‘‘No, the money’s made by the 
fellows that grub-stake the fools—give ’em 
supplies and send ’em out to nose around 
in the mountains. Then, them that find 
anything have to give half to the fellow 
that did the grub-staking. And he looks 
into the claim, and if there’s anything in 
it, why, he buys the fool out. In mines, like 
everywhere else, ma’am, it ain’t work, it’s 
brains that makes the money. No miner 
ever made a fortune mining—not one. It’s 
the brainy, foxy fellows that stay back in 
the camps. I used to send out fifty and a 
hundred men a year. Maybe only two or 
three’d turn up anything worth while. No, 
ma’am, I never got a dollar ahead on my 
digging. All the gold I ever dug went right 
off for grub—or a good time.” 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Mrs. Presbury. 
“T never heard of such a thing.” 

“But we’re not here to talk about mines,” 
said the general, hiseyes upon Mildred. “I’ve 
been looking into matters—to get down to 
business—and I’ve asked you here to let 
you know that I’m willing to go ahead.” 

Profound silence. Mildred suddenly 
drew in her breath with a sound so sharp 
that the three others started and glanced 
hastily at her. But she made no further 
sign. She sat still and cold and pale. 

The general, perfectly at ease, broke the 
silence. ‘I think Miss Gower and I would 
get on faster alone.” 

Presbury at once stood up; his wife hesi- 
tated, her eyes uneasily upon her daughter. 
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Presbury said, “Come on, Alice.” She 
rose and preceded him into the adjoining 
conservatory. Then the general posed 
himself before the huge open fire, one hand 
behind him, the other at the level of his 
waistcoat, the big cigar between his first 
and second fingers. 

“Well, my dear?” said he. | 

Mildred somewhat hesitatingly lifted her 
eyes, but, once she had them up, their gaze 
held steadily enough upon his—too steadily 
for his comfort. He addressed himself to 
his cigar. 

“T’m not quite ready to say I’m willing 
to go the limit,” said he. “We don’t ex- 
actly know each other sufficiently well as 
yet, do we?” 

“No,” said Mildred. 

“T’ve been making inquiries,” he went 
on; “that is, I had my chief secretary make 
them—and he’s a very thorough man, 
thanks to my training. He reports every- 
thing entirely all right. I admire dignity 
and reserve in a woman, and you have been 
very particular. Were you engaged to 
Stanley Baird?” 

Mildred flushed, veiled her eyes to hide 
their resentful flash at this impertinence. 
She debated with herself, decided that any 
rebuke short of one that would anger him 
would be wasted upon him. ‘ No,” said she. 

“That agrees with Harding’s report,” 
said the general. ‘It was a mere girlish 
flirtation—very dignified and proper,” he 
hastened to add. ‘I don’t mean to suggest 
that you were at all flighty.” 

“Thank you,” said Mildred sweetly. 

. “Are there any questions you would like 
to ask about me?” inquired he. 

“No,” said Mildred. 

“As I understand it—from my talks with 
Presbury—you are willing to go on?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mildred. 

The general smiled genially. “I think I 
may say without conceit that you will like 
‘me as you know me better. I have no bad 
habits—I’ve too much regard for my health 
to over-indulge or run loose. In my boy- 
hood days I may have put in rather a heavy 
sowing of wild oats” —the general laughed; 
Mildred conjured up the wintriest and 
faintest of echoing smiles—‘‘but that’s all 
past,” he went on, “and there’s nothing 
that could rise up to interfere with our 
happiness. You are fond of children?” 

A pause, then Mildred said quite evenly, 
“Ves.” 
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“Excellent,” said the general. “T’Il ex- 
pect you and your mother and father to din- 
ner Sunday night. Is that satisfactory?” 

“Yes,” said Mildred. 

A longish pause. Then the general: 
“You seem to be a little—afraid of me. I 
don’t know why it is that people are always 
that way with me.” A_halt, to give her 
the opportunity to say the obvious flatter- 
ing thing. Mildred said nothing, gave no 
sign. He went on: “It will wear away as 
we know each other better. I ania simple, 
plain man—kind and generous in my in- 
stincts. Of course I am dignified, and I do 
not like familiarity. But I do not mean 
to inspire fear and awe.” 

A still longer pause. “Well, everything 
is settled,” said the general. “We under- 
stand each other clearly?—not an engage- 
ment, nothing binding on either side—sim- 
ply a-a-an option without forfeit.” And 
he laughed—his laugh was a ghoulish sound, 
not loud but explosive and an instant check 
upon a demonstration of mirth from.anyone 
else. 

“T understand,” said Mildred with a 
glance.toward the door through which Pres- 
bury and his wife had disappeared. 

“Now, we'll join the others, and I’ll show 
you the house’”—again the laugh—“ what 
may be your future home—one of them.” 

The four ‘were soon started upon what 
was for three of them a weariful journey 
despite the elevator that spared them the 
ascents of the stairways. The house was 
an exaggerated reproduction of all the es- 
tablishments of the rich who confuse 
expenditure with luxury and comfort. Bill 
Siddall had bought “the best of every- 
thing”; that is, the things into which the 
purveyors of costly furnishings have put 
the most excuses for charging. Of taste, of 
comfort, of discrimination, there were few 
traces and these obviously accidental. “I 
picked out the men acknowledged to be the 
best in their different lines,” said the gen- 
eral, “and I gave them carte blanche.” 

“T see that at a glance,” said Presbury. 
““You’ve done the grand thing on the grand- 
est possible scale.” 

“‘T’ve looked into the finest of the famous 
places on the other side,” said the general. 
“All I can say is, I’ve had no regrets.”’ 

“T should say not!” cried Mrs. Presbury. 

With an affectation of modest hesitation 
—to show that he was a gentleman with a 
gentleman’s fine appreciation of the due of 
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“While I'm looking up her pedigree, so to speak, I want you to get her mother to explain to her just what 
kind of a man I am,” said the general. “Have her told that I don't put up with 
foolishness. If she wants to look at a man, let her look at me™ 
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maiden modesty—Siddall paused at the 
outer door of his own apartments. But at 
one sentence of urging from Mrs. Presbury 
he opened the door and ushered them in. 
And soon he was showing them everything 
—his Carrara marble bathroom and bath- 
ing-pool, his bed that had been used by 
several French kings, his dressing-room 
with its appliances of gold and platinum 
and precious stones, his clothing. They 
had to inspect a room full of suits, huge 
chiffoniers crowded with shirts and ties and 
underclothes. He exhibited silk dressing- 
robes and pajamas, pointed out the marks 
of the fashionable London and Paris makers, 
the monograms, the linings of ermine and 
sable. “I’m very particular about every- 
thing that touches me,” explained he. “It 
" seems to me a gentleman can’t be too par- 
ticular.” With a meaning glance at Mil- 
dred, “And I’d feel the same way about 
my wife.” 

“You hear that, Mildred?” said Pres- 
bury, with a nasty little laugh. He had 
been relieving the tedium of this sight- 
seeing tour by observing—and from time 
to time aggravating—Mildred’s sufferings. 

The general released his mirth-strangling 


goat-laugh; Mrs. Presbury echoed it with 


a gale of rather wild hysterics. So well 
pleased was the general with the excursion 
and so far did he feel advanced toward in- 
timacy that on the way down the majestic 
marble stairway he ventured to give Mil- 
dred’s arm a gentle, playful squeeze. And 
at the parting he kissed her hand. Pres- 
bury had changed his mind about returning 
to the country. On the way to the hotel 
he girded at Mildred, reviewing all that 
the general had said and done, and sneer- 
ing, jeering at it. Mildred made not a sin- 
gle retort until they were up-stairs in the 
hotel. At the door of her room she said to 
Presbury—said in a quiet, cold, terrible 
way: 

“Tf you really want me to go through 
with this thing, you will stop insulting him 
and me. If you do it again, I’ll give up— 
and go on the streets before I’ll marry 
him.” 

Presbury shrugged his shoulders and 
went on to the other room. But he did not 
begin again the next day, and from that 
time forth avoided reference to the general. 
In fact, there was an astonishing change in 
his whole demeanor. He ceased to bait his 
wife, became polite, even affable. If he had 
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conducted himself thus from the outset, he 
would have got far less credit, would have 
made far less progress toward winning the 
liking of his wife, and of her daughter, than 
he did in a brief two weeks of change from 
petty and malignant tyrant to good-na- 
tured, interestingly talkative old gentleman. 
After the manner of human nature, Mildred 
and her mother, in their relief, in their 
pleasure through this amazing sudden and 
wholly unexpected geniality, not merely 
forgave but forgot all they had suffered at 
his hands. Mildred was not without a sus- 
picion of the truth that this change, inaugu- 
rated in his own good time, was fresh evi- 
dence of his contempt for both of them—of 
his feeling that he could easily make repa- 
ration with a little kindness and decency 
and put himself in the way of getting any 
possible benefits from the rich alliance. 
But though she practically knew what was 
going on in his mind, she could not prevent 
herself from softening toward him. 

Now followed a succession of dinners, of 
theater- and opera-goings, of week-ends at 
the general’s new country palace in the 
fashionable region of Long Island. All 
these festivities were of the same formal 
and tedious character. At all the general 
was the central sun with the others dim and 
draggled satellites, hardly more important 
than the outer rim of satellite servants. He 
did most of the talking; he was the sole 
topic of conversation; for when he was not 
talking about himself he wished to be hear- 
ing about himself. If Mildred had not been 
seeing more and more plainly that other 
and real personality of his, her contempt 
for him and for herself would have grown 
beyond control. But, with him or away 
from him, at every instant there was the 
sense of that other and real William Sid- 
dall—a shadowy menace full of terror. She 
dreamed of it— was startled from sleep by 
visions of a monstrous and mighty distor- 
tion of the general’s very grotesque exte- 
rior.: “TI shall marry him if I can,” she said 
to herself. “‘But—can I?” And she feared 
and hoped that she could not, that courage 
would fail her, or would come to her rescue, 
whichever it was, and that she would refuse 
him. Aside from the sense of her body that 
cannot but be with any woman who is 
beautiful, she had never theretofore been 
especially physical in thought. That side of 
life had remained vague, as she had never 
indulged in or even been strongly tempted 
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with the things that rouse it from its vir- 
ginal sleep. But now she thought only of 
her body, because that it was, and that 
alone, that had drawn this prospective pur- 
chaser, and his eyes never let her forget it. 
She fell into the habit of looking at herself 
in the glass—at her face, at her shoulders, 
at her whole person, not in vanity but in a 
kind of wonder or aversion. And in the 
visions, both the waking and the sleeping, 
she reached the climax of horror when the 
monster touched her—with clammy, creepy 
fingers, with munching lips, with the sharp 
ends of the mustache or imperial. 

Said Mrs. Presbury to her husband, 
‘I’m afraid the general will be irritated by 
Mildred’s unresponsiveness.” 

“Don’t worry,” replied Presbury. ‘“He’s 
so crazy about himself that he imagines the 
whole world is in the same state.”’ 

“TIsn’t it strange he doesn’t give her 
presents? Never anything but candy and 
flowers.” 

“ And he never will,” said Presbury. 

“Not until they’re married, I suppose.”’ 

Presbury was silent. 

“T can’t help thinking that if Millie were 
to rouse herself and show some—some lik- 
ing—or at least interest, it’d be wiser.” 

“She’s taking the best possible course,” 
said Presbury. ‘‘Unconsciously to both of 
them, she’s leading him on. He thinks 
that’s the way a lady should act—re- 
strained, refined.” 

Mildred’s attitude was simple inertia. 
The most positive effort she made was 
avoiding saying or doing anything to dis- 
please him—no difficult matter, as she was 
silent and almost lifeless when he was near. 
Without any encouragement from her he 
gradually got a deep respect for her—which 
meant that he became convinced of her 
coldness and exclusiveness, of her absolute 
trustworthiness. Presbury was more pro- 
foundly right than he knew. The girl pur- 
sued the only course that made possible the 
success she longed for, yet dreaded and 
loathed. For at the outset, Siddall had not 
been nearly so strongly in earnest in his 
matrimonial project as he had professed 
and had believed himself. He wished to 


admirable show-piece and exhibition-oppor- 
tunity afforded by the right sort of wife; 
but in the bottom of his heart he felt that 
‘such a woman as he dreamed of did not 
exist in all the foolish, fickle, and shallow 
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female sex. This girl—so cold, so proud, 
beautiful yet not eager to display her 
charms or to have them praised—she was 
the rare bird he sought. 

In a month he asked her to marry him; 
that is, he said, ‘‘ My dear, I find that I am 
ready to go the limit—if you are.” And 
she assented. He put his arm around her 
and kissed her cheek—and was delighted 
to discover that the alluring embrace made 
no impression upon the ice of her “purity - 
and ladylike dignity.”’ Up to the very last 
moment of the formal courtship he held 
himself ready to withdraw should she re- 
veal to his watchfulness the slightest sign 
of having any “unladylike” tendencies or 
feelings. She revealed no such sign, but 
remained “ladylike”; and certainly, so the 
general reasoned, a woman who could thus 
resist him, even in the license of the formal 
engagement, would resist anybody. 

As soon as the engagement was formally 
concluded, the general hurried on the prep- 
arations for the wedding. He opened ac- 
counts at half a dozen shops in New York— 
dressmakers, milliners, dealers in fine and 
fashionable clothing of every kind—and 
gave them orders to execute whatever com- 
mands Miss Gower or her mother—for her 

—might give them. When he told her of 
this munificence and magnificence and 
paused for the outburst of gratitude, he 
listened in vain. Mildred colored to the 
roots of her hair and was silent, was seeking 
the courage to refuse. 

“T know that you and your people can’t 
afford to do the thing as things related to 
me must be done,” he went on to say. ‘‘So 
I decided to just start in a little early at 
what I’ve got to do anyhow. Not that I 
blame you for your not having money, my 
dear. On the contrary, that’s one of your 
merits with me. I wouldn’t marry a woman 
with money. It puts the family life on a 
wrong basis.’ 

“T had planned a quiet wedding,” 
Mildred. ‘I'd much prefer it.” 

“Now you can be frank with me, my 
dear,” said the general. “I know you 
ladies—how cheated you feel if you aren’t 
married with all the frills and fixings. So 
that’s the way it shall be done.” 

“Really,” protested Mildred, “I’m abso- 
lutely frank. I wish it to be quite quiet— 
in our drawing-room, with no guests.” 

Siddall smiled, genial and_ tolerant. 
“Don’t argue with me, my dear. I know 


said 
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what you want, and J’ll see that you get it. 
Go ahead with these shop-people I’ve put 
at your disposal—and go as far as you like. 
There isn’t anything—anything—in the 
way of clothes that you can’t have—that 
you mustn’t have. Mrs. General Siddall is 
going to be the best dressed woman in the 
world—as she is the prettiest. I haven’t 
opened an account for you with Tiffany’s 
or any of those people. I'll look out for 
that part of the business, myself.” 

“T don’t care for jewelry,” said Mildred. 

“Naturally not for the kind that’s been 
within your means heretofore,” replied he; 
“but you'll open your eyes when you see 
my jewelry for my wife. All in good time, 
my dear. You and your mother must start 
right in with the shopping; and, a week or 
so before the wedding, I’ll send my people 
down to transform the house. I may be 
wrong, but I rather think that the Siddall 
wedding will cause some talk.” 

He was not wrong. Through his con- 


fidential secretary, Harding the thorough, 
the newspaper press was induced to take an 
interest in the incredible extravagance Sid- 
dall was perpetrating in arranging for a 
fitting wedding for General William Siddall. 


For many days before the ceremony there 
were daily columns about him and his 
romantic career and his romantic wooing of 
the New Jersey girl of excellent family and 
social position but of comparatively mod- 
est means. The shopkeepers gave inter- 
views on the trousseau. The decorators 
and caterers detailed the splendors and the 
costliness of the preparations of which they 
had charge. From morning until dark a 
crowd hung round the house at Hanging 
Rock, and on the wedding day the streets 
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leading to it were blocked—chiefly with 
people come from a distance, many of them 
from New York. 

At the outset all this noise was deeply 
distasteful to Mildred, but after a few days 
she recovered her normal point of view, for- 
got the kind of man she was marrying in 
the excitement and exultation over hersud- 
den splendor and fame. So strongly did the 
delusion presently become that she was 
looking at the general with anything but 
unfavorable eyes. He seemed to her a 
quaint, fascinating, benevolent necroman- 
cer, having miraculous powers which he 
was exercising in her behalf. She even re- 
proached herself with ingratitude in not 
being wildly in love with him. Would not 
any other girl, in her place, have fallen over 
ears in love with this marvelous man? 

However, while she could not quite con- 
vince herself that she loved, she became 
convinced without effort that she was 
happy, that she was going to be still hap- 
pier. The excitement wrought her into a 
state of exaltation and swept herthrough 
the wedding ceremony and the going away 
as radiant a bride as a man would care to 
have. : 

There is much to be said against the 
noisy, showy wedding. Certainly love has 
rarely been known to degrade himself to 
the point of attending any such. But there 
is something to be said for that sort of 
married start—for instance, where love is 
neither invited nor desired, and an effort 
must be made to cover the painful vacancy 
his absence always causes. The general’s 
insistence on a “real wedding” was most 
happy for him. It probably got him his 
bride. 


The next instalment of ‘‘The Price She Paid’’ will appear in the December issue. 


Did you read ‘* The Common Law” ? 


Then don’t miss the great new 


novel —‘‘ The Turning Point’’—by Robert W. Chambers, illustrated 
by Charles Dana Gibson, beginning in the, December Cosmopolitan 


‘Better than ‘The Common Law’ ’’ 
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Madeleine Louis, leading woman in the Western company playing * The Deep Purple.” which is now in 
its second season. Miss Louis has had leading rdles in some of the most successful plays of recent years. At 
sixteen she was supporting John Mason in “ The Witching Hour.” Later she was with James K. Hackett 
in “Richard Carvel” and William Hodge in the “success of the century “—* The Man from Home™ 


Portraits specially posed for the Cosmopolitan by the Campbell Studios, Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
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Mizzi Hajos, a young and popular Viennese, who 
will have the leading réle in the Western com- 
pany playing * The Spring Maid ~ 





osmo politan by Whiie, New York 








Carrie Reynolds, who has returned to the stage after an 
extended period of study and has become one of the 


favorites in “ The Red Rose™ 


Portraits specially posed for the Cosmopolitan by White, New York 








Dorothy Maynard, whois in “The Spring Maid * num- 


ber two company, which will tour the country this 
Season. Miss Maynard, with Mizzi Hajos, sings the 
catchy “Fountain Fay” song, the “hit “ of the play 


Portraits specially posed for the Cosmopolitan by White, New York 





Grace Washburne, a recent stage recruit who is rapidly 

winning favor. She was one of the “finds” of the Win- 

ter Garden, where she was a fencing girl. During this 
season she will be in musical comedy 


Portraits specially posed for the Cosmopolitan by Pangs, New York 
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Julie Opp, the actress and the mother. Miss Opp is again starring with William Faversham in “The Faun.” 
Frances Starr (circle), who will appear this season in “The Case of Becky,” a new play by Edward Locke 


Portraits specially posed for the Cosmopolitan by Bangs and White, New York 
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Leila McIntyre, now starring with John Hyams in“ The Girl of My Dreams,” a musical play by W. D. Nesbit and 


Otto Hauerbach. Miss McIntyre’s previous stage appearances have been in children’s sketches and in vaudeville 


Portraits specially posed for the Cosmopolitan by the Campbell Studios, Waldorf-Astoria, N 
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The mayor and the three other members of the committee were speechless with rage, surprise, and many other 
emotions too complicated to assort 
808 (‘ The New Adventures of Wallingford’) 
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THE NEW 


Get - Rich- Quick Wallingford 


buy and sell names of ‘‘easy marks’’ who give 


Did you know that get-rich-quick promoter: 


up real money for worthless, ‘‘hot air’’ paper? 
is about ten dollars apiece. It is a regular business, and the curious part is that these are names 
of ‘‘prominent”’ citizens in every nook and corner of the country. So, you see, Walling- 


ford has plenty of good material to work on. 


a slick, simon-pure ‘‘ 


actually buy things and pay bills. ‘This time he finds that there is real gold in little dirt models 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of * Get-Rich-Ouick Wallingford,” ** The Cash Intrigue,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


s RUNK-CHECKS,” demanded a 
muscular-faced boy, as he depos- 
ited the hand-luggage of the two 
travelers in the faded blue bus. 

“Be careful of that black wardrobe,” 
warned Wallingford. “I think there’s a 
hinge loose.” 

“All right,” answered the boy, deeply 
grieved. “I'll write that on my report.” 

He was embellished with a green band on 
his faded blue cap; a yellow-banded man, 
with a ladder under his arm, crossed the 
station platform and fixed an electric light 
bulb. 

“T know; it’s a comic opera,” guessed 
Wallingford. “Who wants to read about 
my trunk hinge?” 

“The Spanglerville city council. I’m the 
official baggage-carrier,”” and he clomped 
away. 

“Don’t you get it?” laughed Blackie 
Daw. “His is a political job. The other 
one is the official bulb-fixer, and here comes 
the official bus-driver. I’ve seen municipal- 
ownership towns, Jim, but this one must be 
the limit.” 

“That means there isn’t a live dollar in 
the burg; and our train’s pulling out,” re- 
gretted Wallingford, and, with some dis- 
favor, he viewed the approach of the official 
bus-driver, who wore a blue band on his cap, 
and carried a grin full of holes. 

“Good evening, gents,” hailed the tooth- 
shy officer. ‘I got two good seats left in the 
grand stand,” and he produced a pair of 
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con” man like Wallingford converts this material into money that will 
































Well, it is true. The market-price to-day 


The real joy of these stories is to see how 


faded blue pasteboards from which the print- 
ing had long since worn away. “I reckon 
most of the councilmen have sold their 
regular seats by this time, but these is good; 
front row, right next to the official box.” 

‘““We’re in luck, Jim,” declared Blackie, 
inspecting the penciled numbers on the 
tickets and slipping them into his pocket. “I 
was afraid we wouldn’t get seats at all. By 
the way, Sergeant, what are they for?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” inquired the 
driver in surprise. “It’s the regular Satur- 
day night festival. Why, people come from 
miles around, from all these summer-resorts 
and health-cures, to see the fireworks. The 
city council makes a heap of money off of 
‘em. The whole court-house steps is cov- 
ered with a grand stand that’s left there 
winter and summer.” 

“Don’t people ever have business in the 
court-house?” asked Wallingford. 

The driver paused to help the luggage- 
carrier lift a trunk on top of the bus. “They 
go in by the back door,” he briefly explained. 

“To we get ice-cream cones?” demanded 
Blackie. 

“ Anything you want,” asserted the officer 
largely. “The city council ain’t overlookin’ 
any chances.” 

“They must be the leading industry,” 
surmised Wallingford. 

“They’re a right peart lot,” assented the 
official driver, as the muscular boy ap- 
proached with the last trunk. “Some of 
’em’s been in the council fifteen year. I’ve 
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held office twelve year myself. Do you 
know how much money there is in the city 
treasury?” 

“Tl bite,” consented Wallingford. 
“What’s the answer?” 

“Nigh onto a hundred thousand dollars!” 
proudly stated the citizen. 

The last trunk was slammed on the bus, 
the official driver mounted his seat and 
cracked his whip, and the official horses, so 
bony that Blackie wondered how their skins 
stood the strain, rattled away. 

“And what might your business be?” 
asked the officeholder, looking back with 
cordial interest. 

“Hush!” warned Blackie in a hoarse 
whisper, and, leaning forward, he confided, 
“We are detectives.” 

“You don’t say so!” responded the 
shocked driver, in the same breathless fash- 
ion. ‘Who are you after?” 

“Maybe you can help us,” went on 
Blackie solemnly, though wincing from the 
pain of a vigorous kick which Wallingford 
had secretly administered. ‘ Any informa- 
tion leading to the apprehension of the 
proper party will be suitably rewarded.” 

“Do anything I can for you,” offered the 
driver, so hastily that he forgot to whisper. 
“T don’t reckon there’s anybody in town 
better posted than me.” 

“Being an official suspector, I suspected 
as much,” returned Blackie, keenly inter- 
ested. ‘There is a man in this town who 
goes away every little while, and no one 
knows where he goes or why.” 

“Henry Closby,” affirmed the driver, 
with a promptness which shocked Blackie; 
for he had only talked at whimsical random, 
forgetting that in every town there is at 
least one man whose unexplained goings and 
comings are an aggravation and an insult. 
Neighbors have a right ‘to know! If not, 
why not? 

“Describe that man!” demanded Blackie 
with professional peremptoriness. 

“Well,” obeyed the driver carefully and 
accurately, “Henry Closby is a bachelor, 
about five foot nine, fair to middlin’ heavy 
set, dresses like a dude, has a pink face, 
wears fancy eye-glasses with a little dingus 
like a spring tape-measure to wind up the 
string, has blue eyes, and shiny black hair 
and beard and mustache. He keeps the 
general store.” 

“Not the party,” declared Blackie deject- 
edly, and with an honest impulse to clear the 
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unknown Closby from unjust suspicion, 
Then his whimsical nature came uppermost 
again, and, in spite of himself, he added, 
“unless he disguises.” 

“By jinks! I never thought of that!” 
exclaimed the driver, struck by the startling 
supposition. “Whiskers is the easiest dis- 
guise there is, I reckon.” 

“Itisn’t the man,” hastily insisted Blackie, 
angry with himself for having persisted in 
harming a total stranger; “is it, Jim?” 

“No,” snapped Wallingford, struggling 
between amusement and annoyance. “The 
man we’re after is small and skinny.” 

The driver was silently thoughtful for 
three full blocks. “Well, Henry Closby 
might be padded up,” he sagely con- 
cluded. 


II 


“T’Lt bet a thousand dollars to a sticky 
pink caramel that I can pick out a summer 
visitor from a native with my eyes shut,” 
offered Blackie Daw, as they smoked their 
after-dinner cigars in the gathering twilight, 
on the porch of the official hotel. 

“You’re too stingy with your odds,” re- 
fused Wallingford. “The home product 
looks like a fire sale, and the summer bunch 
like a white-goods bargain.” 

Opposite the hotel stood the court-house, 
a Greek temple with ex-sanded wooden col- 
umns. Down the steps and back into the 
portico had been sloped a warped and 
rickety wooden grand stand. Along the 
two sides of the square, stretching in front of 
the hit-and-miss board sidewalks, from the 
hotel to the court-house, stood permanent 
booths, which were now providing indiges- 


’ tion and amusement to the visitors from the 


resorts in the surrounding hills. 

Laughing girls in fluffy dimities, and con- 
sciously swaggering boys in white trousers 
and panamas, were everywhere; rolling the 
balls on the Japanese ping-pong board, 
shooting in the rifle galleries, and patroniz- 
ing all the official catch-penny devices 
offered them, even to the wheezy old 
merry-go-round, with its one everlasting 
tune, from which the G- and B-flat notes 
were missing. 

“Come on, Jim, let’s join the festivities,” 
urged Blackie, beginning to fret from inac- 
tivity before his cigar was weil under way. 

“TLet’s finish our dinner,” implored Wal- 
lingford, who was heavy after meals. 





“Certainly not,” 





agreed the native, with a sly smile and a tap of his finger. Wallingford moved his knee, but 


the finger followed. “That's the trouble with Henry Closby. Nobody knows him. Now, I'm the postmaster 
and a member of the city council, and I reckon I know more about folks than any man in this town™ 


“T’m through,” protested Blackie, rising. 
“There’s doings out there, and your Uncle 
Horace isn’t in the middle.” 

Wallingford was about to enter a further 
protest when a voice at his ear observed, in 
a half whisper, 

“T’ve got a little information for you.” 
Wallingford turned, and found, stooping to 
sit beside him, a fat-faced, thin old man, 
with a big silk bow at his collar. He put his 
hairy forefinger on Wallingford’s knee for 
impressiveness. ‘Henry Closby goes to 
Chicago, but he gets his letters from New 
York. I reckon that’s queer.” 

“T don’t know Mr. Closby,’” returned 
Wallingford uncomfortably, and with a 
vicious glance at Blackie. 

“Certainly not,” agreed the native, with 
a sly smile and a tap of his finger. Walling- 
ford moved his knee, but the finger followed. 
“That’s the trouble with Henry Closby. 
Nobody knows him. Now, I’m the post- 
master and a member of the city council, 
and I reckon I know more about folks than 
any man in this town.” 

Wallingford suddenly gripped the post- 
master by the hand, and his big, pink face 
radiated with pleasure. 





“The very man I wished to meet,” he 
heartily asserted. “ Won’t you have a cigar 
with me?” 

“Much obliged,” accepted the postmas- 
ter, putting the cigar in his pocket. “I 
don’t smoke, but my brother Enoch does. 
He’s a member of the city council, too, and 
runs the livery-, feed-, and sale-stable and 
undertaking establishment.” 

“Present my compliments to your brother 
Enoch,” offered Wallingford. “Does your 
son or your son-in-law smoke, Mr.—, Mr,—” 

“Boyler; Postmaster William Boyler,” 
admitted that gentleman, accepting another 
cigar quite promptly. “I handle all the 
mail, and I can get facts that nobody else 
can. If there’s any reward—” 

“You'll get yours,” interrupted Walling- 
ford. “ Just now I don’t think it would be wise 
for us to be seen talking together too much.” 

“T understand,” assented William Boyler 
rising hastily. ‘Any time you want to see 
me, you just walk into the post-office as if 
you’d come for your mail, and, if nobody’s 
there, slip into the back room.”’ 

“T didn’t get all that conversation, Jim,” 
complained Blackie. ‘Now, as one detec- 
tive to another, what did he say?” 
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‘““He gave me some damaging testimony 
against Henry Closby,” grinned Walling- 
ford. ‘“‘Henry, it seems, goes to Chicago!” 

“Can you blame him?” inquired Blackie. 
“Henry must be a live member. Come on; 
let’s join the mad, merry throng.” 

“Wait till I get some cigars,” pleaded 
Wallingford, rising heavily, and went up to 
his room. 

When he returned, he found Blackie in 
earnest converse with a lean and sallow 
gentleman who cracked the joints of his 
knuckles ceaselessly when he talked. 

“Listen!” said Blackie to Wallingford in 
a hoarse whisper, and, clutching him by the 
arm, drew both men into the darkest corner 
of the porch. “This is Mr. Walter Kerr, a 
member of the city council and proprietor 
of the drug-store; and he probably knows 
more about folks than any man in this 
town.” 

Mr. Wallingford shook hands with the gen- 
tleman, whose elbow creaked, and listened. © 

“Now, see what you make of this,” whis- 
pered Blackie impressively. “Mr. Kerr 
says that Henry Closby frequently buys 
powdered orris root!” 

“More than all the rest of my customers 
put together,” supplemented Mr. Kerr, in 
a whisper which cracked into a shrill falsetto 
at all the emphatic words. ‘Buys more 
than a pound a week, and always a fresh 
pound when he goes to Chicago!” 

“See!” eagerly triumphed Blackie. “Isn’t 
that about in line with what we suspected, 
Yard?” 

Wallingford, suddenly aware that Blackie 
was addressing him, grunted. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Wallingford,” 
corrected Blackie, covered with confusion. 
“The secret slipped. Mr. Kerr, this is 
Mr. Scotland Yard, the great English detec- 
tive, but, of course, he doesn’t like his name 
used here.” 

“Your secret is safe with me,” promised 
Mr. Kerr, bowing, with becoming deference, 
to the famous Scotland Yard. “I'll hurry 
your telegram right off, Mr. Holmes.” 

“Telegram?” asked Wallingford wonder- 
ingly, and perturbed, too, as he speculated 
upon what Blackie’s new move might be. 

“Yes,” explained Blackie smoothly. “I 
told Mr. Kerr about our misfortune in losing 
our disguise trunk. He knows the tele- 
graph operator, and can get away a secret 
message for us.” 

He took the message in question from Mr. 
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Kerr’s hands, and displayed it to Walling- 
ford, who read: 
Violet Bonnie Daw: 
Send complete assortment whiskers immediately. 
BLACKIE. 

The court-house bell tolled, as sonorously 
as a chip and a crack would permit, and 
there was a general movement toward the 
grand stand. 

“You'd better go right on over,” sug- 
gested Mr. Kerr. ‘‘The fireworks’ll begin 
pretty soon.” 

“We have reserved 
Wallingford indifferently. 

“T know,” agreed Mr. Kerr, with a lean 
and sallow smile; “Bill Boyler’s. I saw 
him talking to you.” 

“No, these are just plain summer-resorter 
seats,” denied Blackie, displaying his paste- 
boards. 

“Then Bill sold ’em to those other New- 
Yorkers,”’ concluded Kerr enviously, crack- 
ing all his joints at once. “I'll sell you 
mine for a dollar apiece.” 

“T think we’ll view the fireworks from 
here,” decided Wallingford, inspecting the 
mob with disfavor. 

“Tt ain’t allowed,” responded Mr. Kerr, 
as a boy, with a gray band around his cap, 
started to take in the chairs. “It’s against 
the city ordinances for anybody to stay on 
the portico or balcony of the city hotel dur- 
ing the fireworks; and the window-shutters 
has to be shut. I'll give you both my tick- 
ets for a dollar.” 

“Certainly I'll take them,” returned Wal- 
lingford quickly, sorry that he had ,not 
spoken even more promptly. 

The city-councilman, however, seemed as 
pleased with his dollar as he would have 
been with two, and creaked away to get 
Blackie’s secret message on the wire. 

As they walked across Court House Square 
to the official box, Wallingford turned to 
Blackie with a half-vexed laugh. 

“T hope you didn’t have the nerve to tell 
that piker your name was Sherlock Holmes,” 
he observed. 

“Certainly not,’ grinned Blackie. “I 
only gave him my initial; S.”’ 


seats,’ explained 


Il 


THE mayor, a pompous old patriarch with 
a beard to his third vest button, a beard 
wide and long enough to make a collar and 
cravat unnecessary, and clean shirts a matter 
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of whim, made a speech, glowing with praise 
of communism, equal rights, neighborly love, 
and public ownership, after which some dis- 
gruntled native threw a dead cat into the 
arena, and the fireworks began, under the 
supervision of a gorgeous official in a red 
cap-band and red artillery stripes. 

The natives were conspicuous by their 
modest retirement from the scene of action. 
A few of them congregated listlessly at the 
corners of the intersecting streets; some of 
them slouched across the square, in defiance 
of the regulations in such cases made and 
provided; most of them stayed at home. 

Studying, with a gloomy eye, such citizens 
as appeared, Wallingford turned to Blackie 
with a trace of discouragement. “I don’t 
think we’ll wait for your whiskers,” he ob- 
served. “There isn’t enough money in this 
town to bribe a state legislator. We leave 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Not till I've seen Henry Closby,” de- 
clared Blackie firmly. 

A councilman with a three-haired mole on 
his chin, who sat next Blackie, nudged his 
arm. “There goes your man,” he whis- 
pered, pointing to where Henry Closby, a 
neatly dressed and prosperous-looking mer- 
chant, with a jet-black beard of which he 
apparently took justifiable care, emerged 
from his store, behind the rag-baby booth 
and the ice-cream-taffy stand, crossed the 
square with the entire indifference of one 
traversing a vacant field, and disappeared 
out a side street for his evening stroll. 

“Looks like a real sport to me,”’ Blackie 
commented approvingly. 


“He’s a point shy or he wouldn’t stay . 


here,” growled Wallingford, whose distaste 
for the town was growing deeper every 
minute. 

Blackie’s neighbor nudged him again. 
‘My name is Scorpine. I’m the proprietor 
of the Spanglerville Adviser,” he confided. 
“T probably know more about our citizens 
than any man in town. Henry Closby goes 
to Chicago on the first and third Sunday of 
every month, and he stays till Tuesday 
morning every time. He carries a hand-bag 
and a big suit-case.”’ 

“Yellow?” asked Blackie excitedly. 

“The suit-case is.”’ 

‘Do you hear that?” demanded Blackie 
of Wallingford; but J. Rufus had turned his 
back. “The hand-bag is black.” 

“No; brown,” asserted the best posted 
man In town. 
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“Brown?” repeated Blackie in distress. 
“That throws me off my calculations. 
What does he carry in them?” 

The best posted man shook his head sadly. 
“Nobody knows,” he confessed. “I can 
tell you something else about him, though. 
Once every month or six weeks he expresses 
a heavy box to New York.” 

Blackie caught his breath loudly. ‘Not 
a wooden box!”’ 

““A wooden box!” repeated the other tri- 
umphantly. “It is always addressed to 
B. F. Tuttle, at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street; prepaid.” 

“Tuttle,”’ mused Blackie, as if to himself. 
“T never dreamed that he would be in this.” 

The climax of the first half of the fire- 
works came just then, in a grand and glitter- 
ing array of aerial iridescence, according to 
the catalogues, after which the mayor an- 
nounced a money-spending intermission of 
forty-five minutes; and Blackie and Wal- 
lingford, escaping from Mr. Scorpine, shot 
twenty-five rounds each at the procession of 
iron ducks in the shooting-gallery, for a glass 
of pink lemonade, which Blackie, winning, 
insisted upon drinking. 

“T wonder why this Henry Closby does go 
out of town?” speculated Wallingford, as he 
paid for the lemonade. 

“To rest from it,” 
promptly. 

Before they returned to their hotel, 
Councilman Brand, who operated a brick- 
yard just behind Henry Closby’s store, and 
who was the best posted man in town, told 
them that Henry went to Chicago about 
every two weeks, and was in the habit of 
digging holes in his back yard. Before they 
went to bed, Councilman Smith, who sold 
farm implements, ammunition, and light- 
ning rods, and who, besides being the best 
posted man in town, suffered from insomnia, 
told them that he frequently saw lights in 
Henry Closby’s up-stairs windows as late as 
two o’clock in the morning; also that Henry 
paid mysterious visits to Chicago. 

“T owe Henry Closby an apology, and he 
gets it,” stated Blackie, before he turned out 
his light. 


decided Blackie 


IV 


HeENRy CLossy was alone in his store, on 
Sunday morning, taking an invoice of his 
goods, when they called on him, and he 
came forward to meet them with the en- 
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gaging air of a man who is quite sure of 
himself. ; 

“We don’t want a thing in the world,” 
said Blackie, genuinely regretful. “I owe 
you an apology for starting some gossip 
about you here.” 

“Nobody ever starts any gossip in this 
town,” observed Mr. Closby dryly; ‘“‘it’s 
always under way.” 

“T think we gave it an injection of hurry- 
up hop,” insisted Blackie, and he explained 
exactly how the thing had come about. 

Mr. Closby only laughed. “It can’t hurt 
me,” he said, very much to both Blackie’s 
and Wallingford’s relief. ‘The town wasn’t 
so bad, though, till a long-haired Socialist 
converted the place to public ownership.” 

“A little soft music and I'll tell you the 
story,” offered Wallingford with a chuckle. 
“First they confiscated the electric light 
plant, the gooseberry industry, and the ax- 
handle factory, then they bought the mort- 
gage on your father’s hotel, and foreclosed.” 

““You must be detectives, after all,”’ won- 
dered Closby. “Oh, I see; you got the 
name from the old advertising register.” 

“How did you get by with the store?” 
inquired Wallingford, looking with interest 
at the well-stocked shelves. 

“They tried that, but they were glad 
to let go. They gobbled everything else, 
though. I started these fireworks festivals, 
and, as soon as they saw I was making 
money at it, they absorbed it.” 

Wallingford laughed appreciatively. “It’s 
better than the legitimate municipal graft, 
I believe,” he commented. ‘‘The council- 
men draw fat salaries, and half the voters 
are working for them; so reelection don’t 
cost a cent.” 

“And the place is dead,” supplemented 
Closby. ‘“They’ve killed ambition, enter- 
prise, and progress.” 

“And they’ve made it a dry town,” 
added Blackie. “I can’t forgive them for 
that.” 

“There’s a cellar under every house,” 
Closby informed them. “If you gentlemen 
are suffering from thirst, I think I can re- 
lieve you.” 

“That wasn’t a hint,”’ Wallingford hastily 
assured him. ‘We carry a private stock.” 

“You might try mine anyhow,” invited 
Closby, leading the way to a little office in 
the rear corner of his store. 

“As professional samplers, we couldn’t 
resist that,” accepted Blackie. 


Over the influence of a friendly drink, the 
trio established a better understanding, and 
Closby, enjoying the chat with these men of 
the larger world, hinted, as he refilled their 
glasses, 

“Of course they’ve been offering you all 
sorts of information.” 

“Vou go to Chicago every two weeks!” 
whispered Blackie hoarsely. 

Closby threw back his head and laughed 
heartily, though he looked much concerned, 
nevertheless. ‘‘ Naturally, they’d tell you 
that the first thing,” he commented, but he 
did not explain it. ‘What else?” 

“You buy a pound of orris root at a time,”’ 
Blackie accused; “and you take a fresh 
pound to Chicago with you! Listen! I 
know your secret! The water is hard in 
Spanglerville!”’ 

“Good sleuthing!” approved Closby. 
“The city council would probably call me 
a sissy if they knew I took a bath every 
morning. While I’m at it, I don’t mind 
answering to the rest of my crimes. What 
are they?” 

“You dig holes in your back yard! You 
burn lights in your window till aiter mid- 
night! Your suit-case is yellow, and your 
hand-bag is brown! You ship wooden 
boxes to New York—and you go to Chicago!” 
rattled Blackie. 

“Well, I'll be —” Closby began with a 
sudden burst of anger, which he as quickly 
checked. 

“Say it!” urged Blackie. ‘Go on and 
say it! It’s good for the system.” 

“T only stopped because I couldn’t think 
of anything strong enough,” confessed 
Closby. “Why, you gentlemen haven't 
been in town twenty-four hours, and I'll bet 
you could tell me how many linen collars 
I have.” 

“T don’t know just now, but I'll find out 
for you,” offered Blackie. 

Mr. Closby mused over that annoying 
possibility for a moment or so in silence. 
“T’ve sold my store,”’ he confided to them 
presently; “but if I could play a mean, low- 
down trick on Spanglerville before I go, I’d 
die happy.” 

“Tf we can help you saw anything off on 
the town, let us know,” offered Wallingford. 

Closby shook his head. “I’ve done the 
worst possible, I guess,” he declared. ‘‘I’ve 
made money in spite of them, and without 
their knowledge,” and his eyes rested upon 
a padlocked tin box standing on his safe. 











Presently he overcame a certain diffident 
hesitation, unlocked the box, and drew from 
it a grotesque terra-cotta cast. “Maybe 
you’ve seen these things,” he remarked. 

“The Lost Dog!” exclaimed both Blackie 
and Wallingford with delight. 

It was a weird little caricature, which at 
first made one want to laugh; but gradually 
it emanated, in some subtle way, all the 
pathetic wistfulness of a mislaid, half- 
frightened, altogether hopeless, soft-eyed 
friend of the family, and it made one, 
eventually, wish to go right out and adopt 
astraycur. It had swept the country, in its 
various forms of clay, plaster, and bronze, 
and it was for sale in every shop- 
window, from confectionary-stores to 
cigar-stands. Women and children 
demanded one at sight, and men of all 
degrees, cab-drivers, lawyers, and 
shoe-clerks, kept one close to their 
smoking materials. 

“Are you interested in the 
marketing of it?” asked the 
commercial Wallingford. 

“TI made it,” stated Closby, 
quite modestly enough, and 
smiling affectionately upon his 
own handiwork. “I seem to 
have a knack for this kind of 
thing. I’ve modeled a lot of 
them, out of the clay from my 
back yard, but this is the only 
one which has been largely 
successful.” 

“T’ll have to hand it to you,” 
admitted Wallingford heartily. 
‘“You’ve pounded them in the eye 
this time. Where’s the rest of 
the gallery?” 

“Tl be glad to show them to 
you, if it won’t bore you,” offered 
Closby, much pleased, and, lock- 
ing the front and rear doors 
of the store, he led the way 
to his living-rooms up-stairs. 

‘The only person in this town 

who won’t gossip,” he ex- 
plained as he made them com- 
fortable, “is a nigger mammy, 

a thousand and twelve years 

old, who was my mother’s nurse, 
maid, and guardian. Now Mammy 
Honeysuckle takes care of me.” 

He showed them a braying donkey, 
which he called “Mealtime”; a woe- 
begone young rooster under the title of 
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“The Rainy Day”; and a number of other 
animal figures, full, not only of clever humor, 
but of love and tenderness, and he gave them 
an invitation to have some of Mammy 
Honeysuckle’s Sunday fried chicken, an in- 
vitation which they accepted with the keen 
joy of the temporarily homeless. 

Before they went out to dinner, Walling- 
ford picked up a 
gorgeously 
inlaid 
checker- 
board, 
and 










“The noodle soup'll be gittin’ cold!" piped the aggrieved 


voice of Mammy Honeysuckle 
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“hefted” it in surprise. “I thought that was 
glass mosaic, but it’s as light as wood,” he 
exclaimed. 

“Another little side issue of mine,’’ said 
Closby carelessly. “It’s a transparent mix- 
ture, something like celluloid, but is water- 
proof, fire-proof, and almost scratch-proof. 
It’s not inlay, though; the design is an 
ordinary printed affair, underneath, but the 
material has a curious quality of refraction, 
which apparently brings the lines to the sur- 
face. I have a patent on the process.” 

“Have you done much with it?”’ inquired 
Wallingford, always awake to money- 
making possibilities, and he examined the 
checkerboard again with keen interest. 

“Not a thing,” returned Closby, with the 
care-free nonchalance of a man whose suc- 
cess in one line has made him kind to all 
his failures. ‘I shipped an assortment 
of the stuff to my New York agent, and 
he could do nothing with it. I guess it’s 
just as well; for I believe the success of 
the process is due to some peculiar quality 
in the city water, which I have not analyzed. 
I tried to prepare the material in Chicago 
and New York, and had failures in both 
places.” 

Wallingford puzzled over that statement 
for a moment, and then he chuckled. 

“T see,” he said. “If you had made a hit 
with it, the city council would have de- 
clared it an official enterprise.” 

“The noodle soup’ll be gittin’ cold!” 
piped the aggrieved voice of Mammy Honey- 
suckle, and they hurried out to dinner. 
Wallingford, however, could not get the 
checkerboard out of his mind. 

“When I’ve recovered from eating too 
much of Mammy Honeysuckle’s dinner, I 
want to talk with you about that,” he in- 
sisted. “TI think it’s worth money.” 


V 


BLAcKIer’s whiskers arrived, in a bulky 
package, on the first mail Tuesday morning, 
and Blackie, who had kept impatiently out 
of sight on Monday, insisted on wearing the 
red Galways and wig to breakfast, in spite of 
Wallingford’s dismayed protest. J. Rufus 
positively refused to appear with him on the 
street in that make-up, so Blackie went 
alone, made the round of the square and, 
walking boldly into the general merchandise 
store, attended by a dozen small boys and 
Dummy Longshank, purchased from the 
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amazed Closby himself a spool of black 
cotton thread number forty, a dozen clothes- 
pins, and a cake of beeswax! 

In the afternoon, he added a luxuriant 
black goatee to his own pointed black mus- 
tache, and, making motions like a French- 
man, infested the public places until he had 
a large enough following, and entered _Clos- 
by’s store. Closby, whose gravity was not 
sufficient to match Blackie’s funereal ear- 
nestness, dodged him that time, and left him 
to be waited on by Miss Brinks, a taffy- 
haired girl with penny-colored freckles, who, 
scared breathless until he was out of the 
store, sold him a yard of blue cambric,a card 
of hooks and eyes, and a riding-whip.: 

In the evening, as soon as it was properly 
dark, Blackie made him a mask out of the 
blue cambric, went back through the brick- 
yard, climbed up on Closby’s high board 
fence, and sat there smoking through a hole 
in his mask, absolutely motionless ctherwise, 
for a solid hour, while the populace quiver- 
ingly watched. 

Blackie’s actions were so openly mysteri- 
ous that Mayor Sawberry himself came to 
Wallingford in protest on Wednesday 
morning. 

“Your man Holmes is mighty careless 
about his disguises,” he complained, after 
having duly introduced himself. “Henry 
Closby’s bound to know who he is and what 
he’s hanging around for.”’ 

Wallingford, who was annoyed into an 
itching rash by this most absurd of all 
Blackie’s many réles, was, however, pre- 
pared for this emergency. 

“He is doing that to throw Mr. Closby off 
the track,” he asserted. ‘‘ He intends Closby 
to know who he is, and to keep so much 
in his eyes that he will not think of me.” 

“‘So-ho!”’ intoned the mayor, and, regard- 
ing Wallingford with fishy eyes, sat passing 
his fingers through and through his tan 
beard. He dug too deep once, and Walling- 
ford was satisfied. The mayor did have 
on a red flannel undershirt, and nothing 
over it but whiskers! 

“Exactly,” declared Wallingford. “My 
assistant’s actions may seem strange to you 
and to Spanglerville, no doubt.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” admitted 
the mayor, whose long hair was too pasty for 
pleasant contemplation, “they do. Why, 
not above twenty minutes ago, he stopped 
out in the middle of the square, and give 
something wrapped up in red tissue paper 





In the evening, as soon as it was properly dark, Blackie made hima mask out 
of blue cambric, went back through the brick-yard, climbed up on 
Closby’s high board fence, and sat there smoking through a hole 


in his mask, absolutely motionless otherwise, for a solid 


hour, while the populace quiveringly watched 


to all the children in town, and whispered to 
them to run home and hide it! I suppose 
you know what it was.” 

Concealing his concern and chagrin as 
much as possible, Wallingford said pomp- 
ously: “I do not, Mr. Mayor. I leave 
those little details entirely to my assistant.” 

“It was a little square of yellow cheese, 
about the size of a marble!’ exploded the 
mayor, whose chest had been uncomfortably 
expanded by the weight of this information. 


“Now just maybe there is some sense behind 

that, but to us it looks crazy!” 
“Tt is,” assented Wallingford. 

no one on our force who can play crazy so 


“There is 


well as my assistant. That’s why they sent 
him with me to Spanglerville.” 

“But what good does it'do?”’ persisted 
the mayor. 

“Just this,” said Wallingford impress- 
ively. ‘While my assistant has been at- 
tracting attention to himself, I have been 
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finding out things. For instance, Henry 
Closby is making a net profit of over five 
hundred dollars a week, out of a product of 
this town about which you, Mr. Mayor, 
know nothing.” 

The mayor’s chest sank in like a deflated 
balloon. ‘You don’t mean it!” he gasped 
painfully. 

“Look at this letter,” insisted Wallingford 
calmly. 

He handed Mayor Sawberry a letter bear- 
ing the business card of B. F. Tuttle, and 
addressed to Henry Closby. With oily fin- 
gers the mayor opened that letter, with no 
more compunction than if it had been an 
advertisement addressed to himself. He 
read as follows: 

“My dear Mr. Closby: I take pleasure in 
calling your attention to the fact that your 
royalties are steadily increasing, being 
$2223.50 for this month; an increase of 
nearly $150 over last month, and of over 
$250 above the month previous. Your lat- 
est shipment looks very promising. By the 
way, I think you had better send me a sam- 
ple of the Spanglerville city water for 
analysis.” 

The mayor laid down that letter on the 
table before him, and viewed it with bulging 
eyes. “He’s been using the city water!” 
he puffed. 

“Exactly,” agreed Wallingford, inspect- 
ing the absorbed mayor with scant liking. 
“Your city water possesses some delicate 
chemical property which makes it highly 
valuable to Mr. Closby, in a secret process 
of art manufacture. This letter shows just 
how valuable.” 

The new letter was from a New York 
bank, and the mayor opened it with fingers 
which trembled from indignation. 

“My dear Mr. Closby,” he read. “As per 
your request, we enclose herewith an item- 
ized statement of the amounts deposited 
with us to your credit by your agent, Mr. 
Tuttle. We trust that, by comparing this 
with your duplicate deposit slips, you will 
be able to locate the slight discrepancy be- 
tween your estimated balance and ours.” 

Within, on a long folded slip, and com 
piled by an adding-machine, was a state- 
ment of steadily growing monthly deposits, 
extending back over three years, and tota! 
ing to over forty thousand dollars, mostly 
invested in bonds. 

To say that Mr. Sawberry was horrified 
is putting it mildly. “And we have trusted 


that man!” he declared in sorrowful anger. 
“What does he manufacture?” 

Solemnly Wallingford produced, from be- 
hind the bureau, the illuminated checker- 
board, and placed it before the mayor. By 
its side he set an ebony box, its lid and sides 
apparently inlaid with glass, in elaborate 
Louis Quinze decorations. 

The mayor’s sorrowful indignation in- 
creased. “And he never showed these 


things to Spanglerville!” he complained ° 


bitterly. 

““Never once,” agreed Wallingford. “Why, 
these things could have been made the city 
industry, anda great attraction at your Satur- 
day festivals. All your unemployed people 
could have become artists, and the city coun- 
cil grown rich from their well-paid labor on 
this beautiful Glazed Inlay.” 

“Glazed Inlay,” repeated the mayor. 
“Ts that what he calls it?” and he, once 
more, inspected curiously the box and the 
checkerboard. ‘That man has held back 
the progress of his town,” he concluded, 
with woeful grief that such things could be. 
“T reckon the city council’ll fix him! 
They’re in session now. Ill take these 
things right over to them. By the way, 
you’re not going to charge anything for the 
loan of them, are you?” 

“Certainly not,’ Wallingford assured 
him. “I have brotherhood principles my- 
self. I regard everybody’s money as com- 
mon property,” and he smiled blandly. 

“Well, of course, with certain restric- 
tions,” corrected the mayor doubtfully. 
“Say, how does Closby make this stuff? Do 
you know?” 

Wallingford, writing an elaborate receipt 
for the mayor to sign, shook his head regret- 
fully. “It would do us no good to know 
that,” he stated. “Mr. Closby has a patent 
on the process, and he has money to prose- 
cute any infringement. Selfish of him to 
patent it, when the only infringement possi- 
ble must come from Spanglerville, no other 
town having water like yours.” 

“That’s the very point!” said the mayor 
excitedly. ‘‘The city water! I figured it all 
out while we were sitting here. The council 
will pass an ordinance, this very morning, 
placing a tax of one dollar a quart on all city 
water used for art manufacture.” 

The door opened, and a tall, thin man, 
with gray sideburns and jet-black hair and 
mustache, entered on tiptoe. That man 
was Blackie Daw! 
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“Hist!” he said. “Henry Closby! This 
morning he expressed a bottle of Spangler- 
ville’s city water to New York! Hist! He 
prepaid it!” 

Wallingford glanced at him wonderingly. 
“Vou see, Mr. Mayor,” he resignedly ex- 
plained. “If you attempt to tax Mr. 
Closby, he can move away from Spangler- 
ville. The only thing the city can do is to 
force Mr. Closby to sell you his patent, 
secret processes, and good-will, at a fair 
figure,” and he looked at his watch. 

If there are seven men in a room, and one 
of them looks at his watch, six others imme- 
diately do likewise. Mr.Sawberry extracted 
his own timepiece, from somewhere beneath 
his whiskers, glanced at it hastily, and was 
startled. 

“T must hurry right over to the council 
meeting,” he observed. 

“A receipt for my New York client, 
please,” insisted Wallingford, and pushed 
it toward him. 

The mayor receipted for the objects of art 
and the documentary evidence, and hurried 
away. 

“Blackie, do you know what the people 
of this town are saying of you?” demanded 
Wallingford severely. 

“Tf it would hurt my feelings, Jim, don’t 
tell me,” pleaded Blackie. 

“They’ve hit the truth at last,” stated 
Wallingford, entirely unmindful of his feel- 
ings. “They say you’re crazy.” 

“Oh,” remarked Blackie cheerfully. “I 
thought maybe it was something bad. 
I don’t like these people very well, though. 
They were nice and friendly yesterday, but 
this morning they’re rather offish. They 
won’t come within a block of me, and even 
the guileless, trusting little children stay 
away.” 

“Tt was the cheese did that,’’ commented 
Wallingford, chuckling in spite of his annoy- 
ance. 

“And still you say I’m craz 
Blackie. 7 ? 

Wallingford studied him contemplatively, 
and crystallized a new idea. ‘Sometimes 
there is a grain of sense at the bottom of 
your foolishness,” he admitted. ‘“ You’re 
handy with it, too. Nothing could have 
been more lucky than your passing in that 

information about the expressed water, at 
the exact minute you did.” 
_ “Lucky!” snorted Blackie, tearing off his 
sideburns and pasting them on a framed 
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chromo of a buxom German girl, who was 
drinking a glass of somebody’s superior beer. 
“Do you know how I stumbled on that 
lucky minute? I listened at the keyhole, 
with two chambermaids, a porter, the pro- 
prietor, and the two New York guests from 
Schenectady watching me down the full 
length of the hall.” 


VI 


A NERVOUS little dark-skinned man was in 
the store with Henry Closby, and concen- 
trated, with penny-pursuing intensity, upon 
books, invoices, bills, and receipts, when a 
committee of four members of the city coun- 
cil, including the mayor, entered with much 
pomp and ceremony. 

In deference to his official capacity, Mr. 
Boyler and Mr. Kerr and Mr. Scorpine 
allowed Mayor Sawberry to take up a posi- 
tion about two feet in front of them, and, in 
solemn array, hats held formally across their 
left wrists, they awaited the attention of the 
proprietor. 

Mr. Closby came forward with scant gra- 
ciousness. Well?” he demanded peremp- 
torily. 

The mayor cleared his throat. ‘We repre- 
sent Spanglerville, the people, and the city 
council,” he began sonorously, and looked 
back at his followers to see if they were 
properly supporting him. His eye was at- 
tracted immediately to one of the show- 
windows, however, against the pane of 
which was flatly pressed the nose of a face 
otherwise entirely concealed by a radiating- 
pink beard of the most inflammatory an- 
archistic type. Needless to say, that face 
was Blackie Daw’s! 

“Very well,” responded Mr. Closby, his 
gaze also roving to the face in the window, 
each eye of which, at that moment, succes- 
sively winked shut. 

“Tt has come to the ears of the city coun- 
cil that you have found the city water of use, 
necessity, and profit in an art manufacture 
known as Glazed Inlay. Is this allegation 
true?” and the mayor, annoyed with him- 
self, but unable to resist the fascination, 
turned again to find the face at the window- 
pane. It was not there, he was relieved to 
note, but suddenly it appeared at the other 
window, so low down that only the nose and 
eyes were visible above a pile of gingham. 
Much disconcerted, the mayor repeated his 
question. 
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‘Since it is nobody’s business, I decline to 
answer,”’ responded Mr. Closby, watching 
Bl: ickie with mild pleasure, as that earnest 
detective slowly straightened to his full 
height, his nose sliding against the glass all 
the way up. 

“You hold a patent for such a process, 
though,” the mayor charged, sturdily resist- 
ing the impulse to look behind him. ‘You 
might as well answer that much, because 
Congressman Darkins sends me the Patent 
Office Record, free; and 1 have looked it up.”’ 

“Then you know that I obtained a 
patent,” said Closby dryly. 

“It has come to the ears of this body,’ 
went on the mayor, looking rigidly out of 
the back door to prevent his head from turn- 
ing, “that you have made over forty thou- 
sand dollars from this patent, in less than 
three years, and that you’re taking in, from 
it, over twenty-five thous: ind dollars a year. 
Is this allegation true?” 

“T refuse to answer.” 

“You don’t need to!” retorted the mayor 
warmly. “The city council has absolute 
proof.” It was almost impossible not to 
look again at that show-window, but Mayor 
Sawberry accomplished it, and gazed stonily 
out through the back door at the high board 
fence. “Now, the city council, which only 
wants its rights, Mr. Closby, has decided on 
this: It will take over the manufacture of 
your Glazed Inlay, make it a municipal en- 
terprise, charge you nothing for the use of 
our valuable natural resource, and pay you 
a fair and reasonable royalty on the output. 
The question before us, for dispassionate and 
friendly argument, is, What is the least roy- 
alty that will satisfy you? 

A fond light kindled in Henry C losby’s 
eyes. “T have been waiting for this happy 
moment,” he gaily informed them, and 
thereupon he emptied himself of all the bit- 
terness which had been clogging his system 
since he was a boy. He discussed the town, 
the ethics of municipal ownership, and the 
city council, en masse and in detail, devot- 
ing particular attention to the latter. With 
great pleasure he dwelt upon the personal 
appearance, habits, and morality of each 
official, from the mayor down, and soothed 
himself thereby into an ineffable peace, 
which, in all the days of his manhood, he had 
not known. 

‘In conclusion,” he went on, smiling 
sweetly in his black beard, ‘‘I have not for- 
gotten that you cringing whelps came to 
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secure possession of my patent on Glazed 
Inlay. You may have it. It will cost you 
exactly sixty thousand dollars; no more, no 
less. Thanking you, one and all, for your 
kind attention, I bid you a pleasant good 
morning. 

He bowed with extreme formality, and 
strode back to the dark little nervous man, 
who was now inspecting the contents of each 
shelf with a professional eye. 

The mayor and the committee were 
speechless with rage, surprise, and many 
other emotions too complicated to assort. 
Some vigorous denunciation might, never- 
theless, have come from some of them, if 
there had not appeared, at that moment, 
above the board fence, a solemn face, wear- 
ing yellow Dundrearys a foot long and a 
pair of huge blue goggles! Needless to say, 
that face belonged to Blackie Daw; and the 
mayor was so disconcerted by the sight that, 
with a parting puff of his cheeks, he turned 
and stalked rapidly out of the store, followed 
by the entire committee. 

They were not to escape so easily, how- 
ever, for, just at the corner of the alley, the 
tireless detective, now wearing a flawless 
Vandyke, met them with three separate 
hists. 

“We are on his trail!’’ he declared. “He 
has sold his store, and collected the money! 
He leaves town to-night, on the seven- 
thirty train, never to return! He will take 
the Glazed Inlay patent with him! Look!” 
and, before their very eyes, he plucked off 
his Vandyke, put it under his arm, handed 
them a telegram, and replaced the beard, 
though upside down. 

The mayor opened the telegram, and read 
it with keen interest, then passed it silently 
to the other members of the committee. It 
was from Mr. Tuttle, in New York, and, 
addressed to Henry Closby, said: 


Entertaining proposition apply glazed inlay table 
and dresser tops how much. 


Saluting them, Blackie wheeled and en- 
tered the alley mouth. They watched him 
while he’ stopped at a dry-goods store and 
emptied whiskers from all his pockets. 
When he began pointing at them, succes- 
sively, with his forefinger, and saying, “Eny, 
meeny, miney, moe,” to determine which 
set he should wear next, the committee 
hastily left. 

They had intended to “dicker’ with 
Mr. Closby for as many weeks as might be 











necessary, but Blackie’s latest news rather 
upset them. If Closby had sold his store, 
and was going away that very night, never to 
return, they were quite likely to lose, for- 
ever, 2 municipal enterprise, based upon 
Spanglerville’s only valuable natural re- 
source, which already paid a profit of nearly 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year; to 
which must be added the immense revenues 
to be derived from applying the wonderful 
Glazed Inlay to furniture! 

As the result of their deliberations, the 
city clerk was sent to Mr. Closby, with an 
offer of ten thousand dollars, and a royalty, 
for his patent. 

The city clerk came back with a counter- 
offer of sixty thousand cash! 

The city council offered twenty thousand, 
and royalty. 

The answer was the same. 

They offered thirty thousand, and no 
royalty. 








George Randolph Chester 
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Same answer. 

Blackie Daw, wearing a Francis Josef 
make-up, dashed in upon the worried city 
council with another stolen telegram. It 
was from Chicago, and said: 


Shall you please come to one hundred and 
twenty-five South Clark Street. 
ANTONIO SCERLATTI. 


That telegram settled the business; the 
mystery of it was what did the work! Just 
thirty minutes before the bank closed, the 
city council accepted Henry Closby’s offer 
of sixty thousand dollars cash, for his patent 
on the process of making Glazed Inlay, and 
for his written agreement never to engage in 
that or a similar enterprise as long as he 
lived, nor to sanction such an enterprise. 
Also, at their dictation, he wrote a letter to 
Mr. Tuttle, advising that art agent of the 
sale and that the Glazed Inlay, henceforth 
and forever, was the property of the Span- 

glerville city council. 

Before the seven-thirty pulled 
out that night, Walling- 
ford, Blackie, and Henry 

Closby, each with 
twenty thou- 
sand dollars 


D) 


Wallingford handed Mayor Sawberry a letter bearing the business card of B. F. Tuttle, and addressed to 
Henry Closby. With oily fingers the mayor opened that letter, with no more compunction 


than if it had been an advertisement addressed to himself 
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$22 The New Adventures of Wallingford 


of official money in his pocket, sat at a cozy 
table in the dining-car, when an agitated 
knocking came at the window. Looking 
out, they saw the panting committee. 

“Your esteemed fellow citizens want a 
speech,” suggested Wallingford with a grin. 
“Shall I make it for you?” 

“Go as far as you like,” assented Closby, 
turning to a careful consideration of the 
menu card. 

“All right,” agreed Wallingford, rising. 
“T think I'll break them the news while ’m 
at it.” 

“Tf you do that, I’ll consent to look out of 
the window,” laughed Closby. 

Wallingford hurried out to the rear 
platform. 

“We want Henry Closby to sign this tele- 
gram,” puffed the mayor breathlessly. 
“The city council’ll pay for it.” 

Since the telegram proved to be nothing 
more than an order forbidding Mr. Tuttle 
to have the city water of Spanglerville ana- 
lyzed, Wallingford promised that they 
should have it, and, hurrying in, secured 
Closby’s signature. He returned to the com- 
mittee with a sadly grieved countenance. 

“Gentlemen, you have made a hideous 
mistake,” he told them, as he handed 
the mayor the telegram. “Mr. 
Closby has never made a penny 
from the Glazed Inlay, 
and he just refused to 
sell the patent to a fur- 
niture-factory, because 
the best offer he 
could get was five 
hundred dollars.” 

“It’s a lie!” 
gulped the mayor. 

“You can’t fool us. We 
seen his bank statement.”’ 

“Those receipts consisted 
entirely of royalties from the 
sale of plaster dogs,” Wal- 
lingford suavely explained. 

“From what!” gasped 
the mayor. 

“Plaster dogs,” repeated 
Wallingford calmly, 
and, from his pocket, he 
produced a copy of the 
canine whose forlornness had started Henry 
Closby on the road toa comfortable fortune. 

The consternation upon the faces of the 
four members of the committee was as the 
balm of Gilead to the soul of Henry Closby; 








Needless to say, that face belonged 


to Blackie Daw 


and Blackie, sitting opposite him, and 
studying, in friendly admiration, the whis- 
kered face of the artist, made a sudden 
discovery. 

“You're about a week late in your trip to 
Chicago, aren’t you?” he inquired. 

“How do you know?” sharply asked 
Closby, turning upon him a scared counte- 
nance. 

“By the streaks of rust in your chinchil- 
las,” laughed Blackie, tickled immeasurably 
with his discovery. ‘Am I some detective? 
I am!” and he jumped up from the table. 

“Where are you going?” demanded 
Closby, jumping up also, his usually ruddy 
face now turning a deep scarlet. 

“To explain the fatal mystery!” replied 
Blackie. ‘It'll sting them worse than any- 
thing.” 

“No, you don’t!” cried Closby, starting 
after him; but Blackie had already passed 
Wallingford at the door, and was leaning 
out over the platform, while the conductor 
was swinging his lantern. 

“Antonio Scerlatti!”’ he called in clarion 
tones. 

“Robber!” yelled the committee, as Henry 
Closby laid hold of Blackie’s coat-tails. 

“Hist!” shouted Blackie. “I 
know Henry Closby’s secret!” 

Closby reached farther and 
grabbed him by the shoulders. 

“Antonio Scerlatti!”’ 
shrieked Blackie, as 
the train moved away. 
“Yes?” encour- 
aged the mayor, 
quivering with 
cagerness. 
“Heisan Italian!” 
yelled Blackie, and, 
laughing himself limp, 
allowed Henry Closby 
to pull him inside. 

‘“‘What’s the fuss?” asked 
Wallingford, as he followed 
them back to the table. 

Closby grinned sheep- 
ishly. ‘“S. Holmes had me 
scared stiff,” he confessed, 
blushing, as he revealed the 
dark secret of his life. 
“He made me think that he was going to tell 
the official gossips of Spanglerville that I’ve 


¥ 


been going to Chicago every two weeks, for 


the past three years, to have Antonio Scer- 


latti dye my whiskers. ” 


The next story of ‘‘Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford ’’ will appear in the December issue. 








Smoke 


It is the ‘Hi! You! 


Bellew 


Mush on! Chook! Chook!” spirit—the vim, dash, and ‘‘go”’ of a 


hustling mining country like the Yukon—that has made this present series of Jack London 


stories one of the most popular we have printed. 


Mr. London writes of rea/ men—not of pup- 


pets—men whose daily job is to join issue with danger and sudden death with never a whimper. 
You can’t help feeling the thrill that runs in the veins of these iron-muscled giants of the gold- 
fields, particularly since Jack London—a good husky figure of a man himself—has been through 
many of the adventures he writes about and has the knack of taking you along and of making you 
“chit the trail’? with him. ‘*Smoke,”’’ once the tenderfoot, now a sure-enough sour-dough, 


has the test of his life in the present story —and is 


saved from defeat by a mere girl 


By Jack London 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


The Race for Number Three 


UH! Get onto the glad rags!”’ 
Shorty surveyed his partner 
with simulated disapproval, and 
Smoke, vainly attempting to rub 
the wrinkles out of the pair of trousers he 
had just put on, was irritated. 
“They sure fit you close for a second-hand 
buy,” Shorty went on. “What was the 
tax?” 
“One hundred and fifty for the suit,” 
Smoke answered. “‘The man was nearly 
my own size. I thought it was remarkably 
reasonable. What are you kicking about?” 
“Who? Me? Oh, nothin’. I was just 
thinkin’ it was goin’ some for a meat-eater 
that hit Dawson in an ice-jam, with no grub, 
one suit of underclothes, a pair of mangy 
moccasins, an’ overalls that looked like 
they’d been through the wreck of the Hes- 
perus. Pretty gay front, pardner. Say?” 
“What do you want now?” Smoke de- 
manded testily. 
““What’s her name?” 
_ “There isn’t any her, my friend. I’m to 
have dinner at Colonel Bowie’s, if you want 
to know. The trouble with you, Shorty, is 
you’re envious because I’m going into high 
society and you’re not invited.” 

“Ain’t you some late?” Shorty queried. 

“What do you mean?” 

“For dinner. They’ll be eatin’ supper 
when you get there.” 

Smoke was about to explain with crudely 
elaborate sarcasm when he caught the 





twinkle in the other’s eye. He went on 
dressing, with fingers that had lost their 
deftness, tying a Windsor tie in a bow-knot 
at the throat of his soft cotton shirt. 

“‘Wisht I hadn’tsent all mystarched shirts 
to the laundry,” Shorty murmured sympa- 
thetically. “I might ’a’ fitted you out.” 

By this time Smoke was straining at a pair 
of shoes. The thick woolen socks were too 
thick to go into them. He looked appeal- 
ingly at Shorty, who shook his head. 

“Nope. If I had thin ones I wouldn’t 
lend ’em to you. Back to the moccasins, 
pardner. You’d sure freeze your toes in 
skimpy-fangled gear like that.” 

“T paid fifteen dollars for them, second 
hand,” Smoke lamented. 

“T reckon they won’t be a man not in 
moccasins.” 

“But there are to be women, Shorty. 
I’m going to sit down and eat with real 
live women—Mrs. Bowie, and _ several 
others, so the colonel told me.” 

“Well, moccasins won’t spoil their appe- 
tite none,”’ was Shorty’s comment. ‘“ Won- 
der what the colonel wants with you?” 

“T don’t know, unless he’s heard about 
my finding Surprise Lake. It will take a 
fortune to drain it, and the Guggenheims are 
out for investment.” 

“Reckon that’s it. 
the moccasins. . Gee! 


That’s right, stick to 
That coat is sure 


wrinkled, an’ it fits you a mite too swift. 
Just peck around at your vittles. 


If you 
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eat hearty you'll bust through. An’ if 
them women folks gets to droppin’ handker- 
chiefs, just let ’em lay. Don’t do any 
pickin’ up. Whatever you do, don’t.” 


II 


As became a high-salaried expert and the 
representative of the great house of Guggen- 
heim, Colonel Bowie lived in one of the most 
magnificent cabins in Dawson. And here 
Smoke met the social elect of Dawson—not 
the mere pick-handle millionaires, but the 
ultra-cream of a mining city whose popula- 
tion had been recruited from all the world 

—men like Warburton Jones, the explorer 
and writer; Captain Consadine, of the 
Mounted Police; Haskell, gold commissioner 
of the Northwest Territory; and Baron Von 
Schroeder, an emperor’s favorite with an 
international dueling reputation. And here, 
dazzling in evening gown, he met Joy Gastell, 
whom hitherto he had encountered only on 
trail, befurred and moccasined. At dinner 
he found himself beside her. 

“T feel like a fish out of water,” he con- 
fessed. ‘All you folks are so real grand, 
you know. Besides, I never dreamed such 
Oriental luxury existed in the Klondike. 
Look at Von Schroeder there. He’s actu- 
ally got a dinner-jacket, and Consadine’s got 
a starched shirt. I noticed he wore mocca- 
sins just the same. How do you like my 
outfit?”’ He moved his shoulders about as 
if preening himself for Joy’s approval. 

“Tt looks as if you’d grown stout since you 
came over the pass,”’ she laughed. 

“Wrong. Guess again.” 

“Tt’s somebody else’s.”’ 

“You win. I bought it for a price from 
one of the clerks at the A. C. Company.” 

“It’s a shame clerks are so narrow- 
shouldered,” she sympathized. ‘And you 
haven’t told me what you think of my 
outfit.” 

“T can’t,” he said. ‘‘I’m out of breath. 
I’ve been living on trail too long. This sort 
of thing comes to me with a shock, you 
know. Id quite forgotten that women 
have armsand shoulders. To-morrow morn- 
ing, like my friend Shorty, Ill wake up 
and know it’s all a dream. Now the last 
time I saw you on Squaw Creek—” 

‘“‘T was just a squaw,” she broke in. 

‘I hadn’t intended to say that. I was 
remembering that it was on Squaw Creek 
that I discovered you had feet.” 
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“And I can never forget that you saved 
them for me,” she said. “I’ve been want- 
ing to see you ever since, to thank you.” 
He shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. 
‘“‘And that’s why you are here to-night.” 

“You asked the colonel to invite me?”’ 

“No; Mrs. Bowie. And I asked her to 
let me have you at table. And here’s 
my chance. Everybody’s talking. Listen, 
You know Mono Creek?” 

“Yes.” 

“It has turned out rich, dreadfully rich. 
They estimate the claims as worth a million 
and more apiece. It was only located the 


‘other day.” 


“T remember the stampede.” 

“Well, the whole creek was staked to the 
sky-line, and all the feeders, too. And yet, 
right now, on the main creek, Number 
Three below Discovery is unrecorded. The 
creek was so far away from Dawson that the 
commissioner allowed sixty days for record- 
ing after location. Every claim was re- 
corded except Number Three below. It 
was staked by Cyrus Johnson. And that 
was all. Cyrus Johnson. has disappeared, 
and in six days the time for recording will 
be up. Then the man who stakes it, and 
reaches Dawson first and records it, gets it.” 

“A million dollars,” Smoke murmured. 

“Gilchrist, who has the next claim below, 
has got six hundred dollars in a single pan 
off bedrock. He’s burned one hole down. 
And the claim on the other side is even 
richer. I know.” 

“But why doesn’t everybody know?” 
Smoke queried skeptically. 

“They’re beginning to know. They kept 
it secret for a long time, and it is only now 
that it’s coming out. Good dog-teams will 
be at a premium in another twenty-four 
hours. Now you’ve got to get away as 
decently as you can as soon as dinner is over. 
I’ve arranged it. An Indian will come with 
a message for you. You read it, let on that 
you’re very much put out, make your ex- 
cuses, and get away.” 

“JT—er—I fail to follow.” 

“Ninny!” she exclaimed in a_half- 
whisper. ‘What you must do is to get out 
to-night and hustle dog-teams. I know of 
two. There’s Hanson’s team, seven big 
Hudson Bay dogs—he’s holding them at 
four hundred each. That’s top price to- 
night, but it won’t be to-morrow. And 
Sitka Charley has eight Malemutes he’s ask- 
ing thirty-five hundred for. To-morrow 





he'll laugh at an offer of five thousand. 
Then you’ve got your own team of dogs. 
And you'll have to buy several more teams. 
That’s your work to-night. Get the best. 
It’s dogs as well as men that will win this 
ace. Iit’s a hundred and ten miles, and 
you'll have to relay as frequently as you can.” 

“Oh, I see, you want me to go in for it,” 
Smoke drawled. 

“Tf you haven't the money for the 
dogs, ’ll—’’_ She faltered, but be- 
fore she could continue, Smoke 
was speaking. 

“T can buy the dogs. But 
aren’t you afraid this is 
gambling?” 

“After your exploits 
at roulette in the Elk- 
horn,” she retorted, 
“T’m not afraid that 
you're afraid. It’s 
a sporting proposi- 
tion, if that’s what 
you mean. A race 
fora million, 
and withsome 
of the stiffest 
dog-mushers 
and travelers 
in the country 
entered against 
you. They haven’t 
entered yet, but by 
this time to-mor- 
row they will, and 
dogs will be worth 
what the richest man can 
afford to pay. Big Olaf is 
intown. He came up from 
Circle City last month. He 
is one of the most terrible 
dog-mushers in the coun- 
try, andifhe enters he will 
be your most dangerous man. 


f Arizona Bill 
is another. He’s been a professional freighter 


and mail-carrier for years. If he goes in, 
interest will be centered on him and Big 
Olaf.” 

“And you intend me to come along -as 
a sort of dark horse?” 

_ “Exactly. And it will have its advantages. 
You will not be supposed to stand a show. 
After all, you know, you are still classed as 
a chekako. You haven’t seen the four sea- 
sons go around. Nobody will take notice 
of you until you come into the home 
stretch in the lead.”’ 
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“Tt’s on the home stretch the dark horse 
is to show up its classy form, eh?” 

She nodded, and continued earnestly: 
“Remember, I shall never forgive myself 
for the trick I played on the Squaw Creek 
stampede untless you win this Mono claim. 
And if any man can win this race against 

the old-timers, 

it’s you.” 

It was the 
way she said 
it. He felt 
warm all over, 
and in his 
heart and 
head. He 
gave her a 

quick, searching 

look, involuntary 
and serious, and for 
the moment that 
her eyes met his 
steadily ere they 
fell, it seemed to him 
that he read some- 
thing of vaster im- 
port than the claim 
Cyrus Johnson had 
failed to record. 

“T’ll do it,” he 
said, “I'll win it.” 

The glad light in 
her eyes seemed to 
promise a greater 
meed than all the gold 
in the Mono claim. 
He was aware of a 
movement of her 
gown, he met Joy Gastell, hand in her lap. Under 
whom hitherto he had thescreenofthetable- 


encountered only ontrail, ¢]oth he thrust hisown 
befurred and moceasined and across and met 

















































Here, dazzling in evening 


a firm grip of woman’s 
fingers that sent another wave of warmth 
through him. 

“What will Shorty say?” was the thought 
that flashed whimsically through his mind as 
he withdrew his hand. He glanced almost 
jealously at the faces of Von Schroeder and 
Jones, and wondered if they had not divined 
the remarkableness and deliciousness of 
this woman who sat beside him. 

He was aroused by her voice, and real- 
ized that she had been speaking for some 
moments. 

“So, you 
Indian,” she was saying. 


see, Arizona Bill is a white 
“And Big Olaf 
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king of the snows, a 
mighty savage. He can out-travel and 
out-endure an Indian, and he’s never 
known any other life than that of the wild 
and the frost.’ 

“Who’s that?’’ Captain Consadine broke 
in from across the table. 

“Big Olaf,” she answered. 
telling Mr. Bellew what a traveler he is. 

“You're right,” the captain’s voice 
boomed. “Big Olaf is the greatest traveler 
in the Yukon. I’d back him against Old 
Nick himself for snow-bucking and ice-travel. 
He brought in the government despatches 
in 1895, and he did it after two couriers were 
frozen on Chilkoot and the third drowned 
in the open water of Thirty Mile.” 


is a bear-wrestler, a 


“T was just 


”? 


III 


SMOKE had traveled in a leisurely fashion 
up to Mono Creek, fearing to tire his dogs 
before the big race. Also, he had familiar- 
ized himself with every mile of the trail and 
located his relay camps. So many men had 
entered the race that the hundred and ten 
miles of its course was almost a continuous 
village. Relay camps were everywhere 
along the trail. Von Schroeder, who had 
gone in purely for the sport, had no less than 
eleven dog-teams—a fresh one for every ten 
miles. Arizona Bill had been forced to con- 
tent himself with eight teams. Big Olaf 
had seven, which was the complement of 
Smoke. In addition, over two score of 
other men were in the running. Not every 
day, even in the golden north, was a million 
dollars the prize for a dog-race. The coun- 
try had been swept of dogs, and their prices 
had doubled and quadrupled in the course 
of the frantic speculation. 

Number Three below Discovery was ten 
miles up Mono Creek from its mouth. The 
remaining hundred miles was to be run on 
the frozen breast of the Yukon. On Num- 
ber Three itself were fifty tents and over 
three hundred dogs. The old stakes, 
blazed and scrawled sixty days before by 
Cyrus Johnson, still stood, and every man 
had gone over the boundaries of the claim 
again and again, for the race with the dogs 
was to be preceded by a foot and obstacle 
race. Each man had to relocate the claim 
for himself, and this meant that he must 
place two center-stakes and four corner- 
stakes and cross the creek twice, before he 
could start for Dawson with his dogs. 
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Furthermore, there were to be no “soon- 
ers.” Not until the stroke of midnight of 
Friday night was the claim open for reloca- 
tion, and not until the stroke of midnight 
could a man plant a stake. This was the 
ruling of the gold commissioner at Dawson, 
and Captain Consadine had sent up a squad 
of mounted police to enforce it. Discus- 
sion had arisen about the difference between 
sun-time and police-time, but Consadine 
had sent forth his fiat that police-time went, 
and, further, that it was the watch of Lieu- 
tenant Pollock that went. 

The Mono trail ran along the level creek- 
bed, and, less than two feet in width, was 
like a groove, walled on either side bythe 
snowfall of months. The problem of how 
forty-odd sleds and three hundred dogs were 
to start in so narrow a course was in every- 
body’s mind. 

“Huh!” said Shorty. “It’s goin’ to be 
the gosh-dangdest mix-up that ever was. 
I can’t see no way out, Smoke, except main 
strength an’ sweat an’ ‘to plow through. If 
the whole creek was glare-ice they ain’t 
roonr for a dozen teams abreast. I got a 
hunch right now they’s goin’ to be a heap of 
scrappin’ before they get strung out. An’ if 
any of it comes our way, you got to let me 
do the punchin’.” 

Smoke squared his shoulders and laughed 
non-committally. 

“No, you don’t!” 
alarm. 
don’t dast hit. 


his partner cried in 
“No matter what happens, you 
You can’t handle dogs a 
hundred miles with a busted knuckle, an’ 
that’s what'll happen if you land on some- 


body’s jaw.’ 

Smoke nodded his head. “‘You’re right, 
Shorty. I couldn’t risk the chance.” 

‘An’ just remember,” Shorty went on, 
“that I got to do all the shovin’ for them 
first ten miles, an’ you got to take it easy as 
you can. T’ll sure jez k you through to the 
Yukon. After that it’s up to you an’ the 
dogs. Say, what d’ye think Schroeder’s 
scheme is? He’s got his first team a quarter 
of a mile down the creek, an’ he’ll know it 
by agreen lantern. But we got him skinned. 
Me for the red flare every time.” 


IV 


THE day had been clear and cold, but 
a blanket of cloud formed across the face of 
the sky, and the night came on warm and 
dark, with the hint of snow impending. 
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Lieutenant Pollock, in a big bearskin coat, looked at his watch by the light of the fire. It lacked a minute of mid- 
night. ‘Make ready,” he said, as he raised a revolver in his right hand and watched the second-hand tick around 
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The thermometer registered fifteen below 
zero, and in the Klondike winter fifteen 
below is esteemed very warm. 

At a few minutes before midnight, leav- 
ing Shorty with the dogs five hundred yards 
down the creek, Smoke joined the racers on 
Number Three. There were forty-five of 
them waiting the start for the thousand 
thousand dollars Cyrus Johnson had left 
lying in the frozen gravel. Each man car- 
ried six stakes and a heavy wooden mallet, 
and was clad in a smock-like parka of heavy 
cotton drill. 

Lieutenant Pollock, in a big bearskin 
coat, looked at his watch by the light of 
a fire. It lacked a minute of midnight. 
-““Make ready,” he said, as he raised a re- 
volver in his right hand and watched the 
second-hand tick around. 

Forty-five hoods were thrown back from 
the parkas, forty-five pairs of hands were un- 
mittened, and forty-five pairs of moccasins 
pressed tensely into the packed snow. Also, 
forty-five stakes were thrust into the snow, 
and the same number of mallets lifted in 
the air. 

The shot rang out, and the mallets fell. 
Cyrus Johnson’s right to the million had 
expired. 

Smoke drove in his stake and was away 
with the leading dozen. Fires had been 
lighted at the corners, and by each fire stood 
a policeman, list in hand, checking off the 
names of the runners. A man was supposed 
to call out his name and show his face. There 
was to be no staking by proxy while the real 
racer was off and away down the creek. 

At the first corner, beside Smoke’s stake, 
Von Schroeder placed his. The mallets 
struck at the same.instant. As they ham- 
mered, more arrived from behind and with 
such impetuosity as to get in one another’s 
way and cause jostling and_ shoving. 
Squirming through the press and calling his 
name to the policeman, Smoke saw the 
baron, struck in collision by one of the 
rushers, hurled clean off his feet into the 
snow. But Smoke did not wait. Others 
were still ahead of him. By the light of the 
vanishing fire, he was certain that he saw 
the back, hugely looming, of Big Olaf, and 
at the southwestern corner Big Olaf and he 
drove their stakes side by. side. 

It was no light work, this preliminary 
obstacle race. The boundaries of the claim 
totaled nearly a mile, and most of it was 
over the uneven surface of a snow-covered, 
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niggerhead flat. All about Smoke men 
tripped and fell, and several times he pitched 
forward ‘himself, jarringly, on hands and 
knees. Once, Big Olaf fell so immediately 
in front of him as to bring him down on top. 

The upper center-stake was driven by the 
edge of the bank, and down the bank the 
racers plunged, across the frozen creek-bed, 
and up the other side.’ Here, as Smoke 
clambered, a hand gripped his ankle and 
jerked him back. In the flickering light of 
a distant fire, it was impossible to see who 
had played the trick. But Arizona Bill, 
who had been treated similarly, rose to his 
feet and drove his fist with a crunch into the 
offender’s face. Smoke saw and heard as he 
was scrambling to his feet, but before he 
could make another lunge for the bank a fist 
dropped him half stunned into the snow. 
He staggered up, located the man, half 
swung a hook for his jaw, then remembered 
Shorty’s warning and refrained. The next 
moment, struck below the knees by a hur- 
tling body, he went down again. 

It was a foretaste of what would happen 
when the men reached their sleds. Men 
were pouring over the other bank and piling 
into the jam. They swarmed up the bank 
in bunches, and in bunches were dragged 
back by their impatient fellows. More 
blows were struck, curses rose from the pant- 
ing chests of those who still had wind to 
spare, and Smoke, curiously visioning the 
face of Joy Gastell, hoped that the mallets 
would not be brought into play. Over- 
thrown, trod upon, groping in the snow for 
his lost stakes, he at last crawled out of the 
crush and attacked the bank farther along. 
Others were doing this, and it was his luck to 
have many men in advance of him in the 
race for the northwestern corner. 

Down to the fourth corner, he tripped 
midway, and in the long sprawling fall lost 
his remaining stake. For five minutes he 
groped in the darkness before he found it, 
and all the time the panting runners were 
passing him. From the last corner to the 
creek he began overtaking men for whom the 
mile run had been too much. In the creek 
itself bedlam had broken loose. A dozen 
sleds were piled up and overturned, and 
nearly a hundred dogs were locked in com- 
bat. Among them men struggled, tearing 
the tangled animals apart, or beating them 
apart with clubs. 

Leaping down the bank beyond the glutted 
passage, he gained the hard-footing of the 
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sled-trail and made better time. Here, in Smoke felt the sled heel up on one runner 
packed harbors beside the narrow trail, as it rounded an invisible curve, and from 
sleds and men waited for runners that were ahead came the snarls of beasts and the 
still behind. From the rearcame the whine’ oaths of men. This was known afterward 
and rush of dogs, and Smoke had barely as the Barnes-Slocum jam. It was the 
time to leap aside into the deep snow. A __ teams of these two men which first collided, 
sled tore past, and he made out the man and into it, at full career, piled Smoke’s 
kneeling and shouting madly. Scarcely seven big fighters. Scarcely more than semi- 
was it by when it stopped with a crash of domesticated wolves, the excitement of that 
battle. The excited dogs of a harbored night on Mono Creek had sent every dog 
sled, resenting the passing animals, had got fighting mad. The Klondike dogs, driven 
out of hand and sprung upon them. without reins, cannot be stopped except by 
Smoke plunged around and by. He _ voice, so that there was no stopping this 
could see the green lantern of Von Schroeder glut of struggle that heaped itself between 
and, just below it, the red flare that marked _ thenarrow rims of the creek. From behind, 
his own team. ‘two men were guarding © sled after sled hurled into the turmoil. Men 
Von Schroeder’s dogs, with short clubs who had their teams nearly extricated were 
interposed between them and the trail. overwhelmed by fresh avalanches of dogs— 
“Come on, you Smoke! Come on, you each animal well fed, well rested, and ripe 
Smoke!” he could hear Shorty calling for battle. 
anxiously. “Tt’s knock down an’ drag out an’ plow 
“Coming!” he gasped. through!”” Shorty yelled in his partner’s 
By the red flare, he could see the snow’ ear. ‘An’ watch out for your knuckles! 
torn up and trampled, and from the way his You drag dogs out an’ let me do the 
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partner breathed he knew a battle had been — punchin’! 




















fought. He staggered to the sled, and, in What happened in the next half-hour 
the moment he was falling on it, Shorty’s Smoke never distinctly remembered. At 
whip snapped as he yelled: the end he emerged exhausted, sobbing for 

“Mush! you devils! Mush!” breath, his jaw sore from a fist-blow, his 





The dogs sprang into the breast-bands, shoulder aching from the bruise of a club, 
and the sled jerked abruptly ahead. They _ the blood running warmly down one leg from 
were big animals—Hanson’s prize team of _ the rip of a dog’s fangs, and both sleeves of 
Hudson Bays—and Smoke had selected his parka torn to shreds. As in a dream, 
them for the first stage, which included the _ while the battle still raged behind, he helped 
ten miles of Mono, the heavy going of the Shorty reharness the dogs. One, dying, 
cut-off across the flat at the mouth, and the they cut from 
first ten miles of the Yukon stretch. the traces, and 

“How many are ahead?” he asked. in the darkness 

“You shut up an’ save your wind,” 
Shorty answered. “Hi! you brutes! Hit 
her up! Hit her up!” 

He was running behind the sled, towing 
on a short rope. Smoke could not see him; 
nor could he see the sled on which he lay full 
length. The fires had been 
left in the rear, and they 
were tearing 
through a wall 
of blackness as 
fast as the dogs 
could spring in- 
to it. This 
blackness was 
almost sticky, so , , 
nearly didit take 
on the seeming Shorty, swaying and sinking down limply in the snow, yelled 
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of substance. his parting encouragement 
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they felt their way to the repair of the dis- 
rupted harnesses. 

“Now you lie down an’ get your wind 
back,” Shorty commanded. 

And through the darkness the dogs sped, 
with unabated strength, down Mono Creek, 
across the long cut-off, and to the Yukon. 
Here, at the junction with the main river- 
trail, somebody had lighted a fire, and here 
Shorty said good-by. By the light of the fire, 
as the sled leaped behind the flying dogs, 
Smoke caught another of the unforgettable 
pictures of the Northland. It was of Shorty, 
swaying and sinking down limply in thesnow, 
yelling his parting encouragement, one eye 
blackened and closed, knuckles bruised and 
broken, and one arm, ripped and fang-torn, 
gushing forth a steady stream of blood. 


V 


“How many ahead?” Smoke asked, as he 
dropped his tired Hudson Bays and sprang 
onto the waiting sled at the first relay- 
station. 

“T counted eleven,” the man called after 
him, for he was already away behind the 
leaping dogs. 

Fifteen miles they were to carry him on 
the next stage, which would fetch him to 
the mouth of White River. There were 
nine of them, but they composed his weak- 
est team. The twenty-five miles between 
White River and Sixty Mile he had broken 
into two stages because of ice-jams, and 
here two of his heaviest, toughest teams 
were stationed. 

He lay on the sled at full length, face 
down, holding on with both hands. When- 
ever the dogs slacked from topmost speed he 
rose to his knees, and, yelling and urging, 
clinging precariously with one hand, threw 
his whip into them. Poor team that it was, 
he passed two sleds before White River was 
reached. Here, at the freeze-up, a jam had 
piled a barrier, allowing the open water that 
formed for half a mile below to freeze 
smoothly. This smooth stretch enabled the 
racers to make flying exchanges of sleds, and 
down all the course they had placed their 
relays below the jams. 

Over the jam and out onto the smooth, 
Smoke tore along, calling loudly, “Billy! 
Billy!” 

Billy heard and answered, and by the light 
of the many fires on the ice, Smoke saw a 
sled swing in fromthe side andcome abreast. 
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Its dogs were fresh and overhauled his. As 
the sleds swerved toward each other he 
leaped across, and Billy promptly rolled off. 

““Where’s Big Olaf?” Smoke cried. 

“Leading!” Billy’s voice answered; and 
the fires were left behind, and Smoke was 
again flying through the wall of blackness. 

In the jams of that relay, where the way 
led across a chaos of up-ended ice-cakes, and 
where Smoke slipped off the forward end of 
the sled and with a haul-rope toiled be- 
hind the wheel-dog, he passed three sleds. 
Accidents had happened, and he could hear 
the men cutting out dogs and mending 
harnesses. 

Among the jams of the next short relay 
into Sixty Mile, he passed two more teams. 
And that he might know adequately what 
had happened to them, one of his own dogs 
wrenched a shoulder, was unable to keep up, 
and was dragged in the harness. Its team- 
mates, angered, fell upon it with their fangs, 
and Smoke was forced to club them off with 
the heavy butt of his whip. As he cut the 
injured animal out, he heard the whining 
cries of dogs behind him and the voice of 
a man that was familiar. It was Von 
Schroeder. Smoke called a warning to pre- 
vent a rear-end collision, and the baron, 
hawing his animals and swinging on the gee- 
pole, went by a dozen feet to the side. Yet 
so impenetrable was the blackness that 
Smoke heard him pass but did not see him. 

On the smooth stretch of ice beside the 
trading-post at Sixty Mile, Smoke overtook 
two more sleds. All had just changed 
teams, and for five minutes they ran abreast, 
each man on his knees and pouring whip and 
voice into the maddened dogs. But Smoke 
had studied out that portion of the trail, and 
now marked the tall pine on the bank that 
showed faintly in the light of the many fires. 
Below that pine was not merely darkness, 
but an abrupt cessation of the smooth 
stretch. There the trail, he knew, narrowed 
to a single sled-width. Leaning out ahead, 
he caught the haul-rope and drew his leap- 
ing sled up to the wheel-dog. He caught 
the animal by the hind legs and threw it. 
With a snarl of rage it tried to slash him 
with its fangs, but was dragged on by the 
rest of the team. Its body proved an effi- 
cient brake, and the two other teams, still 
abreast, dashed ahead into the darkness for 
the narrow way. 

Smoke heard the crash and uproar of their 
collision, released his wheeler, sprang to the 








gee-pole, and urged his team to the right 
into the soft snow where the straining ani- 
mals wallowed to their necks. It was ex- 
hausting work, but he won by the tangled 
teams and gained the hard-packed trail 
beyond. 


VI 


On the relay out of Sixty Mile, Smoke had 
next to his poorest team, and though the 
going was good, he had set it a short fifteen 
miles. Two more teams would bring him in- 
to Dawson and to the gold-recorder’s office, 
and Smoke had selected his best animals for 
the last two stretches. Sitka Charley him- 
self waited with the eight Malemutes that 
would jerk Smoke along for twenty miles, 
and for the finish, with a fifteen-mile run, 
vas his own team—the team he had had all 
winter and which had been with him in the 
search for Surprise Lake. 

The two men he had left entangled at 
Sixty Mile failed to overtake him, and, on 
the other hand, his team failed to overtake 
any of the three that still led. His animals 
were willing, though they lacked stamina 
and speed, and little urging was needed to 
keep them jumping into it at their best. 
There was nothing for Smoke to do but to 
lie face downward and hold on. Now and 
again he would plunge out of the darkness 
into the circle of light about a blazing fire, 
catch a glimpse of furred men standing by 
harnessed and waiting dogs, and plunge into 
the darkness again. Mile after mile, with 
only the grind and jar of the runners in his 
ears, he sped on. Almost automatically he 
kept his place as the sled bumped ahead or 
half lifted and heeled on the swings and 
swerves of the bends. 

The gray twilight of morning was break- 
ing as he exchanged his weary dogs for the 
eight fresh Malemutes. Lighter animals 
than the Hudson Bays, they were capable of 
greater speed, and they ran with the supple 
tirelessness of true wolves. Sitka Charley 
called out the order of ‘the teams ahead. 
Big Olaf led, Arizona Bill was second, and 
Von Schroeder third. These were the three 
best men in the country. In fact, ere Smoke 
had left Dawson, the popular betting had 
placed them in that order. While they were 
racing for a million, at least half a million 
had been staked by others on the outcome 
of the race. No one had bet on Smoke, 
who, despite his several known exploits, was 
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still accounted a chekako with much to learn. 

As daylight strengthened, Smoke caught 
sight of a sled ahead, and, in half an hour, 
his own lead-dog was leaping at its tail. Not 
until the man turned his head to exchange 


Smoke recognize him as 
Arizona Bill. Von Schroeder had evidently 
passed him. The trail, hard-packed, ran 
too narrowly through the soft snow, and for 
another half-hour Smoke was forced to stay 
in the rear. Then they topped an ice-jam 
and struck a smooth stretch below, where 
were a number of relay-camps and where the 
snow was packed widely. On his knees, 
swinging his whip and yelling, Smoke drew 
abreast of Arizona Bill, then pulled ahead. 

Bill dropped behind very slowly, though 
when the last relay-station was in sight he 
was fully half a mile in the rear. Ahead, 
bunched together, Smoke could see Big Olaf 
and Von Schroeder. Again Smoke arose to 
his knees, and he lifted his jaded dogs into 
a burst of speed such as a man only can who 
has the proper instinct for dog-driving. He 
drew up close to the tail of Von Schroeder’s 
sled, and in this order the three sleds dashed 
out on the smooth going below a jam, where 
many men and many dogs waited. Dawson 
was fifteen miles away. 

Von Schroeder, with his ten-mile relays, 
had changed five miles back and would 
change five miles ahead. So he held on, 
keeping his dogs at full leap. Big Olaf and 
Smoke made flying changes, and their fresh 
teams immediately regained what had been 
lost to the baron. Big Olaf led past, and 
Smoke followed into the narrow trail be- 
yond. 

“Still good, but not so good,’ Smoke 
paraphrased Spencer to himself. 

Of Von Schroeder, now behind, he had no 
fear; but ahead was the greatest dog-driver 
in the country. To pass him seemed impos- 
sible. Again and again, many times, Smoke 
forced his leader to the other’s sled-tail, and 
each time Big Olaf let out another link and 
drew away. Smoke contented himself with 
taking the pace, and hung on grimly. The 
race was not lost until one or the other won, 
and in fifteen miles many things could 
happen. 

Three miles from Dawson something did 
happen. To Smoke’s surprise, Big Olaf rose 
up and with oaths and leather proceeded to 
fetch out the last ounce of effort in his 
animals. It was a spurt that should have 
been reserved for the last hundred yards 


greetings, did 

























Dog by dog, separated by half a dozen feet, the two teams were running abreast, 
“Get ready!” she cried to Smoke. 


instead of being begun three miles from 
the finish. Sheer dog-killing that it was, 
Smoke followed. His own team was superb. 
No dogs on the Yukon had had harder work 
or were in better condition. Besides, Smoke 
had toiled with them, and eaten and bedded 
with them, and he knew each dog as an 
individual and how best to win in to the 
animal’s intelligence and extract its last 
léast shred of willingness. 

They topped a small jam and struck the 
smooth going below. Big Olaf was barely 
fifty feet ahead. A sled shot out from the 
side and drew in toward him, and Smoke 
understood Big Olaf’s terrific spurt. He had 
tried to gain a lead for the change. This 
fresh team that waited to jerk him down the 
home-stretch had been a private surprise of 
his. Even the men who had backed him 
to win had had no knowledge of it. 
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Big Olaf, with whip and 


“TI am going 


Smoke strove desperately to:pass during 
the exchange of sleds. Lifting his dogs to 
the effort, he ate up the intervening fifty 
feet. With urging and pouring of leather, 
he went to the side and on until his lead-dog 
was jumping abreast of Big Olaf’s wheeler. 
On the other side, abreast, was the relay 
sled. At the speed they were going, Big 
Olaf did not dare try the flying leap. If he 
missed and fell off, Smoke would be in the 
lead, and the race would be lost. 

Big Olaf tried to spurt ahead, and he 
lifted his dogs magnificently, but Smoke’s 
leader still continued to jump beside Big 
Olaf’s wheeler. For half a mile the three 
sleds tore and bounced along side by side. 
The smooth stretch was nearing its end when 
Big Olaf took the chance. As the flying sleds 
swerved toward each other, he leaped, and 
the instant he struck he was on his knees, 





voice, held his own for a minute. 
to leave you ina minute. Get the whip™ 


with whip and voice spurting the fresh 
team. The smooth stretch pinched out 
into the narrow trail, and he jumped his 
dogs ahead and into it with a lead of barely 
a yard. . 
A man was not beaten until he 
beaten, was Smoke’s conclusion, and drive 
no matter how, Big Olaf failed to shake him 
off. No team Smoke had driven that night 
could have stood such a killing pace and 
kept up with fresh dogs—no team save this 
one. Nevertheless, the pace was killing it, 
and as they began to round the bluff at 
Klondike City, he could feel the pitch of 
strength going out of his animals. Almost 
imperceptibly they lagged, and foot by foot 
Big Olaf drew away until he led by a score 
of yards. : ? 
_A great cheer went up from the popula- 
tion of Klondike City assembled on the ice. 


Was 


Then, slowly, 


j 


an inch at < time, Joy's leader began to forge past 


Here the Klondike entered the Yukon, and 
half a mile away, across the Klondike, on 
the north bank, stood Dawson. An out- 
burst of madder cheering arose, and Smoke 
caught a glimpse of a sled shooting out to 
him. He recognized the splendid animals 
that drew it. They were Joy Gastell’s. 
And Joy Gastell drove them. The hood of 
her squirrel-skin parka was tossed back, re- 
vealing the cameo-like oval of her face out- 
lined against her heavily-massed hair. Mit- 
tens had been discarded, and with bare 
hands she clung to whip and sled. 

“Jump!” she cried, as her leader snarled 
at Smoke’s. 

Smoke struck the sled behind her. It 
rocked violently from the impact of his 
body, but she was full up on her knees and 
swinging the whip. 

“Hi! You! Mushon! Chook! Chook!” 
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DRAWN BY ANYON OTTO FISCHER 


Side by side they ran along the narrow aisle between the solid walls of cheering men. Now one, now the other, 
with great convulsive jerks, gained an inch or so, only to lose it immediately after 
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she was crying, and the dogs whined and 
yelped in eagerness of desire and effort to 
overtake Big Olaf. 

And then, as the lead-dog caught the tail 
of Big Olaf’s sled, and yard by yard drew up 
abreast, the great crowd on the Dawson 
bank went mad. It was a great crowd, for 
the men had dropped their tools on all the 
creeks and ‘come down to see the outcome 
of the race, and a dead heat at the end of a 
hundred and ten miles justified any madness. 

“When you’re in the lead I’m going to 
drop off!” Joy cried out over her shoulder. 

Smoke tried to protest. 

“And watch out for the dip curve half- 
way up the bank,” she warned. 

Dog by dog, separated by half a dozen 
feet, the two teams were running abreast. 
Big Olaf, with whip and voice, held his own 
for a minute. Then, slowly, an inch at a 
time, Joy’s leader began to forge past. 

“Get ready!” she cried to Smoke. “I’m 
going to leave you in a minute. Get the 
whip.” 

And as he shifted his hand to clutch the 
whip, they heard Big Olaf roar a warning, 
but too late. - His lead-dog, incensed at 
being passed, swerved in to the attack. 
His fangs struck Joy’s leader on the flank. 
The rival teams flew at one another’s 
throats. The sleds overran the fighting 
brutes and capsized. Smoke struggled to 
his feet and tried to lift Joy up. But she 
thrust him from her, crying, 

“ Go!”’ 

On foot, already fifty feet in advance, was 
Big Olaf, still intent on finishing the race. 
Smoke obeyed, and when the -two men 
reached the foot of the Dawson bank, he was 
at the other’s heels. But up the bank Big 
Olaf lifted his body hugely, regaining a 
dozen feet. 

Five blocks down the main street was 
the gold-recorder’s office. The street was 
packed as for the witnessing of a parade. 
Not so easily this time did’ Smoke gain to 
his giant rival, and when he did he was un- 
able to pass. Side by side they ran along 
the narrow aisle between the solid walls of 
cheering men. Now one, now the other, 
with great convulsive jerks, gained an inch 
or so, only to lose it immediately after. 

If the pace had been a killing one for thei: 
dogs, the one they now set themselves was 
no less so. But they were racing for a mil- 


lion dollars and greatest honor in the Yukon 
country. The only outside impression that 
came to Smoke on that last mad stretch was 
one of astonishment that there should be so 
many people in the Klondike. He had 
never seen them all at once before. 

He felt himself involuntarily lag, and Big 
Olaf sprang a full stride in the lead. To 
Smoke it seemed that his heart would burst, 
while he had lost all consciousness of his 
legs. He knew they were flying under him, 
but he did not know how he continued to 
make them fly, nor how he put even greater 
pressure of will upon them and compelled 
them again to carry him to his giant com- 
petitor’s side. 

The open door of the recorder’s office 
appeared ahead of them. Both men made 
a final, futile spurt.. Neither could draw 
away from the other, and side by side they 
hit the doorway, collided violently, and fell 
headlong on the office floor. 

They sat up, but were too exhausted to 
rise. Big Olaf, the sweat pouring from him, 
breathing with tremendous, painful gasps, 
pawed the air and vainly tried to speak. 
Then he reached out his hand with unmis- 
takable meaning; Smoke extended his, and 
they shook. 

“Tt’s a dead heat,’’ Smoke could hear the 
recorder saying, but it was as if in a dream, 
and the voice was very thin and very far 
away. “And all I can say is that you both 
win. You'll have to divide the claim be- 
tween you. You're partners.” 

Their two arms pumped up and down as 
they ratified the decision. Big Olaf nodded 
his head with great emphasis, and spluttered. 
At last he got it out. 

“You damn chekako,”’ was what he said, 
but in the saying of it was admiration. “I 
don’t know how you done it, but you did.” 

Outside, the great crowd was noisily 
massed, while the office was packing and 
jamming. Smoke and Big Olaf essayed to 
rise, and each helped the other to his feet. 
Smoke found his legs weak under him, and 
staggered drunkenly. Big Olaf tottered 
toward him. 

“T’m sorry my dogs jumped yours.” 

“Tt couldn’t be helped,” Smoke panted 
back. “I heard you yell.” 

“Say,” Big Olaf went on with shining 
eyes. “That girl—one damn fine girl, eh?” 

“One damn fine girl,” Smoke agreed. 


The next Smoke Bellew story, ‘‘The Little Man,’’ will appear in the December issue. 














DRAWN BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


Ernest made me dance with Sir John. And Sir John held me tight and looked into my eyes— But when we 
stopped Ernest's face was gray and tired, so I would not dance any more 
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Her Hour of Love 


As a dissector of human frailties and passions few, if any, present-day writers are as skilled as 
Elinor Glyn. She has made a thorough study of the love-and-marriage tangles of many countries. Her 


novel ‘‘Three Weeks” was the most talked-about story of its time. 


It set two continents buzz- 


ing. Ai little later we expect to print a series of articles by Mrs. Glyn, giving a vivid picture of 


these ‘‘love and marriage ” conditions as she has observed them here in America. 
Her present story tells what happened in a marriage where love was not complete 


interesting reading. 


They will make 


By Elinor Glyn 


Author of ‘‘Three Weeks,’ ‘His Hour," ete. 


Illustrated by George Wright 


RNEST’S back is certainly getting 
worse—what are we to do? It is 
ten years now since the war. Doc- 
tor Ames says the paralysis will 

creep to his heart some day perhaps. Oh, 
poor Ernest, my dear Love! And to-night 
you gazed into the fire, and what did you 
see?—the picture of what might have been 
but for that cruel shot? Did you remem- 


ber how handsome you were, when you went 
off with your regiment and only twenty-five 


years old and with all life opening for you— 
the picture was so fair. How we had danced 
and laughed and’ ridden together!—and 
loved and become engaged, and you were 
going to make a great fortune in the city, 
in Uncle Robert’s office. So you threw up 
your commission in the Guards, and we de- 
cided to wait a year because we were both 
so young—I was not yet eighteen. And 
then the war came, and you must go back 
and be a soldier and go—Ah, me! And 
then you returned, a poor useless wreck. 
Oh! the anguish of it! How could I 
leave you all alone with everything in 
life gone? That would have been a poor 
sort of love! 

And your dear, generous entreaties to me, 
not to sacrifice myself— 

Ernest, are you thinking of these things? 
And of our wedding at the registry office 
when your old servant, James, wheeled you 
up in your chair? 

A wedding with just James and you and 
me. 


_ The cottage is so pretty—and we can af- 
ford to have a man in from the village, to 
help in the garden and drive the pony. It 


was a wheelwright’s once, but we have 
knocked both floors into one and made a 
big, high living-room—and there is an ingle- 
nook, and rough oak beams—and when the 
summer comes, the garden will be a mass of 
flowers. 

I am glad it is so near the road and at the 
corner, because Ernest can sit by the win- 
dow and watch the hunt when it passes 
he rode so well—before the war. 

We never see anyone. My family have 
never spoken to me again. My mother was 
so angry, because she thought I was attrac- 
tive and could marry well—and then papa 
died who would have been my friend—and 
Matty grew up, and secured a rich man— 
and so mama could not be bothered with 
Ernest and me. 

We went quite away at once—out of Eng- 
land, far from the world—and for the first 
five years it was not quite hopeless—there 
was just the far-off chance that Ernest might 
get well. How I prayed and watched! But 
he never really improved. We read books 
together—and we played patience. 


Ernest, has the hunt passed that you are 
staring so out of the window? Yes, but 
some one is stopping at the gate. Who is 
it? I cannot yet see. Yes, it is Sir John 
Harrington—he is the landlord of all this 
place—he is knocking at the door. James is 
out—shall I let him in? 


I am so glad Sir John Harrington came to- 
day. He was at Eton wit? Ernest, and 
they had hardly ever met si <e, because he 
went straight out to India in a Lancer regi- 
ment—-and he, too, was at the war—but not 
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with Ernest. And now he has been home 
for five years. His mother wishes him to 
marry, but he does not care for women. 
There are some very pretty ones staying 
there at his house with his mother—I saw 
them in church on Sunday—and I saw him 
—and I hated to look at him, because he is 
like what Ernest could have been. 

He is two years younger than Ernest—he 
must be thirty-four; Ernest is thirty-six 
now, and I am twenty-nine. They talked 
so of Eton days, and Sir John was so kind 
and said he would have been to call upon 
us before, only he did not know we were 
here—but he had seen me in church on 
Sunday and had asked who I was, and then 
found out, and come. 

He did not speak of the war 
and a heart, it would seem. 

Ernest sat in his chair in the firelight, and 
I sat on my usual low seat by his side—and 
I have never seen him so bright and like his 
old self, for years. Sir John is going to 
bring him some of his hounds to see—he 
breeds Great Danes—and Ernest is so fond 
of dogs, but we have only old Tom now, be- 
cause Laddie, the collie, died last year, and 
it made him so sad I would not encourage 
him to have another. 

Sir John is also going to bring me some 
books—he is very fond of books, which is 
not very like a soldier. I read aloud to 
Ernest for hours sometimes, it makes his 
arm ache holding the book himself lately. 
He is always very fretful now when he is 
tired; but poor Ernest, he cannot help it—he 
was never fretful—before the war. 


he has tact 


Sir John Harrington has been to see us 
very often in the last month—he has taken 
to the habit of dropping in two or three 
times a week on his way back from hunting, 
and Ernest likes him to come. As soon as 
he hears the click of the gate he knows it is 
he, and he calls me, even if I am in the other 
room: ‘ Winifred, come and open the door. 
Here is John.” 

And then we make the tea, and Sir John 
is so funny and clumsy sometimes—and we 
laugh as we have not done for years—and 
yesterday he would take the kettle from me, 
and the water spouted out, and it burnt my 
hand, and I gave a little cry—and when I 
did that, he said: “Oh! I am a brute. Have 
I hurt you?” and there was a strange look 
in his eyes—like Ernest’s used to have— 
long ago. 


Her Hour of Love 


Lady Harrington, Sir John’s mother, 
came last week to call. She has been away 
from Framwood paying visits since the day 
I saw her in church. I do not like her—she 
is not kind, and she is not fine—she looked 
at our living-room and said it was really 
wonderfully nice, but was I not bored with 
the country all the time! She has dyed hair 
like mama’s, and everything is laced very 
tight, and she is very splendidly dressed; 
but she does not look as if she were true— 
and I thought she was undignified, because 
she must be quite fifty-six, and she brought 
a young man with her, and looked at him 
now and then not as if he were her son. I 
hope when I am fifty-six I shall not behave 
like that. 

Ernest did not like her either, but he is so 
fond of Sir John he would not say anything, 
even tome. Indeed, he tried to tell me that 
she had said I was quite pretty and only 
looked quite a girl still. Dear Ernest!—he 
said it so that I shall not feel prejudiced 
against her. It is wrong to feel prejudiced 
toward people, and I will try not to. We 
are going to dine at Framwood next week. 
Ernest insists upon it; he says it will do 
him good to see people and gaiety—they are 
to dance after dinner. I have not been toa 
ball since I was eighteen, but of course I 
won’t dance—I have no proper evening dress 
for that sort of a party, only an old black 
chiffon. We have only one servant besides 
James, and I have never had a maid since 
we were married, but I can sew very well 
myself. I will cut the neck down a little, 
then it will do quite well. I almost wish we 
were not going, I don’t know why, but I 
cannot say so to Ernest, because it would 
spoil his pleasure—and he is looking for- 
ward to it. Yes, Ernest, I am coming! 
No! I am not lazy, Sir John—I am busy 
writing. Put the kettle on, and begin to cut 
some bread and butter—I shall not be long. 


Sir John is going to send his motor for us, 
and Ernest says he feels so excited, and he 


has laughed to-day like a boy. That ought 
to make me happy, and it does really. My 
black dress looks quite nice—I am glad I 
am so slight. And just now before I went 
to dress Sir John came in—James had just 
wheeled Ernest into his bedroom, which is 
out of the living-room on the ground floor, 
and was beginning to dress him, and I was 
tidying up my sewing. I had only just fin- 
ished, when I heard Sir John’s peculiar click 
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No! 


Yes, Ernest, Iam coming! 


I am not lazy, Sir John—I am busy writing. 


Put the kettle on, 


and begin to cut some bread and butter—I shall not be long 


of the latch, and I don’t know why, my 
heart began to beat. I suppose it is the silly 
excitement of going out to the party to- 
night. It is nearly the end of March now, 
and the days are getting quite long. I had 
not lit the lamp after James took away the 
tea, and just as I finished sewing it got too 
dark to see, and I poked up the fire and sat 
déwn in the ingle-nook for a minute to 
think. I heard the noise of the latch and 
it was then I looked up and saw Sir John’s 
face at the window peeping in, and I jumped 
up and opened the door. 

I told him Ernest had gone to dress al- 
ready; but he said just for once he had not 
come to see Ernest, but to bring me some 
flowers for my dress. ‘You are such a 
pale white rose I have brought you some 
crimson ones, to give you some warmth,” 
he said, and he handed me the box with 
them in. 

I did not know what to say for a minute, 


it was such a simple thing, and yet I felt 
silent and stupid. 

He looked at me right down into my eyes, 
and he said rather quickly, “You are not 
angry with me for bringing them, are you, 


Winifred?” Ernest had told him to call me 
that more than a week ago, but he had 
never done so. And I don’t know why, it 
gave me a queer thrill—and so I laughed 
and said, “‘No, indeed, John.” 


The party was a great success, I suppose, 
and I believe Ernest enjoyed it at the time— 
everyone was so very kind. Ernest looked so 
handsome in his real evening clothes—he has 
only worn a dinner-jacket these last years, 
because we never go out anywhere at 
all. There was a man sat next me at din- 
ner who paid me a lot of compliments, and I 
felt so strange, they were the sort of things 
I used to hear long ago. And once I felt the 
blood coming into my cheeks, because the 
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Sir John said just for once he had not come to see Ernest, but to bring me some flowers for my dress. 
“You are such a pale white rose I have brought you some crimson ones, to give you some warmth,” 
he said, and he handed me the box with them in. I did not know what to say for a 
minute, it was such a simple thing, and yet I felt silent and stupid 











man said I was like the ‘‘Blessed Damozel,” 
and I looked up and I saw Sir John’s face, 


and it was jealous, just as Ernest’s used to- 


be when we were engaged—Ernest is never 
jealous now. 

’ After dinner when they began to dance, | 
went and stood by Ernest’s chair—he looked 
so bright and pleased, and I felt wicked to 
be feeling so sad. After all, I have a great 
deal to be thankful for in life. The cruel 
bullet did not kill Ernest, as one did the 
husband of Marion Hanly, who came out at 
the same ball as I and had been married only 
two months—he fell dead at Ernest’s side 
Marion nearly died of grief—and when her 
little baby was born it had no father. But 
she is married again now and is very happy, 
and has two more children. 

That makes me foolish sometimes. ] 
should so love to have had children—and 
Ernest, too—but we never speak of it. I 
would not have thought of it, only some one 
spoke of Marion to-night. 

Ernest made me dance with Sir John—it 
was really very silly, because I have not 
danced for ten ‘years, and I must have 
looked stupid. It made me quite giddy and 
faint, and then it seemed divine. Suddenly 
I seemed to feel the blood rushing in my 
veins, and wings on my feet, and I could 
have cried out with joy and gladness. 
O God, it is good to be young and alive! 
And Sir John held me tight and looked 
into my eyes 

But when we stopped Ernest’s face was 
gray and tired, so I would not dance any 
more, and soon we went home—we did not 
stay for supper. And to-day Ernest has 
been very fretful and irritable, and I have 
played all his favorite airs again and again, 
and read to him—but he sits and looks at 
the fire with somber eyes. Oh! what have 


' 


I done! 


Framwood has been shut up for a month. 
Sir John has had to take his mother to 
Monte Carlo, and then they will be going up 
to London for the season. Easter has come 
and gone, and we have had the garden a 
mass of crocuses and daffodils, and now the 
hyacinths are beginning to be quite fine. I 
help the man from the village, and James 
does, too; we shall have it all most beauti- 
ful by the summer time. 

And Ernest looks on and watches us 
working from his chair, and gives us direc- 
tions—and I try to be so gay and to please 
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him, but his eyes have a wistful look in 
them, and when we sit in the living-room in 
the evening, he makes me bring my little 
low seat close beside him, and he strokes my 
hair. And I know his heart is aching—and 
I would do anything in the whole world to 
comfort him, but I do not know how. 


All the birds are calling to one another in 
the eaves and on the branches of a tree 
which brushes the window in my little room 
up the stairs. There are a pair of swallows 
arrived from the south—they have been 
there for a week, and their nest has begun 
to grow. He is sucha gallant fellow and so 
kind to her, and they share the labor of 
making the home for their future little ones, 
and I shall long to see them when they 
come, 

The stable thatch is full of sparrows, but 
I do not like them, they are rude, common 
birds, and they quarrel very often and play 
mean tricks and snatch each other’s bits of 
straw or stick, when a back is turned—but 
some of their babies are out of the shells, and 
I can see the little greedy mouths waiting to 
be fed from where I sit at the window—they 
are just below me. The fields are full of 
lambs, too, but they are quite big now. 

It is very foolish of me, but I always feel 
very sad in the springtime—and I think 
Ernest feels so, too. In the autumn and 
winter we can draw near the fire and light 
the lamps early, and everything outside is 
gray and cold. We both seem to grow 
gayer. We begin our games of puzzle or 
patience soon after tea then, and often I 
play tunes from the musical-comedy pieces 
which are on in London—and we are quite 
happy. But I grow to dread every spring 
more and more. 

What is it, O God, which is calling—call- 
ing to my heart? Why am [ full of pain 
when I look out on your beautiful growing 
world?—pain and unrest. 


A letter came for Ernest yesterday from 
John Harrington. He hates Monte Carlo, 
and his mother will stay on, but she talks of 
going to Venice in a few days, and then he is 
cominghome. He has to see how the pheas- 
ant-eggs are doing—and a number of things. 
Ernest read the letter aloud and sighed 
and then he asked me straight out, ‘* Wini- 
fred, are you growing to love John Harring- 
ton, my dear?”’ And his eyes were full of 
tears. 
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And all the tenderness I could lavish on 
him could not comfort him, and at last we 
both sat silent, hand in hand. 


I do not mean tosee him. I stay out late 
in the far woods each evening on purpose to 
be away, since he came home, because I 
know that is the time he will be likely 
to come—and yesterday when I returned 
Ernest told me he had been here and had 
asked for me. That was all, because we do 
not mention his name if we can help it. 
Ernest is so gentle and kind to me—he is 
never fretful now. 

But what will it be when the moment 
comes?—because living so near it will be 
impossible to go on avoiding him forever. 
Ah me! 


Ernest does not like me to be away 
from him hardly at all as the days go 
on, so I sit with him from morning to 
night. It has rained for a whole week 
more or less, and he cannot go out in 
his chair. And now he is asleep on his 
bed. This afternoon he has been suffer- 


ing terribly with the old pain in his arm, 
and James and I have carried him in and 


laid him down, and I have soothed him 
to sleep. It has stopped raining, and the 
sun has come out gloriously to say good 
night to the world. All the drops are glis- 
tening on the young green leaves. It is the 
first week of May, and I can hear the cuckoo 
calling, once, twice. Cuckoo, do not be so 
noisy! There is one who sleeps—hush, 
friend! 


Ernest, Ernest, don't you hear me? 


Her Hour of Love 


All the birds are twittering good nights, 
and the air is full of the scent of things grow- 
ing and fresh damp earth— 

Oh! I must go out into the sunset—I am 
choking—stifling— 

Come, Tom—let us run, run— 


God knows I did not mean to meet him, 
and I never left the field beyond the garden 

our own field where the pony grazes and 
the chicken-coops are. I walked down there 
and leaned upon the stile of the path which 
leads to the woods. And, oh, I prayed that 
the rebellion at I know not what might be 
taken from my heart, and I covered my face 
with my hands. And when I had finished 
my prayers I looked up and John stood at 
the other side of the fence—he had come 
through the woods. 

“Winifred,” he said, and his strong voice 
shook and his eyes were very sad, “I have 
come to say good-by to you, my darling 
white dove. For I cannot crush that which 
is in my heart any longer. If I stayed it 
would burst out.” 

But I could not answer him—and so we 
looked into each other’s eyes—and said fare. 
well with scorching, burning tears. And 
when he had gone, Tom gave a little whine, 
and jumped up, and licked my hand. 


Ernest, Ernest, don’t you hear me? 
Ernest, can’t youwake? See, I have come 
back to read to you—I had only gone inte 
the field to say good night to the sun. 
Ernest, why don’t you answer me? Ah 
God! James!—bring in a light. 


Ernest, can't you wake? 


See. I have come back to read to you 
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T was now almost too dark to distin- 
guish objects. Duskier and vaguer be- 
came the flat world of marshes, set here 
and there with cypress and bounded 

only by far horizons; and at last land and 
water disappeared behind the gathered cur- 
tains of the night. There was no sound from 
the waste except the wind among the with- 
ered reeds and the furrowing splash of wheel 
and hoof over the submerged causeway. 

The boy who was driving had scarcely 
spoken since he strapped Marche’s gun- 
cases and valise to the rear of the rickety 
wagon at the railroad station. Marche, too, 
remained silent, preoccupied with his own 
affairs. Wrapped in his fur-lined coat, arms 
folded, he sat doubled forward, feeling the 
Southern swamp chill busy with his bones. 
Now and then he was obliged to relight his 
pipe, but the cold bit at his fingers, and he 
hurried to protect himself again with heavy 
gloves. 

The smal], rough hands of the boy who was 
driving were naked, and finally Marche men- 
tioned it, asking the child if he were not cold. 

“No, sir,” he said, with colorless brevity 
that might have been shyness or merely the 
dull indifference of the very poor, accus- 
tomed to discomfort. 

“Don’t you feel cold at all?” persisted 
Marche kindly. 

“No, sir.” 

“I suppose you are hardened to this sort 
of weather?” 

“Te, oe” 

By the light of a flaming match, Marche 
glanced sideways at him as he drew his pipe 
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into a glow once more, and for an instant the 
boy’s gray eyes flickered toward his in the 
flaring light. Then darkness masked them 
both again. 

“Are you Mr. Herold’s son?” inquired the 
young man. 

‘Yes, sir,” almost sullenly. 

‘How old are you?” 

“*Eleven.”’ 

“You're a big boy, all right. I have never 
seen your father. He is at the club-house, 
no doubt.” 

“Yes, sir,’ scarcely audible. 

“And you and he live there all alone, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes, sir.” A moment later the boy 
added jerkily, ‘‘And my sister,” as though 
truth had given him a sudden nudge. 

“Oh, you have a sister, too?” 

“Yes, ar.” 

“That makes it very pleasant for you, I 
fancy,” said Marche pleasantly. There was 
no reply to the indirect question. 

His pipe had gone out again, and he knocked 
the ashes fromit and pocketed it. Fora while 
they drove on in silence, then Marche peered 
impatiently through the darkness, right and 
left, in an effort to see; and gave it up. 

‘You must know this road pretty well to 
be able to keep it,” he said. “As for me, 
I can’t see a bally thing except a dirty little 
gray star up aloft.” 

“The horse knows the road.” 

‘I’m glad of that. Have you any idea 
how near we are to the house?” 

“Half a mile. That’s Rattler Creek, 
yonder.” 
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“How the dickens can you tell?” asked 
Marche curiously. ‘ You can’t see anything 
in the dark, can you?” 

“T don’t know how I can tell,” said the 
boy indifferently. 

Marche smiled. ‘A sixth sense, probably. 
What did you say your name is?”’ 

“tn.” 

“And you're eleven? You'll be old 
enough to have a gun very soon, Jim. How 
would you like to shoot a real, live wild 
duck?” 

“T have shot plenty.” 

Marche laughed. ‘Good for you, Jimmy. 
What did the gun do to you? Kick you flat 
on your back?” 

The boy said gravely: “Father’s gun is 
too big for me. I have to rest it on the edge 
of the blind when I fire.” 

“Do you shoot from the blinds?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Marche relapsed into smiling silence. In 
a few moments he was thinking of other 
things—of this muddy island which had 
once been the property of a club consisting 
of five carefully selectedand wealthy mem- 
bers, and which, through death and resigna- 
tion, had now reverted to him. Why he had 


ever bought in the shares, as one by one the 
other members either died or dropped out, 


he did not exactly know. He didn’t care 
very much for duck-shooting. In five years 
he had not visited the club; and why he had 
come here this year for a week’s sport he 
scarcely knew, except that he had either to 
go somewhere for a rest or ultimately be 
carried, kicking, into what his slangy doctor 
called the “funny house.” 

So here he was, on a cold February night, 
and already nearly at his destination; for 
now he could make out a light across the 
marsh, and from dark and infinite distances 
the east wind bore the solemn rumor of the 
sea, muttering of wrecks and death along the 
Atlantic sands beyond the inland sounds. 

“Well, Jim,” hesaid, “I never thought I’d 
survive this drive, but here we are, and still 
alive. Are you frozen solid, you poor boy?” 

The boy smiled, shyly, in negation, as 
they drove into the bar of light from the 
kitchen window and stopped. Marche got 
down very stiffly. The kitchen door opened 
at the same moment, and a woman’s figure 
appeared in the lamplight—a young girl, 
slender, bare armed, drying her fingers as 
she came down the steps to offer a small, 
weather-roughened hand to Marche. 


Blue-Bird 


Weather 


‘““My brother will show you to your 
room,” she said. ‘Supper will be ready 
in a few minutes.” 

So he thanked her and went away with 
Jim, relieving the boy of the valise and one 
gun-case, and presently came to the quarters 
prepared for him. The room was’ rough, 
with its unsealed walls of yellow pine, a 
chair, wash-stand, bed, and a nail or two for 
his wardrobe. It had been the affectation 
of the wealthy men composing the Foam Is- 
land Duck Club to exist almost primitively 
when on the business of duck-shooting, in 
contradistinction to the overfed luxury of 
other millionaires inhabiting other more 
luxuriously appointed shooting-boxes along 
the Chesapeake. 

The Foam Island Club went in heavily 
for simplicity, as far as the two-story shanty 
of a club-house was concerned; but their 
island was one of the most desirable in the 
entire region, and their live decoys the most 
perfectly trained and cared for. 

Marche, washing his tingling fingers and 
visage in icy water, rather wished, for a 
moment, that the club had installed modern 
plumbing; but delectable odors from the 
kitchen put him into better humor, and 
presently he went off down the creaking and 
unpainted stairs to warm himself at a big 
stove until summoned to the table. 

He was summoned in a few moments by 
the same slender girl who had greeted him; 
and she also waited on him at table, placing 
before him in turn his steaming soup, a 
platter of fried bass and smoking sweet po- 
tatoes, then the inevitable broiled canvas- 
back duck with rice, and finally home-made 
preserves—wild grapes, exquisitely fragrant 
in their thin, golden syrup. 

Warmth and food and the prospects of 
to-morrow’s shooting, and a slender, low- 
voiced young girl, made cheerful his recently 
frost-nipped soul, and he was inclined to 
expand and become talkative there in the 
lamplight. 

“Has the shooting been pretty good?” he 
asked pleasantly. 

“Tt has been.” 

“What do you think of the prospects for 
to-morrow?” 

She said gravely, “I am afraid it will be 
blue-bird weather.” 

It was a new, but graphic, expression to 
him; and he often remembered it afterward, 
and how quaintly it fell from her lips as she 
stood there in the light of the kerosene-lamp, 
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slender, self-possessed, in her faded gingham 
gown and apron, the shapely middle finger 
of one little weather-tanned hand resting on 
the edge of the cloth. 

“You are Miss Herold, I suppose?”’ he 
said, looking up at her with his pleasant smile. 

“Fes.” 

“You are not Southern?” 

“No,” she said briefly. And he then re- 
membered that the Hon. Cicero W. Gilkins, 
when he was president of the now defunct 
club, had installed a Northern man as resi- 
dent chief game-protector and superintend- 
ent at the Foam Island Club House. 

Marche had never even seen Herold; but, 
through lack of personal interest, and also 
because he needed somebody to look out for 
the property, he had continued to pay this 
man Herold his inconsiderable salary every 
year, scarcely knowing, himself, why he did 
not put the Foam Island shooting on the 
market and close up the matter for good. 

“Tt’s been five years since I was here, Miss 
Herold,” he said, smiling. ‘‘ That was in the 


old days of the club, when Judge Gilkins and 
Colonel Vyse used to come here shooting 
But you don’t remember 


every season. 
them, I fancy.” 

“T remember them.” 

‘Really! You must have been quite a 
child.” 

“T was thirteen.” 

“Oh, then you are eighteen, now,” 
said humorously. 

Her grave, young lips were only slightly 
responsive to his smile. 

“You have been here a long time,” 
said. ‘Do you find it lonely?” 

““Sometimes,”’ she admitted. 

‘“‘What do you do for recreation?” 

“T don’t think I know what you mean, 
Mr. Marche.” 

“T mean for pleasure.”’ 

She looked at him out of her clear, gray 
eyes, then turned her gaze on the window. 
But she could not see through it; the pane 
only reflected her face-darkly; and to her, 
for a moment, it seemed that way with her 
whole pent-up life, here in the Virginia 
marshes—no outlet, no outlook, and wher- 
ever she turned her wistful eyes only her 
own imprisoned self to confront her out of 
the dull obscurity. 

“TI suppose,” he said, watching her, “that 
you sometimes go to Norfolk for a holiday?” 

“No.” 


“Or to Old Point, or Baltimore, perhaps?” 


he 


he 
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She had her under lip between her teeth, 
now, and was looking so fixedly at the win- 
dow that he thought she had not heard him. 

He rose from the table, and as she turned 
to meet his pleasant eyes he smilingly 
thanked her for waiting on him. 

“And now,” he said, “if you will say to 
your father that Id like to have a little talk 
with him—” 

‘Father is ill in bed,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

‘Oh, I’m sorry. 
serious.” 

‘[—think not.” 

‘Will he be able to see me to-morrow?” 

“IT am afraid not, Mr. Marche. He—he 
asked me to say to you that you might safely 
transact any business with me. I know all 
about it,” she said, speaking a little hur- 
riedly. ‘I keep the accounts, and I have 
every item and every bill ready for your 
inspection; and I can tell you exactly what 
condition the property is in and what lumber 
has been cut and what repairs have been 
necessary. Whenever you are ready for me, 
I will come into the sitting-room,” she added, 
‘because Jim and I have had our supper.” 

“Very well,” he said, smiling, “I am 
ready now, if you are.” 

So she went away to rinse her hands and 
lay aside her apron, and in a few minutes she 
entered the sitting-room. He rose and 
placed a chair for her, and she thanked him, 
flushing a little, and then he resumed his 
seat, watching her sorting over the papers 
in her lap. 

Presently she crossed one knee over the 
other, and one slim, prettily shaped foot, in 
its shabby shoe, swung clear of its shadow on 
the floor. Then she handed him a sheaf of 
bills for his inspection, and, pencil in hand, 
followed the totals as he read them off aloud. 

For half an hour they compared and 
checked off items, and he found her accounts 
accurate to a penny. 

“Father bought three geese and a gander 
from Ike Helm,” she said. ‘They were 
rather expensive, but two were mated, and 
they call very well when tied out separated. 
Do you think it was too expensive?’ she 
added timidly, showing him the bill. 

“No,” he said, smiling. “I think it’s all 
right. Mated decoys are what we need, and 
you can wing-tip a dozen before you get one 
that will talk at the right time.” 

“That is true,” she said eagerly. ‘‘We 
try our best to keep up the decoys and have 
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She said gravely, “I am afraid it will be blue-bird weather.” It was a new. but graphic, expression to him: 
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the kerosene-lamp, slender, self-possessed, in her faded gingham gown and apron. the 
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and he often remembered it afterward, and how 


shapely 
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nothing but talkers. Our geese are nearly 
all right, and our ducks are good, but our 
swans are so vexing! They seem to be such 
fools, and they usually behave like silly 
cygnets. You will see to-morrow.” 

While she was speaking, her brother came 
quietly into the room with an open book 
in his hands, and Marche, glancing at it 
curiously, saw that it was a Latin grammar. 

“Where do you go to school, Jim?” he 
asked. 

“Father teaches me.” 

Marche, rather astonished at the caliber 
of his superintendent, glanced from the boy 
to his sister in silence. The girl’s head re- 
mained steadily lowered over the papers on 
her knee, but he saw her foot swinging in 
nervous rhythm, and he was conscious of her 
silent impatience at something or other, per- 
haps at the interruption in their business 
discussion. 

“Well,” he said pleasantly, ‘what comes 
next, Miss Herold?” 

She handed him a list of the decoys. He 
read it gravely, nodded, and returned it. 

“You may count them for yourself 
to-morrow,” she said. 

“Not at all. I trust you entirely,” he 
replied laughingly. 

Then they went over the remaining mat- 
ters, the condition of the pine timber, the 
repairs to the boats and blinds and stools, 
items for snaps, swivels, paint, cement, wire, 
none of which interested Marche as much as 
the silent boy reading his Latin grammar by 
the smoky lamp interested him, or the boy’s 
sister bending over the papers on her knee, 
pencil poised in her pretty, weather-rough- 
ened hand. 

“T sent the shells from New York by 
express,” he said. ‘‘ Did they arrive?”’ 

“T left two hundred in your room,” said 
the boy, looking up. 

“Oh, thank you, Jim.’”’ And, turning to 
his sister, who had raised her head, inquir- 
ingly, “I suppose somebody will call me at 
the screech of dawn, won’t they?” 

“Do you know the new law?” she asked. 

“No. I don’t like laws, anyway,” he said 
smilingly. 

She smiled, too, gathering up her papers 
preparatory to departure. “Nobody is al- 
lowed,”’ she said, “‘to put off from shore until 
the sun is above the horizon line. And the 
wardens are very strict.” Then she rose. 
“Will you excuse me? I have the dishes 
to do.” 
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The boy laid aside his book and stood up, 
but his sister said: 

“Stay and study, Jim. I don’t need any 
help.” 

And Jim resumed his seat with height- 
ened color. A moment later, however, he 
went out to the kitchen. 

‘Look here, Molly,” he said, “ wha’ d’ you 
want to give me away for? He'll think I’m 
a sissy, helping you do dishes and things.” 

‘““My dear, my dear!”’ she exclaimed con- 
tritely, “I didn’t think of it. Please forgive 
me, Jim. Anyway, you don’t really care 
what this man thinks about any of us—” 

“Ves,I do! Anyway, afellow doesn’t want 
another fellow to think he washes dishes.” 

“You darling! Forgive me. I wasn’t 
thinking. It was too stupid of me.”’ 

“Tt really was,’ said the boy, in his 
sweet, dignified voice, “and I’d been telling 
him that I’d shot ducks, too.” 

His sister caught him around the neck and 
kissed his blond head. “I’m so sorry, Jim. 
He won’t think of it again. If he does, he’ll 
only respect a boy who is so good to his 
sister. And,’ she added, cautioning him 
with lifted finger, ‘‘don’t talk too much to 
him, Jim, no matter how nice and kind he is. 
I know how lonely you are and how pleasant 
it is to talk to a man like Mr. Marche; but 
remember that father doesn’t wish us to say 
anything about ourselves or about him, so 
we must be careful.” 

“Why doesn’t father want us to speak 
about him or ourselves to Mr. Marche?” 
asked the boy. 

His sister had gone back to her dishes. 
Now, looking around over her shoulder, she 
said seriously, “‘ That is father’s affair, dear, 
not ours.” 

“But don’t you know why?” 

‘Shame on you, Jim! What father cares 
to tell us he will tell us; but it’s exceedingly 
bad manners to ask.” 

“Ts father really very ill?” 

“T told you that to ask me such things is 
improper,” said the girl, coloring. ‘He has 
told us that he does not feel well, and that he 
prefers to remain in his room for a few days. 
That is enough for us, isn’t it?” 

“Ves,” said the boy thoughtfully. 


II 


MarcueE, buried under a mountain of 
bed-clothes, dreamed that people were 
rapping noisily on his door, and grinned in 
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his dream, meaning to let them rap until 
they tired of it. Suddenly a voice sounded 
through his defiant slumbers, clear and 
charming as a golden ray parting thick 
clouds. The next moment he found him- 
self awake, bolt upright in the icy dusk of 
his room, listening. 

“Mr. Marche! Won’t you please wake up 
and answer?” came the clear, young voice 
again. 

“T beg your pardon!”’ he cried. 
down in a minute!”’ 

He heard her going away down-stairs, and 
for a few seconds he squatted there, huddled 
in coverings to the chin, and eying the dark- 
ness in a sort of despair. The feverish drive 
of Wall Street, late suppers, and too much 
good fellowship had not physically hard- 
ened Marche. He was accustomed to have 
his bath tempered comfortably for his par 
ticular brand of physique. Breakfast, also, 
was a most carefully ordered informality 
with him. 

The bitter chill smote him. 


“*T’'ll be 


Cursing the 


simple life, he crawled gingerly out of bed, 
suffered acutely while hunting for a match, 
lighted the kerosene-lamp with stiffened 
fingers, and looked about him, shivering. 


Then, with a suppressed anathema, he 
: stepped into his folding tub and emptied the 
arctic contents of the water-pitcher over 
himself. 

Half an hour later he appeared at the 
breakfast-table, hungrier than he had been 
in years. There was nobody there to wait 
on him, but the dishes and cofiee-pot were 
piping hot, and he madly ate eggs and razor- 
back, and drank quantities of coffee, and 
finally set fire to a cigarette, feeling younger 
and happier than he had felt for ages. 

Of one thing he was excitedly conscious 
that dreadful and persistent dragging feel 
ing at the nape of his neck had vanished 
It didn’t seem possible that it could have 
disappeared overnight, but it had, for the 
present, at least. 

He went into the sitting-room. Nobody 
was there, either, so he broke his sealed 
shell-boxes, filled his case with sixes and 
fives and double B’s, drew his expensive 
ducking-gun from its case and took a look at 
it, buckled the straps of his hip-boots to his 
belt, felt in the various pockets of his 
shooting-coat to see whether matches, pipe, 
tobacco, vaseline, oil, shell-extractor, knife, 
handkerchief, gloves, were in their proper 
places; found them so, and, lighting another 
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cigarette, strolled contentedly around the 
small and almost bare room, bestowing a 
contented and patronizing glance upon each 
humble article and decoration as he passed. 

Evidently this photograph, in an oval 
frame of old-time water-gilt, was a portrait 
of Miss Herold’s mother. What a charming 
face, with its delicate, high-bred nose and 
lips! The boy, Jim, had her mouth and 
nose, and his sister her eyes, slightly tilted 
to a slant at the outer corners—beautifully 
shaped eyes, he remembered. 

He lingered a moment, then strolled on, 
viewing with tolerant indifference the few 
poor ornaments on the mantel, the chromos 
of wild ducks and shore birds, and found 
himself again by the lamp-lit table from 
which he had started his explorations. 

On it were Jim’s Latin book, a Bible, and 
several last year’s magazines. 

Idly he turned the flyleaf of the school- 
book. Written there was the boy’s name— 
‘Jim, from Daddy.” 

As he was closing the cover, a sudden 
instinct arrested his hand, and, not knowing 
exactly why, he reopened the book and read 
the inscription again. He read it again, too, 
with a vague sensation of familiarity with 
it, or with the book, or something somehow 
connected with it, he could not tell exactly 
what; but a slightly uncomfortable feeling 
remained as he laid aside the book and stood 
with brows knitted and eyes absently bent 
on the stove. 

The next moment Jim came in, wearing a 
faded overcoat which he had outgrown. 

“Hello!” said Marche, looking up. “Are 
you ready for me, Jim?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘What sort of a chance have I?” 

“T’m afraid it is blue-bird weather,” said 
the boy diffidently. 

Marche scowled, then smiled. ‘“ Your 
sister said it would probably be that kind of 
weather. Well, we all have to take a sport 
ing chance with things in general, don’t we, 
Jim?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

Marche picked up his gun-case and cart 
ridge-box. The boy offered to take them, 
but the young man shook his head. 

‘Lead on, old sport!” he said cheerily 
“I’m a beast of more burdens than you 
know anything about. How’s your father, 
by the way?” 

“T think father is about the same.”’ 

“‘Doesn’t he need a doctor?” 
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“We try our best to keep up the decoys and have nothing but talkers,” said the girl. “Our geese are nearly all 
like silly cygnets. You will see to-morrow.” While she was speaking, her brother came quietly into the 
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“No, sir, 1 think not.” 

“What is it, Jim? Fever?” 

“T don’t know,” said the boy, in a low 
voice. He led the way, and Marche fol- 
lowed him out of doors. 

A gray light made plain the desolation of 
the scene, although the sun had not yet 
risen. To the south and west the somber 
pine-woods stretched away; eastward, a few 
Jast year’s cornstalks stood, withered in the 
clearing, through which a rutted road ran 
down to the water. 

“Tt isn’t the finest farming land in the 
world, is it, Jim?” he said humorously. 

“T haven't seen any other land,” said the 
boy quietly. 

“Don’t you 
country at all?” 

“No, sir—except Central Park.” 

“Oh, you were New-Yorkers?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Father—” and he fell abruptly 
silent. 

They were walking together down the 
rutted road, and Marche glanced around at 
him. “What were you going to say about 
your father, Jim?” 

“Nothing.”” Then truth jogged his arm. 
“T mean I was only going to say that father 
and mother and all of us lived there.” 

“In New York?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ts your—your mother living?” 

SO, Sirs. 

“T think I saw her picture in the sitting- 
room,” he said gently. ‘She must have 
been everything a mother should be.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Was it long ago, Jim?” 

“When she died?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes, very long ago. Six years ago.” 

“Before you came here, then?” 

Wes, cr.” 

After they had walked in silence for a little 
while, Marche said, “I suppose you have 
arranged for somebody to take me out?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

They emerged from the lane to the shore 
at the same moment, and Marche glanced 
about for the expected bayman. 

“Oh, there he is!” he said, as a figure 
came from behind a dory and waded leisure- 
ly shoreward through the shallows—a slight 
figure in hip-boots and wool shooting-hood 
and coat, who came lightly across the sands 
to meet him. And, astonished, he looked 
into the gray eyes of Molly Herold. 
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‘Father could not take you,” she said, 
without embarrassment, ‘‘and Jim isn’t 
quite big enough to manage the swans and 
geese. Do you mind my acting as your 
bayman?” 

“Mind?” he repeated. “No, of course 
not. Only—it seems rather rough on you. 
Couldn’t you have hired a bayman fot me?” 

‘‘T will, if you wish,” she said, her cheeks 
reddening. ‘‘But really, if you'll let me, I 
am perfectly accustomed to bayman’s work.” 

“Do you want to do it?” 

She said, without self-consciousness, “ If 
it is the same to you, Mr. Marche, I had 
rather that the bayman’s wages came to us.” 

‘‘Certainly—of course,” he said hurriedly. 
Then, smiling: ‘“‘ You look the part. I took 
you for a young man, at first. Now, tell me 
how I can help you.” 

“Jim can do that. 
mind handling the decoys 

“Not at all,” he said, going up to the 
fenced enclosures which ran from a rod or 
two inland down into the shallow water, 
making three separate yards for geese, 
swans, and ducks. 

Jim was already in the duck-pen, hustling 
the several dozen mallard and black ducks 
into an inland corral. The indignant birds, 
quacking a concerted protest, waddled up 
from the shore, and, one by one, the boy 
seized the suitable ones, and passed them 
over the fence to Marche. He handed them 
to Molly Herold, who waded out to the 
dory, a duck tucked under either arm, and 
slipped them deftly into the decoy-crates 
forward and aft. 

The geese were harder to manage—great, 
sleek, pastel-tinted birds whose wing-blows 
had the force of a man’s fist—and they 
flapped and struggled and buffeted Jim till 
his blond head spun; but at last Marche 
and Molly had them crated in the dory. 

Then the wild swans’ turn came—great, 
white creatures with black beaks and feet; 
and Molly and Marche were laughing as 
they struggled to catch them and carry 
them aboard. 

3ut at last every decoy was squatting in 
the crates; the mast had been stepped, guns 
laid aboard, luncheon stowed away. Marche 
set his shoulder to the stern; the girl sprang 
aboard, and he followed; the triangular sail 
filled, and the boat glided out into ‘the 
sound, straight into the glittering lens of 
the rising sun. 

A great winter-gull flapped across their 
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bows; in the lee of Starfish Island, long 
strings of wild ducks rose like shredded 
clouds, and, swarming in the sky, swinging, 
drifting, sheered eastward, out toward the 
unseen Atlantic. 

“Bluebills and sprigs,’ said the girl, 
resting her elbow on the tiller. “There are 
geese on the shoal, yonder. They’ve come 
out from Currituck. Oh, I’m afraid it’s to 
be blue-bird weather, Mr. Marche.” 

“T’m afraid it is,” he assented, smiling. 
‘What do youdo in that case, Miss Herold?” 

“Go to sleep in the blind,” she admitted, 
with a faint smile, the first delicate approach 
to anything resembling the careless con- 
fidence of camaraderie that had yet come 
from her. 

‘See the ducks!” she said, as bunch after 
bunch parted from the water, distantly, yet 
all around them, and, gathering like clouds 
of dusky bees, whirled away through the sky 
until they seemed like bands of smoke high 
drifting. Presently she turned and looked 
back, signaling adieu to the shore, where her 
brother lifted his arm in response, then 
turned away inland. 

“That’s a nice boy,” said Marche briefly, 


and glanced up to see in his sister’s face the 
swift and exquisite transformation that re- 


quires no words as answer. ‘You seem to 
like him,” said he, laughing. 

Molly Herold’s gray eyes softened; pride, 
that had made the love in them brilliant, 
faded until they grew almost somber. 
Silent, her aloof gaze remained fixed on the 
horizon; her lips rested on each other in 
sensitive curves. There was no sound save 
the curling of foam under the bows. 

Marche looked elsewhere; then looked at 
her again. She sat motionless, gray eyes 
remote, one little, wind-roughened hand on 
the tiller. The steady breeze filled the sail; 
the dory stood straight away toward the 
blinding glory of the sunrise. 

Through the unreal golden light, raft 
after raft of wild ducks rose and whirled into 
the east; blue herons flapped across the 
water; a silver-headed eagle, low over the 
waves, winged his way heavily toward some 
goal, doggedly intent upon his own business. 

Outside Starfish Shoal the girl eased the 
sheet as the wind freshened. Far away on 
Golden Bar, thousands of wild geese, which 
had been tipping their sterns skyward in 
plunging quest of nourishment, resumed a 
more stately and normal posture, as at a 
spoken word of command; and the long 
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ranks, swimming, and led by age and wis- 
dom, slowly moved away into the glittering 
east. 

At last, off the starboard bow, the low 
reedy levels of Foam Island came into view 
and in a few minutes more the dory lay in 
the shallows, oars, mast, and rag stowed: 
and the two young people splashed busily 
about in their hip-boots, carrying guns, am- 
munition, and food into the blind. 

Then Molly Herold, standing on the mud 
bank, flung, one by one, a squadron of 
wooden, painted, canvasback decoys into 
the water, where they righted themselves, 
and presently rode the waves, bobbing and 
steering with startling fidelity to the real 
things. 

Then it came the turn of the real things. 
Marche and Molly, a struggling bird tucked 
under each arm, waded out along the lanes 
of stools, feeling about under the icy water 
until their fingers encountered the wire 
cored cords. Then, to the leg-rings of each 
madly flapping duck and swan and goose 
they snapped on the leads, and the tethered 
birds, released, beat the water into foam and 
flapped and splashed and tugged, until, 
finally reconciled, they began to souse them- 
selves with great content, and either 
mounted their stools or swam calmly about 
as far as their tethers permitted. 

Marche, struggling knee-deep in the 
water, his arms full of wildly flapping gan- 
der, hailed Molly for instructions. 

“That’s a mated bird!” she called out to 
him. ‘Peg him outside by himself!” 

So Marche pegged out the furious old 
gander, whose name was Uncle Dudley, and 
in a few minutes that dignified and in 
sulted bird, missing his spouse, began to talk 
about it. 

Every wifely feeling outraged, his spouse 
replied loudly from the extreme end of the 
inner lane, telling her husband, and every 
duck, goose, and swan in the vicinity, what 
she thought of such an inhuman separation 

Molly laughed, and so did Marche. Duck 
after duck, goose after goose, joined in 
dignantly in the conversation. The mallard 
drakes twisted their emerald-green heads 
and began that low, half-gurgling, half- 
quacking conversation in which their mot- 
tled brown and gray mates joined with 
louder quacks. The geese conversed freely. 
but the long-necked swans held their peace. 
occupied with the problem of picking to 
pieces the snaps on their anklets. 
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“Now,” said Molly breathlessly, as the 
last madly protesting bird had been stooled, 
“‘let’s get into the blind as soon as we can, 
Mr. Marche. There may be ducks in Curri- 
tuck still, and every minute counts now.”’ 

So Marche towed the dory around to the 
westward and drew it into a channel where 
it could lie concealed under the reeds. 

When he came across to the blind he 
found Molly there, seated on the plank in 
the cemented pit behind the screen of reeds 
and rushes, laying out for him his cartridges. 

There they were, in neat rows on the rail, 
fives, sixes, and a few of swanshot, ranged in 
front of him. And his 12-gage, all ready, 
save for the loading, lay across the pit to his 
right. So he dropped his booted feet into 
the wooden tub where a foot-warmer lay, 
picked up the gun, slid a pair of sixes into 
it, laid it beside him, and turned toward 
Miss Herold. 

The wool collar of her sweater was turned 
up about her delicately molded throat and 
face. The wild-rose color ran riot in her 
cheeks, and her eyes, sky tinted now, were 
wide open under the dark lashes, and the 
wind stirred her hair till it rippled bronze 


and gold under the edge of her shooting- 


hood. She, too, was perfectly ready. A 
cheap, heavy, and rather rusty gun lay be- 
side her; a heap of cheap cartridges before 
her. 

She turned, and, catching Marche’s eyes, 
smiled adorably, with a slight nod of com- 
radeship. Then, the smile still faintly 
curving her lips, she crossed her legs in the 
pit, and, warming her hands in the pockets 
of her coat, leaned back, resting against the 
rail behind. 

‘You haven't a foot-warmer,”’ he said. 

“T’m not cold—only my fingers—a little 
-—stooling those birds.” 

They spoke in low voices, under their 
breath. 

He fished from his pocket a flat Japanese 
hand-warmer, lighted the paper-cased punk, 
snapped it shut, and passed it to her. But 
she demurred. 

“You need it yourself.” 

‘“‘No, I’m all right. Please take it.”’ 

So she shyly took it, dropped it into her 
pocket, and rested her shapely little hand 
onit. “How delightful!” she said presently, 
shifting it to the other pocket. ‘Don’t 
you really need it, Mr. Marche?” 

“No. Does it warm you?” 

“Tt is delicious. J was a little chilled.” 
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She drew out one bare hand and looked at it 
thoughtfully. Then, with a little sigh, and 
quite unconscious of his gaze, she touched 
her lips to the wind-roughened skin, as 
though in atonement for her maltreatment 
of herself. 

Even as it now was, the shape and beauty 
of the hand held Marche fascinated; it was 
so small, yet so firm and strong and com- 
petent, so full of youthful character, such a 
delicately fashioned little hand, and so 
pathetic, somehow—this woman’s hand, 
with its fineness of texture and undamaged 
purity under the chapped and cruelly 
bruised, tender skin. 

She pocketed it again, looking out from 
under the wind-blown hair clustering from 
the edge of her shooting-hood. ‘‘Blue-bird 
weather,” she said, in her low and very 
sweet voice. ‘If no birds swing in by ten 
o'clock, we might as well sleep until four.” 
_ Marche leaned forward and scanned the 
water and sky alternately. Nothing stirred, 
save their lazily preening decoys. Uncle 
Dudley was still conversing with his wife at 
intervals; the swans and the cygnets fed or 
worried their leash-snaps; the ducks paddled, 
or dozed on the stools, balanced on one leg. 

Far away, on Golden Bar, half a thousand 
wild geese floated, feeding; beyond, like 
snowflakes dotting the water, a few wild 
swans drifted. ‘There were ducks, too, off 
Starfish Island again, but nothing flying in 
the blue except a slow hawk or some wander- 
ing gull, or now and then an eagle—some- 
times a mature bird, in all the splendor of 
white head and tail, sometimes a young bird, 
seemingly larger, and all gray from crest to 
shank. 

Once an eagle threatened the decoys, and 
Uncle Dudley swore so lustily at him, and 
every duck and goose set up such a clamor, 
that Molly Herold picked up her gun for 
the emergency. But the magnificent eagle, 
beating up into the wind with bronze wings 
aglisten, suddenly sheered off; and, as he 
passed, Marche could see his bold head 
turn toward the blind where the sun had 
flashed its telegraphic warning on the barrel 
of Molly’s lifted gun. 

‘“Fine!”’ he whispered. ‘Splendid! I’m 
glad you didn’t kill him.” 

“T’m glad I didn’t have to,” she said. 

“Do you think you could have?” 

She turned toward him, wondering wheth- 
er he might be serious; then smiled as he 
smiled. 
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His sister caught him around the neck and kissed his blond head. 
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At the same instant, coming apparently 


from nowhere, four canvasbacks suddenly 
appeared over the clamoring decoys, so close 
in that, as they came driving by the blind 
and rose slightly, wings bowed, Marche 
could almost see their beady little eyes set 
in the chestnut red of the turning heads. 
Mechanically his gun spoke twice; rap-rap, 
echoed Miss Herold’s gun, and_ splash! 
splash! down whirled two gray-and-red 
ducks; then a third, uncertain, slowed 
down, far out beyond the decoys, and 
slanted sideways to the water. The fourth 
went on. 

“Duffer that I] am,” said Marche good- 
humoredly. ‘‘That was a clean double of 
yours, Miss Herold!—clean-cut work.” 

She said, slightly knitting her straight 
brows: “‘I should have crossed two of them 
and killed the one you missed. I think I’d 
better get the boat.” 

“No, Dll go out after that kicker,” he 
said, ashamed of his slovenly work. 

Five minutes later he returned with his 
kicker and her two ducks—great, fat, heavy 
canvasbacks, beautiful in their red, black, 
and drab plumage. 

“What about bluc-bird weather, now ?” 
he laughed. 

Sut she only smiled and said, “I’m very 
much afraid.” 

For a long while they sat there, alert be- 
hind their wall of rustling reeds, watching 
sky and water. False alarms were not in- 
frequent from their decoys. Sometimes the 
outbreak of quacking and honking was 
occasioned by some wandering gull, some- 
times by a circling hawk or some eagle 
loitering in mid-heaven on broad and leis- 
urely wings, reluctant to remain, unwilling 
to go; sometimes to a pair or two of widgeon 
or pintails speeding eastward high in the 
blue. But the sparkling, cloudless ‘hours 
sped away, and no duck or goose or swan 
invaded the vicinity. Only one sly old 
black duck dropped into the reeds far back 
on the island; and Marche went after him 
with serious designs upon his fraudulent 
old life. 

When the young man returned, twenty 
minutes later, perfectly innocent of duck 


murder, he found the girl curled up in her 
corner of the pit, eyes closed, tired little 
head cradled in the curve of her left arm. 
She waked as he slid into the blind, and 
smiled at him, pretending not to have been 
asleep. 

‘Did you get him?” 

‘No. He went off at two hundred yards.” 

‘‘Blue-bird weather,” she sighed; and 
again they exchanged smiles. He noticed 
that her eyes had somehow become exceed- 
ingly blue instead of the clear gray which he 
had supposed was their color. And, after 
her brief slumber, there seemed to be a sort 
of dewy freshness about them, and about 
her slightly pink cheeks, which, at that time, 
he had no idea were at all perilous to him. 
All he was conscious of was a sensation of 
pleasure in looking at her, and a slight sur- 
prise in the revelation of elements in her 
which, he began to decide, constituted real 
beauty. 

‘That’s a quaint expression— blue-bird 
weather,’” he said. “It’s a perfect descrip- 
tion of a spring-like day in winter. Is it a 
local expression? ”’ : 

““Yes—TI think so. There’s a song about 
it, along the coast’”—she laughed uncer- 
tainly—‘‘a rather foolish song.” 

‘“What is it?” 

‘If I remember ’’— she hesitated, think- 
ing for a moment, then, with a laugh which 
he thought a little bashful—‘‘it’s really too 
silly to repeat!” 

‘Please sing it!” 

‘Very well—if you wish.” 

And in a low, pretty, half-laughing voice, 
she sang: 

* 

‘ Quict sea and quiet sky, 
Idle sail and anchored boat, 
Just a snowflake gull afloat, 
Drifting like a feather— 
And the gray hawk crying, 
And a man’s heart sighing— 
That is blue-bird weather:— 
And the high hawk crying, 
And a maid’s heart sighing 
Till lass and lover come together, 
This is blue-bird weather.” 


She turned her head and looked steadily 
out across the waste of water. “I told you 
it was silly,” she said, very calmly. 


Next month the conclusion of this story and the opéning instalment of the new Chambers- 
Gibson serial, ‘‘The Turning Point.’’ You will, of course, want to read both of them, so remember 
that the date of the Cosmopolitan in which they will appear is December, and that you can get the 
issue on the news-stand—if you are quick enough—on November roth. 
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A Fish Story 


By E. W. Kemble 
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Now den. Misto Fish, ketch hol” er dat hook.” 





* | shuah has got a big one—hope dis log doan’ roll wif me” 


* Wha’ fo’ dis? 


“ Hol’ on, Misto ‘Gator, I's got annuder bite, an’ a big one, too.” 


Help!! 


Mammy! 


Help!!!" 
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The ‘gator: “ Jumpin’ jiminy, an’ just a good mouthful!” 
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a marathon.” 


“An’ heah is where I do 











| A. O. EBERHART 





WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, the novel- 
ist, was discussing a new volume of 
poetry. 

“Tt.is ambitious,” he said, “but the trag- 
edy seems to me to be mechanical. In fact, 
the grief in these verses reminds me of the 
grief of a Tennessee mountain woman. 

“She was eating pigs’ feet one day at the 
door of her cabin when a neighbor came to 
tell her bad news. Her husband had got in 
a fight at the Three Corners Tavern, a ball 
had lodged in his lungs, and he had died 
soon after. 

“The woman, a pig’s foot held midway to 
her mouth, listened to this harrowing tale 
in profound silence. Then, falling to her 
pig’s foot vigorously, she said, 

“‘*Wait till I finish this pig’s trotter, an’ 


ye’ll hear some hollerin’ as is hollerin’!’”’ 


ACK LONDON enjoys being considered 
/ a jolly sailorman; but a recent experience 
on a camping-tour shows that there are times 
when his instinct for sea-things plays him 
false. The mustangs he drove on this trip 
were his undoing. These were put in a corral 
one misty evening when the party was on the 
coast. Late at night, from the tent, Mr. 
London thought he heard trouble among the 


nags. There was a groaning as if one were 
down. The author fumbled out into the wet 


and, using matches, searched the corral with- 
out finding the trouble. 

““What’s the matter, Mate?” called Mrs. 
London from the tent. 

“Don’t you hear the horse moaning?” was 
the response. 

“Oh, come in out of the wet!’’ shouted Mrs. 
London. ‘That’s the fog-horn you hear.” 


( YOVERNOR EBERHART, of Minnesota, 

, during an address, told the following 
story of his own experience: 

“Once while traveling through my state I 
was noticing in particular the great amount 
of waste that was going on about me. Dur- 
ing the afternoon I went into the dining-car, 
which was crowded, so I sat down near one 
end of the car, opposite a fleshy lady, who 
I thought weighed at least two hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

“As I looked past the lady through the 
car window, not noticing her particularly, 
I was impressed by the vast amount of farm 


Ghe S tory —le/ers 


Sallies and Smiles from 


machinery that was unsheltered and exposed 
to the weather and could not help but 
remark, ‘What a waste!’ 

“The lady opposite me faced me squarely 
and said, ‘Mister, you just mind your own 
business.’”’ 


P. GARDNER, Congressman from Mas- 

* sachusetts, tells of a little shooting party 
which was attended by some of the élite of 
that vicinity. 

“More than one of the party,” says Mr. 
Gardner, “felt a trifle nervous about a certain 
young Englishman, as he and his gun seemed 
strangers. Nothing occurred, however, un- 
til I felt something poking me in the side 
as we crept along. Turning quickly, I 
found the novice prodding me with the 
muzzle and fumbling with the hammers of 
his gun. 

‘“**Hi, Gus,’ he whispered, ‘before we get 
on to the birds you might just show me ’ow 
you let these ’ere triggers down!’” 


RESIDENT HADLEY recalls that the 

day when he succeeded the learned and 
witty Timothy Dwight as president of Yale 
University the ex- 
ercises attendant 
upon the trans 
fer of authority 
were marred by 
a heavy fall of 
rain. 

“Tt came down 
suddenly,” said 
Dr. Hadley, “just 
as a column of 
people which 
President Dwight 
and I headed were 
crossing the cam- 
pus. Some one 
handed us an um 
brella which I was 
about to open 
when my com 
panion took it 
from me. 

““*Let me carry 
it, Professor,’ he 
whispered. ‘ Your 
reign will begin 
to-morrow.’”’ 


ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
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I EE McCLUNG, treasurer of the United 

~ States, once accompanied a party on a 
trip to the Maine woods 

“One of our number,” says Mr. McClung, 
“was fond of all the Indian legends and the 
names they gave to places and streams of 
that interesting state. 

“Tn the course of our travels we came upon 
a little glen. ‘And what do you call this?’ 
he asked 

“<Mystum,’ replied the Indian guide. 

“Here was a new, romantic name that 
promised possibilities ; 

““Why do you call it Mystum? And 
what does the name mean to the red man?’ 

“<Well,’ replied the guide, ‘once we saw 
a big buck here, and we missed um.’” 


MACON, 
vouches for the 


congressman from 
following 


OBERT 
Arkansas, 
story: 

The owner of a pretentious town dwelling 
was reading in the smoking-room of his home 
when he looked up from his paper and saw a 
seedy-looking individual standing down on 
the carriage-way, eyes dilated and mouth 
wide open, seemingly amazed at the imposing 
sight before him 

After watching 
him some time the 
owner became an- 
noyed, and lean- 
ing out the win- 
dow, said: 

**My man, don’t 
you know this is 
private property? 
Why do you stand 
there staring at 
my house? Do 
you take it for a 
church?” 

His unwelcome 
visitor, after look- 
ing him over as 
carefully as he 
could at the dis- 
tance, replied, 
“Wall, L thought 
as how it might be 
a church till I saw 
the devil poke his 
head out’n the 
window.” 


ROBERT MACON 


People Worth While 



























SENATOR McLEAN, of Connecticut, is a 
great fisherman and hunter. Last spring 
he invited two companions to accompany 
him to a shooting-camp in the North woods. 
When they entered the little cabin their 
attention was attracted to the unusual posi- 
tion of a new stove, which was set on posts 
about four feet high. 

One of the senator’s companions began to 
comment upon the knowledge woodsmen 
gain by observation. ‘ Now,” said he, 
“this man has discovered that the heat 
radiating from the stove strikes the roof and 
the circulation is so quickened that the camp 
is warmed in much less time than would be 
required if the stove were in its regular 
position.” 

The other was of the opinion that it was 
elevated to be above the window in order 
that cool and pure air could be had at night. 
Senator McLean, being more practical, con- 
tended that it was raised in order that a good 
supply of green wood could be placed be- 
neath it to dry. 

































cement 
| Cc. MATHEWSON | 


After considerable argument each man 
placed a five-dollar bill upon the table 


and agreed to let the guide settle the dis- 
pute. 

“Wall,” said he, ‘‘when I brought that 
‘ere stove up th’ river I lost most of th’ 
stove-pipe overboard and had ter set it up 
there so as ter hav’ th’ pipe reach through 
th’ roof.” . 

He got the money. 





“RIG SIX” MATHEWSON, for years 
King of the Twirlers, told this story at 
an impromptu reception one night: 

“The teacher of the class in English had 
demanded that the pupils all write for their 
daily exercise a short account of a baseball 
game. One youngster sat through the pe- 
riod, seemingly wrapped in thought, while the 
others all turned in their narratives. After 
school the teacher, impatient and disgusted 
at the laggard, offered him only five min- 
utes to write the description, with a thrash- 
ing as an alternative. The boy con- 
centrated all his attention upon the theme 
in hand, as the teacher counted his re- 
maining moments. At the last, he scratched 
a line on his tablet, and with a sigh of re- 
lief handed it to his master. It read, ‘Rain 

-no game.’” 


LEE McCLUNG 




















This is your last chance to subscribe to the Cosmopolitan at one dollar a year. 
fifty cents—and get the opening chapters of Robert W. Chambers’s 


Do it now. 


* Better than * The Common Law” 


ID it end the way you expected it 
to? Yes? No? Well, anyway, 
it was a great story, wasn’t it? 
Of course we mean ‘The Com- 

mon Law”—with its illustrations by Charles 
Dana Gibson. That story is finished now, 
but you will pardon us for referring to it 
occasionally, for it is to date the very highest 
high-water mark reached in magazine serial 
publication. And now comes the question: 
What next? We have the answer all ready 
for you in three words: “The Turning 
Point”’—the title of Mr. Chambers’s new 
novel which begins in the December num- 
ber. Good as “The Common Law’’? 
Better, we think. 
Same up-to-date, 
modern setting, 
same gripping sus- 
pense between 
times, same love 
interest —uncon- 
ventional, if you 
like, but the very 
vivid, very real kind 
—between a New 
York man of the 
world and an attrac- 
tive young woman 
who has as many 
ideas about love 
and marriage and 
such things as ever 
bothered the pretty 
head of Valerie 
West. Just how 
they meet or what 
happensit wouldn’t, 
of course, be fair to 
tell. You will want 
to find out for your- 
self. But we will 
say this much: after 
the phenomenal suc- 
cess of Valerie West 
and “The Common 
Law” we couldn’t 
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Send your dollar to-day. 


Address Cosmo- 


afford to give you another heroine or story 
which lagged behind them in interest. And 
we haven’t. You may be sure of that. So 
look out for the December number. The new 
story is here in the shop, Mr. Gibson’s pic- 
tures are worthy of the ‘“ master illustrator,” 
and a generous instalment of both text and 
illustrations is ready for the first issue. 

We hesitate to tell you that this new novel 
“The Turning Point” will not run as many 
months as ‘‘ The Common Law’”’ did, for the 
two hundred thousand and more of you who 
joined our big family while “The Common 
Law”’ was being printed had twelve issues to 
look forward to and to guess how it was com- 
ingout. This year the plan isa little different 
—and we think you will like it better. The 





An artist and an author who really work together—Charles Dana.Gibson and Robert W. 
Mr. Chambers which begins in the December issue. 
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From now on it will be $1.50. By sending one dollar now you will save 


great new novel in the December issue, ready November 10th. 


politan Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue. New York City 


plan is this: “The Turning Point” will run 
about six months, and then in the spring an- 
other new novel which Mr. Chambers is work- 
ing on now will begin and run through the 
year. Two Chambers novels in a year with 
Mr. Gibson’s illustrations seems pretty good 
measure, doesn’tit? The highest paid novel- 
ist and the highest paid illustrator. We 
think so. But, after all, it is only one more 
way of stating the CosMOPOLITAN idea 
the very best for our readers at any price. 
The Phillips-Christy 
Combination 
UST before the death of 
“ David Graham Phillips 
we received from him his 


Chambers discussing the illustrations for * The Turning Point.’ the great new novel by 
the center are the first rough drafts of the pictures you will later admire 









last great novel, “‘ The Price She Paid ’’—the 
second instalment of which appears in the 
present issue. This alone, with Mr. Chris- 
ty’s illustrations, would be a leading feature 
and worth a year’s subscription to any mag- 
azine. But it is so good a story that we 
decided to run it as soon as Howard Chan- 
dler Christy could illustrate it—this in spite 
of the fact that there was to be no break in 
the Chambers-Gibson stories. 

David Graham Phillips, you know, had 
no equal among present-day fiction writers 
as an analyst of woman’s emotions, affec- 

tions, and purposes, and this story of 

Mildred Gower’s fight for and against 

love is fully the equal of the best 
work of this man whom only untimely 
death kept from 
carving out his niche 
among the immor- 
tals. We submit in 
all modesty that the 
Chambers-Gibson, 
Phillips-Christy 
combinations com- 
prise a year’s enter- 
tainment for Cos- 
MOPOLITAN readers 
that is hard to beat. 


How Much Do 
You Pay for 
Kindling- W ood ? 


AND the Decem- 
ber CosMoPoLtI- 
TAN will be brimful 
of other good things. 
Remember that 
house you wanted 
to build for those 
Pad fancy Orpingtons 
last spring? And 
the high board fence 
yA the wife said you 
would have to put 

around the garden- 
patch if you got the 
chickens? Then the 
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864 Magazine Shop-Talk 


retail lumberman put down a few figures, 
and now the goldenrod is blooming where the 
hen-house was to have been. Ina series of 
articles beginning in December Charles 
Edward Russell will tell you why you can’t 
afford to buy even kindling-wood any more. 
He will tell you how rich timber-lands have 
been secured by fraud and theft from the 
government; how the pockets of the Lumber 
Trust have been lined by legislative bribery; 
how the corrupt money trail leads even to 
the United States Senate and induces some 
of our noble patriots in Washington to pass 
favorable bills. It is a great and wonderful 
system. If it didn’t exist you might be able 
to build your house—your own house—with- 
out spending the rest of your natural life pay- 
ing for it. Every man and woman inter- 
ested in a home should read these articles. 


Gouverneur Morris, New ie To ~Notcher™ 
P 


AVE. you ever noticed that except for 
Shakespeare and those who sat on the 
first step below him the world goes on filling 
the places of those who drop out? Whose 
place among the writers of our day has the 
least chance of being filled? Mark Twain’s. 
Undoubtedly. Next? O. Henry’s. We 
thought you would say so; but here is a man 
right now growing up to take that difficult 
place of story-teller to the multitude. It is 
no stranger that we are introducing, for his 
stories are already in instant demand both 
in this country and in England. With 
“The Married Lovers” this 
month he joins the Cosmo- 
POLITAN’S family of 
‘*top-notch- 
ers.” Gouv- 










E. Phillips Oppenheim dictating one 

of his popular stories, a new 
series of which begins 

next month 


erneur Morris’s stories will appear regu- 
larly during the coming year. 


New Stories by an Old Favorite 


REMEMBERING the success that has 

attended everything by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim that we have ever published, we 
make only one apology for beginning a new 
series of stories by him in December—you 
will now have to read that issue of the 
magazine from cover to cover. It seemed 


.to us good enough without adding this 


English master of breathless situations; but 
the stories were here, they are too good to 
keep, and we know that after the first shock 
of seeing one more “top-notcher”’ with us 
you will be mighty glad that he is here. 


December in a Nutshell 


ERE, now, in a word, is the program for 
December: ‘‘The Turning Point” and 

the conclusion of “ Blue-Bird Weather”’ by 
Robert W. Chambers, both illustrated by 
Charles Dana Gibson; ‘The Price She 
Paid,” by Phillips and Christy; ‘Smoke 
Bellew,” by Jack London, pictures by A. O. 


Fischer; ‘‘ Wallingford,” by Chester and 
Chambers; “ An Idyl of Pelham Bay Park,” 


by Gouverneur Morris; the first E. Phillips 
Oppenheim story; “The Third Person,” by 
Marié Van Vorst; the beginning of the “ Lum- 
ber Trust’ series by Charles Edward Russell; 
and other stories and many more pictures. 
It is a number we are particularly proud of. 
We think we are safe in saying that you can’t 
find anywhere near its equal in any magazine 
published anywhere. Just read it and see. 
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TIFEANY & (0, 


ARTICLES AT MODERATE PRICES 
HAVE ALWAYS BEEN A FEATURE 
OF TIFFANY & COS STOCK. EVERY 
ORDER IS GIVEN THE MOST EXACT 
ING ATTENTION REGARDLESS OF 
THE AMOUNT INVOLVED 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK, WHICH 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST, CON 
TAINS CONCISE DESCRIPTIONS AND 
THE RANGE OF PRICES OF JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE, AND ARTISTIC MER: 
CHANDISE 


HETH AVENUE & 3)! StREET 
New York 
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Motoring 
and the Complexion 


Motoring has a disturbing influence upon the complexion 
no matter how closely the face may be veiled. The rapid 
motion creates an atmospheric current that causes an abnormal 
condition of the skin, and the complexion soon becomes im- 
paired unless proper protective measures are adopted. The 
best thing to do is to wash the face with a copious lather of 


Pears’ Soap 


before starting on a motor drive. This will ensure the skin being 
made soft and pliant, and the pores being braced to their work. On 
returning, after the skin has cooled down, another wash with 
Pears will restore the complexion to its natural bloom. 


Motorists should always 
use Pears 
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WALTHAM—a watch name recognized by every child; proved 
by over eighteen million Waltham owners; and endorsed 
by the practical watchmaking experience of every Jeweler. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


always stands for a timepiece of the highest excellence. Even lower priced 
Walthams maintain a wonderful record for accuracy. Between the popular grade 
and the Waltham Premier Maximus at $250—the watch de luxe of the world—are 
the several standard high-grade Waltham movements, offering models of exquisite 
design and workmanship, and guaranteeing timekeeping results of unrivalled 
accuracy. High-grade Waltham movements are invariably named. Riverside, for 
instance, is always a good name to remember. 

Write for handsome booklet containing much watch information and describing 

a various Waltham movements. Your Jeweler will assist you in the r= 

selection of the Waltham movement best suited to your needs. 

by “It's Time You Owned a Waltham.”’ a 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, - : - Waltham, Mass. 
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Here is the first 


Hornless Grap DE phone 


or $25-the'Lyric: 


ERE is the newest musical instrument in the field 
-——a hornless Columbia Graphophone offered at & 
$25 to those who want the latest i improvement in 
) Graphophones, and yet who believe $25 is enough to pay. 


The “ Lyric *’ Columbia is everything that a high grade instrument ought to be, and 
very much more than one could expect who knows the seeming simplicity but actual 
delicacy of the construction of a perfect sound-reproducing mechanism. 

Its quality of tone is beyond improvement—and its volume of tone is surprising. It ae 
is remarkably condensed and compact, the cabinet measuring 13 1-2 inches square at the 
base, and 7 inches high. It is built of clear-grained oak, and well joined and finished. 
The reproducer is the Columbia ‘* Concert Grand '’—the latest type and the best ever 
produced. The motor is a typical soundless Columbia double-spring motor, running 
three 10-inch records with one winding, and can be wound while running. It pliys 
either 10-inch or 12-inch records (Columbia or any other make) Convenient adjust- 
ment of speed is provided for in connection with the start-and-stop device 


The “‘Lyric”’ is an extraordinary $25 worth. “ Hearing is believing.” Columbia dealers 
everywhere are prepared to play the Columbia ‘‘ Demonstration" Double-Disc Record 
on this instrument, and hand you new catalogs of all Columbia instruments, and of 
records by Nordica, Fremstad, Mary Garden, Alice Nielsen, Bonci, Zenatello, Con- 
stantino, Bispham, Lipkowska, Boninsegna, Cuvalieri, Emmy Destinn, Sammarco, 
Anselmi, Baklanoff, Mardones, Amato, McCormack, and scores of others—a majority 
of all the greatest singers of sll the world 

Other Columbia models $17.50, $35, $50, $100, $150, $200. 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen'l, Box 209, Tribune Bldg., New York 


London: Earlsfield, S. W. 


Creators of the Talking-machine industry Pioneers and leaders in t 
Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest manufacturers of Talking-m 
Dealers wanted. Exclusive selling rights granted where we are f t 
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P to the time of going to press we have 
able to review and pass upon 
submitted in answer to our 


only been 

“‘Slogans”’ 
announcement in September 
COSMOPOLITAN. Slogans sub- 
mitted in answer to the an- 
nouncement in October Cos- 
MOPOLITAN have not as yet 
been tabulated or reviewed. 
It takes a great deal of time 
to read and review the thou- 
sands of suggestions that we 
have received,and weask you, 
if you have sent in a slogan 
or suggestion, to be patient 
—and further not to be dis- 
couraged if your suggestion is 
not adopted. 

We want to help you win— 
for the reward, slight as it is, is 
nevertheless a distinction — 
and if you follow our plan you 
will win. 


forget this. 


M. I. Henkel, 


Harley Davidson 
G. B 





Our neeninauseecas “y aanmnenieeiees: 
First: Write only on one side of the paper. 

The most important part of your letter or your 

suggestions are liable to be overlooked if you 


Sixteen Rewards of $2.00. Paid 


Be brief. 
your letter with a preamble to the effect that 
you saw the announcement in November Cos- 


Second: 


Read the Slogans that v won $2 


each. They will help you. 
V. E. McVickers, Jackson. Ohio, suggests (P. 76 
Sept. Cos.): Add your figures and multiply 
your time with the Comptometer. 


W. P. Hark, Nunda, N.Y., suggests (P. 67 June 
Cos.): Allover the land The Overland. 
Dr. W. E. Whitford, Depeyster, N. Y., suggests 


P. 80 Sept. Cos.): Silver Collars save dollars. 
Milwaukee, Wis., suggests (P. 7 
Cos.): Shredded Wheat beats meat. 
R. Aus‘in, Newport, R. I., suggests (P. 9 Sept. 
} : Ingersoll-Trenton Infallible Time. 


Sept. 





20urne, 





R. Buffalo, N. Y., suggests( P. 61 Sept. 
Cx : Iver Johnson, The World's Right Arm 
R. E. Smith, New York City, suggests (P. 77 


Sept. Cos.): 


A Mile for a Mill. 
Virginia, suggests 


*s Motor Cycle 

Buchanan,’ Woodford, 
(P. 72 E. Sept. Cos.): 

What others can’t do the KISSEL KAR KAN. 


Jno. J. Bybee, Joplin, Mo.. suggests (P. 99 Sept. 
Cos.): From Gotham to Frisco—Nabisco. 

C. J. Vars, Tulia, Swisher Co., Texas, suggests 
P. 9 Sept. Cos.): Well again with Sanatogen. 
B. Morey, = ttumwa, “owa, suggests (P. 55 Sept. 
Cos.): Easy seams, G. E. Motor Machines 


page 8 


slow ly 


and carefully, 
what you would 
article advertised, 
cause you to buy the article if you needed it, or 
what statement would cause you to 


No need even to begin 


MOPOLITAN. The fact that you 


write ‘‘Slogan”’ is sufficient. 
Third: Do not send in 
twenty or thirty slogans: 


better concentrate your ener- 
gy on one or two or three and 
work them over and over 
until you get a world-beater. 
Quality is what pays. 
Fourth: Do not twist one 
expression two or more ways. 
Think it out for yourself, and 
make it a good one. One 
good one is better than two 
or even a dozen wobbly ones. 
Fifth: Do not submit as a 
suggestion the same expres- 
sion as the advertiser uses. _ 
Study the advertising pages 
always having in mind 
say if you had to sell the 
or what argument would 


remem- 
(Continued on page 8.) 





The A. B. C. of the best things made —that they shall be 
the things best known. 





Automobiles and Accessories PAGE Cameras and Supplies pace 
Baker Electric Car . . . . . 79} Classified Advertising . 120e 
Classified Advertising . . . .120c | Eastman Kodak Co. , . . . 90 
Detroit Electric Car . . %¢2j}) Premo Camera... ‘ : . 9 
Fiat Auto . 77 | Velox 100 
Franklin Auto | 127 Classified Advertisements, 120bto129e 
Haynes Auto Co. 73 
Motor . 5 78 | Cosmopolitan Educational Guide | 
Peerless Motor Car | 53 | Colleges for Women Rnctesy cis) xu. One 
Pope-Hartford Auto . : é 74 | Miscellaneous Schools . . > 16 
Rouch & Lang Electric Car 75 | Professional Schools lel 
Thomas Motor Car. .. . 135 | School for the Abnormal | | : 18 
Wilcox Trux . 76] Schools for Boys . siete 17 

Schools for Girls a a ee ee ee 

Banking and Investments Schools of Art ‘ 5 at ie 16 
£tna Life Ins. Co. . 121 Schools of Dramatic Art : | | 17 
Allen Mfg. Co ‘ - 120a | Schools of Domestic Science . . 16 
Amer. Real Estate Bonds . 105 | Technical Schools and Colleges .. 16 
oon ‘. H. aa i - 1200 | Universities . . co le ee 

sitter Root Valley rrig. Co. .36-37 
Classified Advertising 120c Educational 

ackson Mushroom Farm . 101 | Amer. Boarding School Assn. . . 18 
Lo mg, W. k . 120n | Amer. School of Corresp. . ‘ - ae 
McDowell Ginse ng Garden a om 98 | Assoc. Moving Picture Schools. . 21 
Nat. Spawn & Mushroom Co. . 98 | Bogue, Benj. . . 
New Ist Nat. Bank of Col. . 99 | Chautauqua Sc hool of Nursing. | 99 
7 Orleans Netherlands Co. 120k | Chicago C. Schoolof Law . . . 18 

Y. R. E. Security Co. 120p | Chicago School of Elocution ‘ 18 
Rainee. 7; ma. a ae 98 | Chicago School of Nursing. . . 19 
Texas Gulf Realty Co. 1201-120m | Chicago Technical College . . . 19 

: Classified Advertising . . . .120¢e 

Building and Construction C« \dy, Sherwin. 0 2 | oa 
Barrett Roofing ; 126 Jolumbian Corres. College | + . 18 
Beaver Board ears le “ae C wtino School of Lang... . . 20-80 
Building Brick Assn. , 102 | Detroit School of Lettering. . . 18 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. . 63 | Dickson Memory School . . . 23 
Classified Advertising . . 1293 | Fine Arts Institute . : > Ge) ee 
Congoleum . 122 | Funk & Wagnalls ; > Sa 
Corbin Hardware 5 . 112 | Home Corresponde nce School . : a 
Dav:rman Plans 99 | Illinois College of Photography . - 2 
Fabrikoid Leather Wall . 79i | Intern. Acc ountants Society . . 18 
Genasco Roofing . . . 42] International Corres. Schools 117 
Kahn System ; ye 120j | Language Phone Method ‘ « = 
Liquid Granite Varnish 118 | La Salle Extension University . ; 19 
Pierce Boilers is Gh risk 79a | Litholia Color Co. . poh gh 

Sargent Hardware . ‘ A . 54] Nat. Co-oper. Realty C “ies ; 20 
She rwin & Williams Paints. - . 112] National Press Association . ; - 3B 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 119 | Nat. Salesmen’s Training Assn. 20 
“Standard’’ Plumbing Fixtures 131 | Nat. Se hool of Chiropractic . 120f 
Tapestry Brick . . . ‘ 110 | N. W. School for Stammerers . . 18 















Educational—Con. PAGE 

N. W. School of Taxidermy. . . 79 
N. Y. Electrical School . . 23 ee 
Page-Davis School . a Agen 
Rees School of Engraving . ~~ a 
School of Appl. Art . . . . . 18 
Smith, O. A. a . a 
Sprague Corres. School. . . . 20 

| Standard Corresp. School . . . 18 
Universal Business Institute . . 20 

| U. 8S. School of Music . i 
University of Chicago Press | . 18 

Food Products 

Armour & Co. cin - oe 
Barrington Hall Coffee . 114 
Blue Label Ketchup é 79d 
Davis Sea Food .. ne 

| Evans’ Ale ate, Fa) et Po 
Fould’s Macaroni 115 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 102 


Jell-O . ci es 


Irondequoit Wine 103 
Libby’s Food Products 3d cover 
798 


Liebig’s Extract es 
Mellin’s Food >. 


National Biscuit Co.—Nabisco . 129 
Occident Flour Oo) Sal ee 40 
Post Toasties 41 
Steero Bouillon Cubes 104 
White Rock Water : 103 
Wilbur Chocolate Buds . 105 
Health Promotion 
** Apenta”’ 96 
Barker, Prof. A. 93 
Berkshire Hills Sanitarium .. 102 
Blue-Jay Corn Plasters . > <i 
Breathe Rite Co. ; i . 79a 
Brinkler, G. H. P oe ie i . 


Classified Advertising 
Dowd’s Exerc a r ; : oe 
Gibbs, Dr. J. : . 94 


H. D. Comb So. if 

Keeley Institute 120n 
Louisenbad Red. Salt 78 
Lyman’s Hair Brush 98 
Mahler, D. ea . 798 
McCreery Mie. Co. Volk Sea an 


Modern Vacuum Cap Co. 


Index to Advertisements continued on page 8 
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Here are two distinct kinds of watches 
one builtupon the experience of the other 
—one aplain, practical timekeeper which 
during 18 years has so proved its use- 
fulness that now over half the watches 
sold are Ingersoll Watches; the other a 
fine jeweled watch for those who buy for 
extreme accuracy, durability and beauty. 
The Ingersoll Watch has always been 
regarded as a really wonderful thing for 
the money—something only possible 
through a manufacturing ability never 
approached in the watch industry and in 
mighty few others. 

The Ingersoll-Trenton is coming to be 
known as the Ingersoll value in high- 
grade watches, 

All the experience, the economies, the 


OBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 


53 


and 


eETSO teenies 


highly specialized methods, the man- 
ufacture of great numbers in few styles, 
theefficiency principles, learnedinmaking 
almost thirty million watches, combined 
with unique originality and inventive 
power, are producing inthe newIngersoll- 
Trenton factory the finest American 
watches at prices that heretofore would 
buy only commonplace timepieces. 
7-jewel movement, $5 

in solid nickel case 

jewel movement, 
in 20-year case 


15-jewel movement, 
in 20-year case 


$10 
$12 
19-jewel movement, $25 
in 20-year case 


Ingersoll-Trenton Watches are sold only by respon- 
sible jewelers. Nine thousand jewelers handle 
them. For a complete and conclusive description of 
the Ingersoll-Trenton Watch write today for the 
book, “How to Judge a Watch.” 


ASHLAND BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Index to Advertisements—|[Continued] 


Health Promotion—-Con. 


PAGE | 


Morley Co. 94 | 
} 


Newskin 124 
Oxydonor 96 
Pabst Extract Co. 50 
Perfect Sales Co. : 120a 

Sanatogen : ; : 9 
Stewart Food Co. ; 96 
Swoboda, Alois P. . 71 
Tyrell Hygienic Institute 97 
Vapo Cresolene . be alt 104 
Vinol . ee eee 792 
Von Boeckman, 7 
Ww eg Rubber Works 66 
Way, Geo. P. 120a 
Wilson Ear Drum 792 
Whitehall Megrimine Co. 98 

Heating and Lighting 
Best Light Co. . 
Jewel Heat Controller 
Kalamazoo Stove 
Macbeth Lamps. . 
Ruud Water Heaters 
Standard Gillette Light Co. 
House Furnishings 
Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Bishop’s Furniture 
Brooks Furniture 
Foster Ideal Spring 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcases 
Gunn Sect. Bookcase 
Hartman Furniture Co. 
Hawkes Glassware 
H. & 8. Tool Cabinet 
Karpen Furniture 
King Sewing Machine 
Lundstrom Sec. Bookcase 
Olson Rugs ae 
Ostermoor Mattress . 
Piedmont Red Cellar Chest 
Walsh Window Tent 
Witt’s Ash Can 
Household Supplies 

Electro Silicon . 
Fairy Soap ; : 32 
Good Housekeeping ; 16 
Hoover Suction Sweeper . 107 
Ivory Soap : 136 
Japalac = 63 
Kennedy, J. E. . ; 67 
Liquid Veneer 113 
Mazdo Electric Lamps 44 
Mendets Patch . es 98 
Old English Floor Wax 67 
Richmond Vacuum Cleaner 59 
Practical Novelty Co. ‘ 81 
Rough on Rats... 95 
Sapolio Sas cea 2nd cover 
Sani Tissu2 . OF 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool On . 79j 
“61L" Floor Varnis» . 109 


Jewelry and ieee 


Babson Watch pies x 120a 
Baroda Diamonds... 93 
Basch, Co., L. ok ; a= 
Bastian Bros. 

Big Ben Clock . ... : 
De Roy & Sons, Jos. a 
Fontneau & Cook 79b 
Holmes & Edwards Silverware 108 
Howard Watch . ... 52 
Ingersoll Watch : 7 
Loftis Diamonds ; 

Lyon Diamonds ... 86 
Remoh Gems x i sl 


Slee Rewards of $2. 00 Paid 


ber the name and purpose of 
the article. és 

Now we have not intended 
to make the pastime harder 
for you, but more interesting, 
and your suggestion more 
practical and useful to us. 

We would like to print here 
a hundred or two hundred or 
even five hundred slogans or 
suggestions. 

After you have finished the 


literary end of the magazine just ease off through 
Study the advertise- 


the advertising pages. 


8 When 


Paul : 78 | 





| 
| 


Jewelry and Silverware—Con. Pace 
Rogers Bros. Silverware 114 
Tiffany & Co. 1 
Waltham Watch 4 
White Valley Gems 66 
Winship & Co. 120f 
Miscellaneous 


—— an Telephone & Tel. C« 128 

Jardova Snop 120g 
c arrom-Archarena Game Boar.! 101 
Classified Advertising 120b 
Greeley & MclIntire 110 
Maher & Grosh Knives 101 
Prince Albert Tobacco 82 
Shivers Cigars 79F 
U. S. Playing Cards . 86 

Musical Instruments 
Angelus Piano Player 
Apollo Player Piano 
Cecilian Piano 
Classiiied Advertising 
Columbia Phonograph 
Edison Phonograph 
Haddorff Piano 
Kranich & Bach Piano 
Steger Piano 
Tel-Electric Piano Player 
Victor Talking Macaines 
Office Equipments 

American Writing Machine Co 
Bainbridge Pens 
Bennett Typewriter 
Classified Advertising 
Daus Duplicator 
Dixon's Pencils 
Esterbrook Pens 
Monarch Typewriter 
Oliver Typewriter 
Parker Fountain Pen 
Press Co. . 
R>-mington Ty, pewrite r 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter, L. 
Spencerian Pens . 
Stafford Office Furniture . 66 
Swan Fountain Pen . 100 


Vulcan Stylo Pen 98 | 


Wardwove Writing Pa; yer 120f 


Wilson Memindex 
Publishers 


Amer. Magazine 24-25 
Amer. Poultry Advocate 62 
Art Photo Co. 3 : 98 
pee coe eeeey ; 14 
Book aeeeey Che se hy ee oe. 
Clode, Edw. J. 97 
Classified Advertising .120¢ 
Cosmopolitan ; 58-120h-120i 
Dodd, ee & Co. . 3 i 
Doran Co., G. H. Q | 
Seocmecinn: Americana 12-13 
Florentine Art Co. . a 
Gilbert Pub. Co. ag . 26 
Good Housekeeping . : 46 
Gordon Art Co. . 103 
Lockwood, G. H. ‘ 21 
McClure’s Magazine : 28-29 
Merriam Co., G. & C. . 21 
Motor. . : : 78 
Motor Boating . : 92 
Murray Hill Book Co. | ; : ae 
ms ie | 6 ae Journal. .120p 
Philo, E. R. . : 65 
Phy sical “Culture Magazine 120j 





. 120f | 





Popular Magazine . 56 | 


Read the Slogans that won $2 each. 
They will help you. 
(Continued from page 6.» 

W. J. Chubb, Bovina, Colo., suggests (P. 103 
Sept. Cos.) = 
A Savage gun for gentle folk 
Protection gives from savage folk. 
A._A. Collinge, Nyack, N. Y., suggests (P. 54 
Sept. Cos ): Genasco—lIt lasts so. 

Miss Katie McDonald, Houston, Texas, suggests 
(P. 2 Sept. Cos ): Pears Soap:—She 
won't be pretty until she gets it 
G. G. McLaurin, Dillon, S. C., suggests (P. 100 
Sept. Cos.) : If it leaks it’s not a Parker. 

J. J. Grant Stellonton, Nova Scotia, Canada, sug- 

gests (P. 97 Sept. Cos.) : 
Shave and save with a Gillette. 


used. 


| Puritan Publishing C : 97 | 


| 


| 
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Do it now. 
CosMOPOLITAN, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City, 


you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


Publishers—Con. 


Redfield Co., S. F. 
San Francisco Examiner 
Scribner’s Magazine . 
Sprague Pub. Co. 
University Society 
Western Newspaper Assn. 
World To-Day nd 

Razors, Strops, Etc. 
D. & H. Hone and Stropper 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Rite Lite Shaving Glass 
Victor Razor Stropper 

Sporting Goods 
Burrowes Billiard Table 
Dupont Powder 
Marlin Firearms 
Motor Boating 
Savage Revolver 
Schmidt Bros. Engine Werks 
Smith & Wesson Kevolvers 
Peter’s Cartridges 
Winchester Firearms 
Toilet Articles 

Classified Advertising 
Crown Perfumery 
Cuticura 
Dioxogen . 
D. & R. Cold Cream 
Fairy Soap 
ivory Soap 7 
Mennen’'s Talcum Powder 96 
Milkweed Cream . 
Pear’s Soap. 2 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 95 
Rieger Perfumery 79g 
Rubberset — Brushes 79 
Williams Co., J. B. Back cover 
W oodbury’s ; Facial Soap 


Travel, Resorts, Etc. 


| Chicago & Alton R. R 


Classified Advertising 
Hamburg Amer. Cruises 
St. James Hotel 
Wearing Apparel 
Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Albrecht Furs _. 
Amer, Clothing Co. 
American Woolen Co. 
Brighton Garters 
Cooper's Underwear 
Duofold Underwear 
Florsheim Shoe 
Glastenbury Underw ear 
Hawes Hats . 
Head Shirts, Cl. 
Jaeger’s Underwear, Dr. 
Kuppenheimer Clothes 
Lenox Hosiery Works 
Menzie’s Shoe Co. .. 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
O'Sullivan Rubber Heels 
Paris Garters . ; 
Plymouth Furs 
Porosknit Underwear 
President Suspenders 
Revillon Freres Furs 
Secure Co. ‘ : 
mag Underwear 
Silver Brand Collars 
Solidsilk Scarves ; 
Strauss Bros. Clothes 
Texas Co, . ‘ 
Togards 
Wanamaker, John 
Wright's Underwear. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ments and think what ycu 
would say to make anot (her 
reader want the article. Send 
your slogan or expression or 
statement to us. 

Best slogans are those that 
only the concern forwhom they 
are written can use. Do not 
forget to mention page number 
and issue of COSMOPOLITAN. 
This November issue, or any 
other issue of the year, may be 
Address “StocGan,” care of 
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—and fifteen thousand voices answer, “‘Aye, Aye!’’ 


HIS enthusiastic verdict has been rendered by 15,000 physicians 
who thereby have decided the question: Is Sanatogen a true 
food-tonic of genuine merit and real efficiency ? 


Truly a unique vote of confidence, demonstrating to the world the belief of 
a great profession ina great preparation. When fifteen thousand men of science, 
among them the master minds of medicine, give their wrztfex endorsement of 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD STONIC 


there must be conviction born of actual experience and observation. The phy- 
sician watches in his patients the splendid reconstructive effect of Sanatogen, 
sees how wonderfully it feeds and strengthens enfeebled nerves, how it helps di- 
gestion, efficiently and persistently bringing into play the vital forces that make 
for perfect health. 

Only aiter epfcated experience and observation does the physician feel justi- 
fied in expressing his opinion. It is under such conditions that 15,000 physi- 
cians have endorsed Sanatogen. 

Thus results, demonstrated worth, are the factors behind this unexampled 
endorsement—éecause Sanatogen is prepared on scientific principles, in har- 
mony with the known functions of the body machine. Its concentrated ele- 
ments are so,combined as to fulfill the true functions of a tissue food with the 
wonderful tonic power of a creative, reconstructive force. 

_. When Sanatogen demonstrates these qualities, is it surprising that recog 
nition should come from the world’s master physicians, and should not this 
‘ecognition mean a very great deal to you ? 
“Our Nerves of Tomorrow”—FREE 
This is a beautiful'y illustrated treatise by a physician of note, absorbingly interesting and 
brimiul cf fvcts and intormation that are of vital interest to you. The book also contains 
evidence cf the value of Sanatogen, which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes: $1.00—$1.90—$3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO..,46 E.17th St., Union Sq.,N.Y. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


His Excellency 
Prof. Dr. Von Leyden 
Director First Medical 
Clinic, Berlin University, 
writes 
‘I have gladly and fre- 
quently prescribed Sanato- 
gen in cases of delicate pa- 
tients in my clinica] as we!! 
as my private practice ard 
am extremely satisfied with 


the results 


Prof. C. A. Ewald 
of Berlin University 
Doctor honoris causa 
Johns - Hopkins Medical 
School, Baltimore, writes 


‘*I can say that I have 
used Sanatogen in a great 
number of cases (that is, in 
those disturbances of meta- 
bolism which were mainly of 
a nervous or neurasthenic 
origin), and have obtained 
excellent results.” 


Prof. Thos. B. Stillman, 
M.S., Ph.D. 


The we.l-known research 
chemist of Sievens’ Insti- 
tute, writes; 

‘The chemical union of 
the constituents of Sanato- 
gen isa true one, represent 
itive of the highest skill in 
the formation of a product 
containirg yrhospherus in 
the organic phosphate cen- 
dition and so combined that 
digesti n and assimi'ation 
of Sanatogen are rendered 
complete with the greatest 


ease.” 
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THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN ALL THE WORLD 


A Present-Day Story of Reclamation 


A New Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of 


“That Printer of Udell’s’”’ “The Shepherd of the Hills” 


and “The Calling of Dan Matthews” 
One Continuous Printing 
500,000 COPIES 


OF BARBARA WORTH 


The Illustrations, secured at great cost, made on the scenes of the story by 
Mr. F. Graham Cootes, are Six in number with the addition of Jacket in Colors 


Cloth, 12mo, 512 Pages, $1.30 Net 


@ Chicago Record-Herald—It is a novel with 
“‘body,’’ with a large and timely idea back of it, 
with sound principles under it, and with a good 
crescendo’ of dramatic thrills. 























@ Boston Globe—7To the reader the characters 
will appear as real as friends they know—all of 
their aims, and likes, and hatreds being portrayed 
as true to life as snapshots caught by moving- 
picture cameras. 


@ Cleveland Plain Dealer—‘‘The Calling of Dan 
Matthews” was a fine tale, ‘“The Shepherd of 
the Hills’? was an inspiration. And now he 
sends us ‘“The Winning of Barbara Worth’? — 
the best thing he has done so far * * a twentieth 
century epic. 

@ Dallas News—Mr. Wright has gained a most 
comprehensive grasp of the social and industrial 


forces that are at work in the development of 
the Nation that not is but is to be. 





















Other Novels by Mr. Wright bound in 
uniform style with above 






Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, Each $1.50 


“Often as Barbara sat looking over that great basin That Printer of Udell’s — The Shepherd of the Hills 
her heart cried out to know the secret it held” The Calling of Dan Matthews 


@ Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most popular living author because 
his books ‘‘make good.’’ By special arrangement ‘*The Calling of Dan Matthews,’’ the most widely 
discussed book in the world, has been published in the Popular Edition. Harold Bell Wright’s Ozark 
*‘Life Stories,’? That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills and The Calling of Dan Matthews 
are all now published in the Popular Edition, and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 

@ The Winning of Barbara Worth Will Not be published in the popular edition. 


i he A Christmas Classic New York Tribune —“‘It embodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 
Grand Rapids Herald —*“‘It is the greatest story since Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ *? 


Omaha World-Herald —‘‘It is a classic in nature and spirit and rendering.”’ 


Uncrowned King Buffalo Evening News —‘‘It represents dreams of artistic magnificence.”” 
Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. Over 100 pages. 16mo (43{x7). 
Bound in Red and Gold—Cloth, 75 Cents Net. Full Leather, Gilt Top. Boxed, $1.25 Net 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or Send Your Order to the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 
Our mammoth catalog, size 8}4x5}¢ inches, ? 
advertises books of all the publishers at big 
savings. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Write us for 


ittoday. Bargains on every page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 
Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Big savings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 ___E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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BEAVER BOARD Waills and Ceiling 
ina residence. Read desciip- 

ton and name of 
owner in cirel 
at the right 









€ 
















The ar of BEAVER BOARD 


tistic eflect 













Paneled Wallis and Ceilings tor res 

dences of every description is \ 

illustrated by the picture at the left 

It is from a photograph of the living ' 
room of Mr. Collins, of the Collins | 
Art Co., Ft. Worth, Texas, an en- H 
thusiastic user of i 





BEAVER BOARD 










This was — op in broad, thin panels 
uled to wall and ceiling beams and | 

then painted in appropriate color } 
hemes. The decorative panel strips | 

ere then put over the seams and | 

harmonize their coloring with t | 
neral plat i 

| 

i 

H 






BEAVER 
BOARD 


PURE WOOD FIBRE BEAVER BOARD Walls and Ceilings can be seen ; 
in every type , of home. It is used in United States | 
Government puildin churches, theatres, schools, | 
stores, restaurz ants, aon -rooms, clubs, etc.. and i 
idaptable for use in every type of building, new } 





A Few BEAVER BOARD Facts 
of Interest to Everyone Who In- 








tends to Put Up a New Building or 


or remodeled 









to Remodel an Old One. Our Designing Department ubmit suggestions and 
stimates for the most artist id effective use of BEAVER 
BEAVER BoarD is made of pure wood fibre com- BOARD in any work you y have in contemplation. This 
* ° ce . *¢ service is tree, and creates no obligation on your part 

pressed into panels of different sizes and uniform eA ae ae 
hickness These panels are nailed he wall ; 1 BEAVER BOARD is sold by builders’ supply dealers 
thic ness. nese panels are narlec to the wa ant lumber, hardware, paint dealers. decorators, etc., in sizes to 
ceiling beams and the edges covered with decorative meet all average requirements. For your protection each 
panel-strips. The board comes to you unpainted peccl, is stamped on the beck with te Beaver 
| - . | lemme 1 ss BOARD trade-mark. If your dealer does not handle 

so that you use your own color scheme in ¢ ecorating. BEAVER BOARD write us direct 


It displaces lath, plaster and wall paper altogether 
and should never be papered over, though by using 
longer nails it can be put on walls without removing 
plaster. By following the simple and explicit dire« 
tions which come with every bundle, most artistic. 
durable and economical resu!ts can be secured with 
astonishing ease and quickness. 


Our illustrated booklet ‘‘ BEAVER BOARI 
sent free at your request All 
how to put it up and decorate it. 


address 228 Beaver Road. 


Triangle 


In United States, 
In Canada, address 178 Bea 


er 


Forum Building. 
Wichila, Kansas 
Note BEAVER BOARD 
Ceiling and 
description 
at left. 





The BEAVER BOARD Ceiling of the 
Forum Building at Wichita, Kansas, 
shown at the right, gives a hint as to 
the wide use of BEAVER BOARD 
walls and ceilings in buildings other 
than residences. This is due not only 
to the decorative merits but to many 
practical advantages of 


BEAVER BOARD 


For example: it is the most convenient 
and economical material for partitions, 
drop ceilings, show windows, display 
booths, etc. It resists passage of sound, 
heat and cold, is clean, sanitary and 
quickly put up. It suits any climatic 
or local conditions. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


Ottawa, 


) and Its Uses” 


about BEAVER BOARD and 


The BEAVER COMPANY 9 BurraLo 


Buffalo. N. Y. 
Canada. 
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The New ¥222:5& Encycuopepia 


AM ERICANA 


7 = 
\ { 
~ i 


J 
2,387 Spe ei LW riters (American and Foreign). <a wd j 
160 Maps. x ge 


ae a An American Encyclopaedia 


460 Special Engraving mad es wings. 


ge ie cae ee ante In 20 VoLUMEs of World-wide Scope and 


10 Years’ eensentirs Work 
OVER A MILLION DOLLARS Undoubted Authority 


BRENTANO’S to Distribute the 
New (1911) India-Paper Edition 


For more than a generation, Brentano’s, with stores in New York, 
Washington and Paris, has been a leading book-emporium, handling, for 
the most part, books sold through the trade as distinguished from books 
sold by subscription. 

Brentano's has also made a specialty of fine sets of standard authors 
—of rare editions and volumes; people country-wide write us about these; 
our list of correspondents numbers more than forty thousand names. 


These correspondents frequently ask our advice and opinion regard- 
ing subscription books also (histories, dictionaries, encyclopaedias) and 
our experts have naturally kept well posted about these—especially ency- 
clopaedias. 

We have endeavored to deserve the confidence of those who thus 
write; we believe they trust us, and we have therefore long felt that the 
distribution by us of a high-grade, general encyclopaedia that we knew 
and could vouch for, would prove a welcome offering to our friends through- 
out the country, as well as to the general public everywhere—in the United 
States and in foreign countries. 

Finally there came an opportunity quite to our liking, namely, the 
revision and enlargement of the celebrated ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMER- 
ICANA, published by the Scientific American Compiling Department in 
collaboration with Frederick Converse Beach, managing editor, and more 
than 2,000 editorial writers. 

We knew the AMERICANA to be a work of exceptional worth, of 
which many thousand sets were owned and prized; we knew that the 
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a 


The Old and the New 


These two volumes, so unlike in size, contain 
exactly the same subject matter and illustrations. 
The old is on ordinary paper, the new on India 
paper. The old is 234 inches thick, the new 1| inch 
thick; the old weighs 6!4 pounds, the new 2 » 
pounds; the old (full set) weighs 104 p nunds, the 
new (full set) weighs 50 pounds; the old (full set) 
requires 3 feet and 8 inches of shelf room, the new 
only 20 inches of shelf room. 


‘‘Ring out the old! 
Ring in the new!”’ 


work covered every field of the world’s essential knowledge, old and new; 
that it was a vast repository of fixed knowledge——the kind that does not 
change as years go by; that it revealed what may be called experimental 
knowledge—the kind that has been the necessary outgrowth of recent 
inventions and discoveries as well as modern methods and processes in so 
many departments of to-day’s endeavor. 


We knew all this and we were also strongly attracted by the purpose 
of the publishers to print the work on India paper, to bind it according 
to Brentano specifications and to give us the exclusive distribution of the 


entire edition. 


This means that the Brentano edition of the AMERICANA will bear 
the hall-mark of quality and that those who secure it will not alone enjoy 
a feeling of satisfaction when they consult it, but when they even glance 
at it in the place of honor it is certain to hold on desk or reading-table. 


For the Brentano, India-paper AMERICANA is a set of books, which 
though in twenty volumes of more than eighteen thousand pages, can 
easily be kept at your elbow on even a small desk or reading-table, making 
frequent reference easy, especially for the young folks. 


In a word, it is an ideal work for home, office 
or study, and it will be well worth your while to 
learn more about it than can be here said; also Graduated Payment 
about the easy way to make it yours. Pl 
ae ele “Send full particulars about the “= 

NA, as mentioned in the Cosmo- — — ae 

. : o A privilege of this distribution 

politan Magazine for November.” Address . ; 7 mee a : . 
is a graduated system of easy 


BRENTANO’S payments to those who so desire, 


SALES DEPT. or a liberal discount for cash, all 
Fifth Avenue, corner of Twenty-seventh Street ©f which will be fully explained to 
NEW YORK CITY those who write. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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ORR et Sa 


JACOB’S WELL, where Christ talked with the Woman of Samaria. This photograph is intensely 
interesting, because it shows the exact spot where Christ actually sat and drank water from the well 
nearly 2,000 years ago. The Well is now 75 ft. 6 in. deep and 7 ft. 6 in. in breadth. This illustrates 
but one of the 448 wonderful 7 in. by 1o in. photographs in the marvelous 


Self Interpreting Bible Library 


Consisting of 4 splendid volumes, containing the complete authorized version of the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelations, together with all the Helps, Tables, Commentaries, 
Atlas, Dictionaries, Photographs and Side-Lizhts necessary to enable anyone to under- 
stand the Sacred Scriptures. It makes reading the Bible a pleasure and a delight, and 
opens up a world of beauty and interest that has been almost meaningless to the average 
reader. Introduced and edited by Bishop Join H. Vincent. Indorsed by Bishop D. G. 
Tuttle, Rev. Frank W. Gunsalus and leading ministers of all Protestant denominations. 
THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS ! THE CROSS INDEX 


Realizing how much easier it would be to appre- Prepared for the first time in connection with 
ciate the Bible if everyone could visit the Holy _ the Scriptures, ky means of which every person, 
Lands and see for themselves the places and scenes place and event recorded in the Scriptures is 
of Bible History, the Society equipped a special now readily accessible. 


Expedition at a cost of $25,000 to tour Bible Lands THE ATLAS OF BIBLE LANDS 


and to secure ual photographs of all the places 
ps — F ee oa E = Consists of one large folding map of Bible Lands, show- 
made sacred by the footsteps of Christ and the sa Saakn savas te ent ase. aes wa 
great events of Bible History. The result is a truly page colored maps of Canaan, Babylonian Empire, Persian 
priceless collection of 448 wonderful Biblical and T a sls meat = - i Israel, and many others 
° . : . . . Tr 1 -Xpress. ¢ e sccie 
Historical photographs,by means of whichthe Soci- | 
ety now brings Bible Lands to us in our own homes. Handsome Illustrated Portfolio 
‘o readers of COSMOPOLITAN who respond pro mmptly 
1 m ail free, a’ copy of our splendid 48-page 
Footsteps of the Man of Galilee,’’ con- 
beautiful 7 in. by 10 in. phot graphs of 
1 scenes in Christ's life, secured by o -hoto- 
g > Expedition to Palestine, with desc by 
our au ther, and showit ng new and interesting method 
of Bible reading. Send for it at once. 
TEAR OFF, SIGN AND MAIL TO-DAY 
se ee ee ee ee 
THE BIBLE —_ ATION AL SOCIETY,, 1129 Pine St., St. Louis. 
t i « on my part, free cor f ‘‘Foot- 
. ze portfolio, con- 
nd full 
payment 
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al bene? 


WOF 


9 massive volumes; 4000 pages; 2000 superb illustrations; beautifully bound in half morocco 


America’s Greatest Historian 


UST about the time when Abraham Lincoln became the 

nation’s chief executive, a little Indiana boy wrote 
one day to the President of Harvard. He was a boy 
of the Lincoln type—thirsting for knowledge. He 
wanted to know if there was a world’s history, trust- 
worthy, not too bulky or expensive. The reply was 
that no man had yet appeared with sufficient am- 
bition, judgment, courage, patience and literary skill 
to construct a practical, useful, reliable history of the 
world. “I'll be that man,” said the boy to himself. 
For 22 years he prepared himself thoroughly for this 
task. For 17 years he toiled and brought it to com- 
pletion. The boy was John Clark Ridpath and his 
History of the World is, in the opinion of every 
student and scholar, a masterpiece for all time. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


Ridpath’s History of the World is strongly endorsed 
by Presidents Mc Kinley, Harrison and Cleveland ; 
by Authors like General Lew Wallace, James Whit- 
comb Riley and John L. Stoddard; by Ministers like 
Bishop Newman, Dr. Hirsch and Bishoy » Vincent; by 
the Presidents of Dartmouth, Bates, Brow n, Smith, 
Harvard, Yale, and all other American Colleges and 
Universities. It is the opinion of all classes and con- 
ditions of men that Ric ipath’ s History of the World 


stands AL ONE. There is no other set of books about 
which opinion is so entirely unanimous. Ridpath’s History 
is praise i wr its wealth of learning, its brilliant style, its fas- 
cination as a stor n1 its educative value to old and young. 
= ad this work isa liberal education. It is a library in itself 
ch is already in nearly a quarter of a million of American 
a and should be in every home. Mail the coupon. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| you forget it. 


J of books 
, that 


* Lincoln 


longed for 


RIDPATHS 
HISTORY 
OF THE 
WORLD 


Cosmopolitan Readers! 


OU have shown wonderful appreciation of our 

remarkable offer. We have shipped this splendid 
work to delighted readers living in every state in 
the union, and every purchaser is mere than satis- 
fied. It isendorsed by the scholarship of the world 
and the great American people as the only History 
of the world worth having. We are closing out the 
remaining sets of the last edition, brand new, 
brought right down to date, beautifully bound in 
Half Morocco at an extremely 


Low Price and On Easy Terms 


We will name our low price and easy terms of pay- 
ment only in direct letters to those sendieg the 
coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name 
and address plainly, and mail now before 
We will mail you free a 
beautiful 46-page bocklet of sample 
pages, and submit you our special 
offer without any obligation on 
your part whatever. Dr. Rid- 
path is dead, his lifework 

but nh \ 


FREE 
Ss COUPON 


WESTERN 

NEWSPAPER 

. ASSOCIATION, 

140 So. DFARBCRN ST., 
CHICAGO, ML. 


> ‘ton 


1S done, 
her in 
this Histor 

our low i 

for the sake 7 on ore 
quickly selling the 
remaining sets 
would cause 
great injury 

to future 

sales. 

Mail the 


coupon. 


Mnens book of sample 
pages from Ridpath’s History of 


the World contaiaing his fa 
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Lagunita and Stanford University, 


ae california |e 
polita 
a Se ee S Dometic 3 cience 


n Educatio 
National School Domestic Arts & Sciences , 18 


e : : . 
modern, practical, unique and attractive courses in Domestic 
uca e our ] Science, Domestic Art and Home Economics. Completely 


equipped school buildings and dormitories. Demand for 
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Miscella neous 





rooms. Early registration advisable. Send for catalog D. 
at ome Dist. or CoLumBIA, Washington, Conn. Ave. and M St., N.W. 
sainhsansinesiasnieaan eaapaieedeiaenstemeeemtenahaatmeemtas: cammpaeneasian ae eaee 
SSS eee 
Under the direction of Schools of Art 











CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. pa eee 
(Established 1897) | : . 
A unique system by means of which chil i he Pennsylvania A cademy ae yn 


dren from kindergarten to 12 years of age 

may be educated entirely at home by the best Founded 1805. Schools of Painting, Sculpture and Illus- 
modern methods and under the guidance tration. Twenty-one students awarded $500 each last year 
and supervision of a school with a national for foreign travel as prizes. Instructors: Thomas P. An- 
reputation for training young children. For shutz, George McClellan, M.D., Charles Grafly, Hugh H. 
information write, stating age of child, to Brockenridge, Cecilia Beaux, Frank Miles Day, Henry Mc- 
THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 4 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. Carter, Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., Daniel Garber. Write for 

V. M. HILLYER, A. B, (Harvard), Headmaster cireular. ; ss 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Broad and Cherry Streets. 































| Dicahsinieusik & Tlainad Sihasks 


The New York Electrical School | sii: ukcsnet ona ire 


cated in the Black Hills of South Dakota. Four-year courses 
Offers a theoretical and practical 


in Mining and Metallurgical Engineering. Special students 
accepted if properly qualified. For information address 

course in applied electricity without 

limit as to time. 









THE SECRETARY. 





Soutn Dakota, Rapid City. 


Hahnemann Medical College 


52d regular session will open September 26th. Labora*ory 
equipment complete. Clinical facilities unsurpassed. Four 
years’ course. For detailed information address 
Henry C. Wiison, M.D. 
ILLINoIs, Chicago, 2811 Cottage Grove Avenue. 


Professional School 


Are you having difficulty in finding a suitable Professional 
School? No wonder you are confused. There are over 100 
institutions to ehoose from. We aid you in choosing one best 
suited to your requirements. Why not write us today? 
| There are no fees for rendering this service. Address M. F., 












Instruction individual, day and night 
school, equipment complete and up- 
to-date. Students learn by doing, 
and by practical application are 
fitted to enter all fields of electrical 
industry fully qualified. School open 
all year. Write for free prospectus. 


NEW YORK 
















































Box 45. 


38 West Seventeenth Street : , 
New York (Station F), CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONALCLUB. 

















AUCTIONEERS 
MakeBig Money 


@ Next four weeks 
term opens Octo- 
ber 4th, Write 
for 100 page 
catalog. Address 


W. B. CARPENTER 
Box 433, Kansas City, Mo. 









Missouri 
Auction 


School 


Largest in 


the World 














Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and position for life. 
seventeen Years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn "$20 to $50 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy — living inexpensive. Write 
for catalogue — NOW! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
948 Wabash Avenue, Effingh1m, Tlinois 


For 



































ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire 












Schools for Girls 


For Girls. Enters 57th 

The Gardner Home School school year October Ist. 
Exceptional opportunities in Music, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture and Asthetic Dancing. Excl sive location, individual at- 
tentionfor both resident and day pupils. Outdoor and delight- 

ful home life, attractive features. Miss Louise ELTINGE, 
New York Cry, 607 Fifth Ave. Miss M. E TASLAND. 


Heathcote Hall 
The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls. Gym- 


nasium, General and Preparatory Courses, Music and Art. 
New York, Scarsdale (40 minutes from New York City 





The Misses Metcalf's Boarding and Day School 
For Girls. College Preparation, Physical Culture, Tennis, 
Basketball. A department for girls under twelve. Moderate 


rates. = ae 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


. . 
Miss Dana's Schoo School. Established in 1877. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Graduate and college 
preparatory courses. Unusual advantages in Music, Art, 
Languages. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. Year opens Oct 
4, 1911. For circular apply to Miss Lo vise L. NEweE Lt, Prin 
New Jersey, Morristown 


Monteith School 


For Girls. All departments. 
reasonable. Beautiful surroundings. 


Booklet. 
New Jersey, South Orange 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women. In finest residential section of Na 
tional Capital. Two years’ course for High Schooi gradu- 
ates, general and special courses. Domestic Science. Out- 
door sports. $575-$650. E. W. THompson. 

Dist. or Cotum31a, Washington, 1601 Connecticut Ave. 


For Young Ladies wishing to 

Post-Graduate School see and enjoy Washington un- 

der competent chaperonage and refined home surroundings 

Only special studies, and lectures covering all branches in 

English, music, art, languages, domestic science, business. 
Address Mas. 8S. I. MatTtTINnG_y, Secretary. 
Dist. or CotumB1a, Washington, 1954 Columbia Road. 


“1° . ‘Are you having difficulty in 
Girls Boarding Schoo finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you are confuse 1 


For Girls. A Home and Day 


Home Boarding. Terms 
1 hour from New York. 


117 Scotland Road 


There are over 500 schools advertis- 
ing. We can aid you in your choice and selection of a school best 
suited to your needs and purposes. Why not wr‘te us? There 
are no fees for rendering this service. Address 8S. T., Box 45. 

NEw York. (Stat. F), COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 


Schools of Dramatic Arts 


Wa FATTO TUN IMO)D 


ONG 


Dramatic Arts, Musical Gomedy 3° Ser TS er Tor 3 


Now twentieth year at Grand Opera House Bldg., Cor. 
23d St. and 8th Ave., New York. Our Students Stock Com- 
pany and Theatre assure practical training, New York 
Appearances and Engagements, Such celebrities as Mr. 
Wm. Faversham, Gertrude Hoffman, Ethel Levy, Pauline 
Chase, Hattie Williams, Julia Opp, Anna Laughlin, Joseph 
Santly, Barney Gilmore, Mlle. Dazie, etc., taught by Mr. 
Alviene. For information and illustrated booklet of hun- 
dreds of graduates (now on the stage), Address, the SEc- 
RETARY, Suite 5 as above. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


‘DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and 
Companies 


Recognized as the leading institution 


for dramatic training in America 


Board of Trustees 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 

. FROHUMAN JoHN Drew 
GUSTUS THOMAS BENTtTAMWIN F 


CARNEGIE HALL} 
NEW YORK 


ROPER 


For eatalogue and infor- 
mation apply to 
THE SECRETA RY, 
Room 144, Carnegie Hall 
New York 


| 


| 
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MISS BAIRD’S 
Home School for Girls 


65 WEST AVE. 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


One hour from New York City 

and five hours from Boston, via 
N.Y., N. H.,and hartford k. R. 
Country a Ideal environment 
for study and recreation. Eroad 
culture. Real training of body, mind 
and manners Library course ar- 
ranged. The home life is replete with 
ration, t« ng to develop each girl 
tractive member of the 

y and of society. - Separate house for 
er 15. Intermediate, Academic and 


girl 
Superior ad- 


College Preparatory classes. 


vantages in Music, Art and the Languages. 


4 IP 
MISS ELLEN DUTTON TOWNSEND, A.B., Wellesley, Principal 


Farwell Hall 


Board and tuition, $500. eae 
Mrs. Zevia Ropsins, Principal. 


VERMONT, Wells River 


Schools for Boys 


Kearney Military Academy WY ilitery training coun 


bined - with -Acaccmic 
and Business courses devolcys the | ccics and n inds of.boys 
into successful, manly men. We coffer capableinstruction, tlL.or= 
ough equipment, wholescme envircnn.cnt, hcalthful climate, 
moderate prices Send for our beautiful new catalcgue. 
NEBRASKA, Kearney. Harry N. Russe._, Heaamaster. 


(Near Philadelphia). 49th year. Wakes u 
Maplewood Loys to duties of life. College Pregeratert 
and Business. Limited to 40 boys. High moral tone. Ideal home 
life and encouragement. Sanitary buildings. Fine gymnasium, 
Basketball, baseball, etc. Terms $400. Boys under 12 years, 
$50. Send for catalog. J. SHORTIIDGE, A.M., Yale, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Delaware County, Concordville, Box 29. 


“My Son Having 
Failed Completely 


in his preliminary college, 
entered your school, and in one year he covered 
two regular school years of work as is done at 
only passed his examina- 


examinations for 


most schools, and not 
tions easily for college, but also with credit to 
himself and his school.” 

This extract of a letter from the mother of a recent 
student is one of a hundred or more, valued by Mr. Croff, 
showing the high grade of success he has had for twelve 
years. 


The Groff School 


228 West 72d St., New York, 

is ideal and exceptional as a boarding and day school. 

If a boy is bright and wishes to make rapid 
progress he is not held back by reason of any 
other boy, or by the old “grade system.” If he is 
timid or nervous, he is encouraged; if he is care- 
less, interest in his studies is secured; if he does 
not know how to apply himself, he istaught. To 
method of teaching is due the, 
“success 


this individual 
Groff School's 
is what talks.” 
A thoroughly up-to-date 
who do not desire to go to college. 
A most liberal system of athletics, wisely directed. 
All work prepared at the school uncer the direction 
and assistance of expert teachers, unless home work is 
preferred. Reopens Sept. 28th. Call on or address the 
Principal (now at the school), 
JOSEPH C. GROFF (A.B. and of Class 1893, 
U.S. N. A.), 228 West 72d St., New York. 


Office hours, 9 to 4, or by appointment. 
*Phone, 744 Columbus. 


wonderful success, and 


commercial course for boys 


COSMOPOLITAN offers to readers free of expense a unique information service about schools 

















Universities 
VW oa 129th Session be ‘gins Se “ptember 
ashington College 20, 1911. Courses leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of Science degrees. Able 


Professors; well-equipped buildings; healthful location; low 
rates. For further information address 
James W. Cain, LL.D., President. 
MARYLAND, Chestortown. 


Schools for the Abnormal Child 
Miss Copeland's School 


For children of High-Grade Imperfect Development. Kind, 
gentle treatment and personal attention to individual needs 
of each pupil. Speech defects a specialty. 

Susan ELOIst COPELAND. 

New York, Saratoga Springs, 26 Madison Ave. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF face 
Correspondence-Study Dept. 
HOME Cs ee. eoaccey 


students. 


elor’s degree, Elementary courses in many sub- 
ects, others for Teachers, Writers, Accountants, 
inkers, Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 


Ete. Begin any time. 
1gth Year 


U. of C. (Div.G) Chicago. Ill. 










43,970 Appointments were mace to Civil Service places 


during the past year. Excellent 

opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 

persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 

appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. If you desire a posie 

tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full 

information about all government examinations and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.C. 








How Boy’s Letters Pulled 
7>°CODY F $400,000 in One Year 


LET me send you FREE booklet containing 
stories “How Boy’s Letters Pulled $400,000 in 
One Year” and “‘How Gir! Stenographer Learned 
to Manage $100,000-a-year Business,”’ with full in 
formation about my public tion for Office Work- 
ers on Sales Letter Writing, Office Salesmanship, 
Advertising, How to Systematize an Office, etc. 

SHERWIN CODY, 1426 Security Bldg., Chicago. 


» 1 TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


SHOW CARD WRITING or LETTERING by mail 
and guarantee success. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is unequalled because practical, persona! 
and thorough. Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Founder. 


Y DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
DEPARTMENT S. DETROIT, MICH. 


“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind’’ 


You can leain tii > wighsalariec art by mail, We teach be 
engraving in a few months, tha an possible to learn in ye ars 
of apprenticeship. Established 22 years. Hundreds of grad 
uates. Catalogue and sample lesson free. 
REES ENGRAVING SCHOOL, 400 Granite 7 AU _ REES ENGRAVING SCHOOL, 400 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. Rochester, N.Y. 
ofany State. Special offer. Easy 


University Methods 
Theory and Wractice combin- 
ed. Three courses. University, 
Business and Banking Law. terms. Books free. Catalog free 


Indorsed by Bench and Bar. 
Standard Correspondence School of Law, 1467 East 53rd Street, Chicago, Li. 



















Guaranteed to prepare for Bar 





You can easily do it after taking 
our mail course in Higher Account- 
ing and Business Law. You become 
an expert and your employer quick- 
ly recognizes your greater worth to 
him. Our graduates are uniformly 





successful. 
Send today for prospectus. 
The International Accountants’ 
Society, Inc. 
So Journal Bldg. 


a 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Study Apylied Art at home. 
Personal Correspondence System, 
Eminent Instructors. More than twelve 

years successful teaching. Pactical re- 

sults guaranteed. Our studentsin demand by leading 
employers of artists. Applied Art Courses in Commereial 

Drawing, Ilustrating, Teachers Normal, Fashion, Letter- 

a and Art ing and Design, Cartooning, Photo Retouching, Architee- 

rector tural Perspective, Etc. Endorsed by high authorities, 


, Residence an School for Advanced Students, 
Artists’ outfits furnished enroled students. Year Book free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 
















E, 8. Pinswortn 
























641 Applied Art Bldg. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Correspondence 
eon forthe bar. Three 
teenth year. Classes begineach month. Send for catalog 
giving rules for admission to the bar of the several states, 


STUDY _ Hieh-Graie 
irses: College. Post-Grad- 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 


L AW . rand 
and Business L aw. Nine- 
560 Reape r Block, Chic ago 








We can teach you drawing, 
sketching or painting in your leisure hours at your own home by mail. 
You don’t have to be born an artist. We can make you one if you have 
an eye for beauty. Great artists will instruct you and crticise your work. 
We have made succesful artists of several hundred pupils, and can do so 
with you. Write at once for our beautiful book, ‘* How to Learn Art.’ 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 1048, Omaha, Neb, 


At Home by Mail 
age Don’t overlook this oppor- 
overnmen 0S] ions tunity to earn $2,500 to $3.000 
and muvre annually by art work. 








1 I will send you my 84-page book “Advice to 
Stammerers” Free. It explains how I quickly and 
| permanently cured myself. Profit by my expe- 
| rience and write for free book and advice. 

BENJ. N. BOGUE, 
1471 _North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


uu STAMMER 


Attend no stammering school till you get my large FREE 
book and special rate. Largest and best school in the world 
curing by natural method. Write todav. Lee Wells Millard, Pres., 


North-Western Schoo! for Stammerers. Inc.. 906 First St.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story tanght by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 
63 Besse Place, Springfield. Mass. 


SHORT STORIES —Ic. to 5c. a Word 
We sell and syndicate stories and look MANUSCRIPTS on 
commission; we criticize and revise them and tell you 
where to sell them. STORY-W RIT ING and JOURN — 
taught by n nail Send for free booklet. “WRITING FO 
PROFIT; re how. THE NATIONAL PREssS 
ASSOC TA ION, 62 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NENTRILOQUISM 


Learned by any Man or Boy at Home. Smull cost. Send today 
2-cent stam» for particulars and proof. 
O. A. SMITH, ROOM 1662—s23 BIG ELOW | ST., PE ORIA A, ILL. 
































Mr. Feenwein 




















2 ACTRESS 
: OR ORATOR 
Most fascinating, best-paying profession in ‘ion in the world, We teach 
you Dramatic Act, Elocution, Oratory, at your home. A sc cones 
and comprehensive method. Six years successful teaching 
Write for particulars. Book on Stage Life, FREE! 

Chicago School of Elosution, s26 Grand Opera House, Chicago 


School Information 


FRE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools in United States. - 1 ext S 

advice sent free. State kind of school (or camp) wane’ 
AMERICAN (BOARDING) SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIAT ION 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, or 1515, 159-N STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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wY BE A NURSE. 


If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse ana earn 
$12 to $30 a week, we offer you advantages not 
given by any other rchool; the oldest school; lowest 
cost; home study ; five courses from which to choose; 
ron startany time; experienced instructors: 
diploma recognized bv t doctors; NO MORE 
STUDENTS ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROP- 
ERLY TRAINED. Beginners, practical nurses and hospital graduates 
accepted, You are entitled tothe best. Write today for hooklet telling all about 


pursing, sentfree. Chicago School of Nursing, 1204-21E Van Buren St.. Ghicage 


Join the Better Paid Class! 


Young men, learn a profession that is 
clean, fascinating and profitable. Here is 
your opportunity to forge ahead of the medi- 
ocre class. We offer a practical and com- 
plete course in Architectural, Structural 


LZ and Mechanical 


= DRAFTING 


BY MAIL | 
You study from blue-prints of buildingsand ma-| 
a chinery actually being erected. Your lessons ure 
approved by Chicago’s best known architects 
nd engineers. Full or partial courses to fit your need. 
No text-books to buy. We assist you to a position 
when qualified. Reasonable tuition, easy payments. 
Mention cuurse and write for folder today. 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL OOLLEGE 
678 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Bhort resident courses in the same studies at our 
school in Chicago. Low tuition, Day and 
evening classes. Send for catalog O 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Pupils play in Supreme Court and win 
great applause. 


Free lessons in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello. 
One lesson weekly. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
Your only expense is for postage and music, which 
averages abo .t 2 cents a day. Established 1808. 
Thousands of pupils all over the world write, ‘‘ Wish I 
had known of you before.”” Leading newspapers praise 
our pupils’ playing. Copy of newspaper comments, 
booklet and free tuition offer senton request. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 17, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Instruments supplied when needed. Cash or credit. 


“Lam learning to speak French like a 

native, because Lam learning directly Jrom 
a native Frenchm ho talks tome through 
the Language-Phone, My teacher speaks pure, 
polished French, and ungrudgingly repeats 
tt again and again—until J also can speak it 
fluently, ? understand it when heard. The 
ease which I can converse in my 
acquired language surprises both 

elf and my friends.”* 


50 say thousands of Language-Phone users. YOU likewise can learn to 
converse freely in a foreign tongue through the Language-Phone Method. 


French—German—Spanish—Italian 


You an very quickly gain a familiarity with ordinary, necessary con- 
versation, You can learn alsq to read and write the language correctly 
and grammatically. All in just 30 minutes a day hy the 


L Combined with Rosenthal’s 
.anguage-Phone Meth Common Sense Linguistry. 
_ Study with the Language-Phone is a recreation, not a task. The phone 
is ready to ins'ruct you, day or night—for a tew minutes or as long as you 
like—never tires repeating the words and sentences you need to hear. 
Read Prof. Rosenthal’ s explanation, in booklet mailed free on request. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, 815 Metropolis Building, New York 


Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence students hold 
highest records and are most successful in 
passing bar examinations. Leading home 
study law course in America—recognized by 
bench, bar and resident colleges. Our own 
modern texts—lately prepared by Deans and 
Professors from leading university law schools 
—Harvard, University of Chicago, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Leland Stanford, 


and others. We guarantee to coach free any graduate 
failing to pass bar examination. 


We Make Your 
Home a 
University 


Legally trained men achieve the 

greatest success in business and 

nublic life. Abraham Lincoln, 
Edward H. Harriman, Thomas F. Ryan, Robert S. 
Lovett, John ).itchell, Samuel Gompers, John F. Dillon, 
and thousands of our most noted men and lawyers have 
studied law without attending a resident college. 


President Taft Says: 


“Every man who expects to achieve sub- 
stantial success in the business or pro- 
fessional world should be legally trained.” 
DECIDE NOW to study law, and thus make the first 
step toward a great and successful business or pro- 
fessional career. Extremely low cost—easy monthly 
payments. Send Free Coupon for catalog. 


Our Great Offer 


Write at once and learn how tosave over half the cost by 
enrolling now. Greatly reduced scholarships offered at this 
tin e to secure a large enrollment quickly. Wereserveright 
to withdraw offer at any time; be quick, send in coupon 
right away and secure full particulars of the most remark- 
able offer ever made by an institution of learning. 


Special Business Law Course 


for those desiring a knowledge of commercial law. Know 
your rights; keep out of lawsuits. Send coupon today. 
Don’t wait until the offer is withdrawn and it is too late. 


SEND THIS FREE COUPON 
Cut out and mail this coupon 
Today for Free 112-page cata- oo ee OD ay a 


log and-full particulars of our 


great offer to new students. - FREE COUPON 


Don't delay—send at 
once—right now. 
: é LaSalle Extension Univ., 
LaSalle Extension ° Box 1048, Chicago, lll. 
‘ ° 
Gentlemen: Please send at once particu- 
University lars ard complete catalog FREE, regard 
Box 1048 Spe: ial Advertising Scholarships offered iu you 
CHICAGO, 


Department of I 
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f vital interest to every boy and 
7 maninterested in the boy scout ' 
f=-movement. And boys, just 
! think! Each issue has a beauti- 
— illustrated page written by 
l that master of story writers 


Ernest Thompson Seton 


? the chief scout of all boy scouts. In addi- 
— tion, The American Boy has departments of 
y* eleciricity, photography, mechanics, etc, 
/ Stories of travel, history, adventure, etc. all 
beautifully illustrated. It is the best magazine 
for boys in allthe world. Subscribe for it to-day? 


$1 for a whole year 
At the news-stands 10c 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
139 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
SSAA GNTSD NOAA 


The Boys’ Magazine 


SPECIAL OFFER TO BOYS—FPor 25c we will send you Tke Boys’ 
Magazine —the greatest magazine ever published for boys—for 4 months. 
In addition, we iuciude our book entitled 


“50 Ways for Boys to Make Money” 


It tells how any boy without capital may make himself independent 

The Boys’ Magazine sells reguiarly for $1 a year. It contains stirring stories 
of travel and adveuture, etc. Departments of Electricity, Photography, 
Mechanics, Carpentry, Stamps and Coms and the Boy Scouts of Amer ca 
A big athletic dept. edited by Walter Camp isa reguluir feature. Send 
25c today—the offer 1s only open a short time. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., ea 


The Boys’ Magazine at all news-stands, 10c. 


Young Man! Crystallize Ambition! 
Stop wishing—and act! Law is powerful, 
honorable and well-paid. AndourCollege 
Law Course is complete, easily mastere 
ed and highly endorsed, Write for the 
catalogue and “evidence.” Read the 
testimonies of our hundreds of grad- 
uates. Oldest and best. 21 years of 
biggest success. Write now! 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHCOL OF LAW 
222 American Bidg., Detroit. Mich, 
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Original Paonographic Language System 


ENGLISH GERMAN -ITALIAN -SPANISH-FRENCH 


or any other language can be learned quickly 

and easily by the Cortina-Phone Method. 

You learn the foreign language just as 

you learned your mother tongue, by 

listening to it You will find it a 

f pleasure instead of work. 
al a Write for FRIVE booklet today telling 
2hout KASY pvyment plan 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


‘& _ Established 1882. 
& 522 Cortina Bldg.,44 W. 24th St. N.Y. 





ATTN. 
Yacht a2 


We are offering, for a limited time only, 
a complete learn at home course in show card 
and sign writing to those purchasing a trial 
assortment of our new and excellent “Litholia” 
ready to use Colors. ‘This is a great oppor- 
tunity for ambitious persons to increase their 
earning capacity. ©ood show card writers 
earn from $21 to $50 per week. Send 4c in stamps for book- 
lets and complete information. Please rote that the Show 
Card Course is not a book of alphabets, but a thorough course 
ir lettering compiled by an expert New York Show Card 
Artist especially for us. 


LITHOLIA CN. COLOR CO. 
247 West 125th St. New York 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest end ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Cor pany in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without capi- 


tal to become independent for life. Valuable 
Book and full particulars FREE. Write today 


~ NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
BARDEN M27 Marden Bldg., | Washington, D.C. 


Traveling Salesmen 


and Saleswomen Wanted 


Earn While You Learn. We now have on file letters from 
thousands of Wholesale and Manufacturing fi-ms who are anxious 
to employ Salesmen and Saleswomen capable of earning from 
$1,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year and expenses. No former experience 
needed to get cne of these good posi‘ions.. We will teach you to 
be a high grade Salesman or Saleswoman in eight weeks by mail 
and our Free Employment Bureaw will assist you to secure a 

josition where you can earn good wages while you are learnin 
Practical Salesmanship. Write today for full particulars, list o 
ood openings and testimonials from over a thousand persons we 
Fave recently placed in good positions. 
Address, Nearest Office, Dept.105 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago NewYork Kansas City New Orleans Seattle U.S.A. 





Bec mea ser.hed suo Ac “ 
Reo! Estate, Sales, or Advertising Speciziist; Banker, Broker: ( redit Man, ¢ ost or Factors 
Account ot; Merchant; Busine 8 Anthmet cian Individual ma: instruction that wi'! put 
youin the we! -paid class. | ractica! instruction, taught |v yractical nen. ip a practical 
way Freeconsu.tat on Service. Booklet H. des¢ri! ing subje:t interested in cent for the 
asking Universal Business Institute, Inc., Dept. H, 

Fifth Avevue and 23r‘l Street New York. 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tf you will study advertising by mail 
with this school you can positively in 
crease your earning power. Ad writers 
receive from $25 to $100 a week 

Send for our beautiful prospectus ; it tells you how Free. 


Building, Chicage 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, }1'150 Sassan St. New York 


LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easilvlearned trade, tau ght thoroughly by mail. Wewill teac 

the beginner better e) graving than he can gain in years of rigid apprentic hip. 
We will also imnrove the skill of anv engraver. Send for our Ca alc 
The Engravine School. 11 Page Bldg... Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


OU CAS weite A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn 
thoroughly under our perfect method: many selt a 
stories before completing _the cous ‘ — help those wh 
want to sell their stories. rite for particulars. 2 
School of Shorf-Storv Writing. Dert. If. Pace Bide.. Chicago 
; each 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR Learn to draw., We will teacr 
you by mail how to draw 1) Page Bidg 
for magazines and news- Chicago. Lil 
papers. Sevd for Catalog. * 
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The Supreme Authority 


WEBSTERS 
EW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


-THE MerRIAM WEBSTER 


These are only samples Co 
of hundreds of unbiased and intelligent com- 
mendations from the highest sources which 
establish the standing of the New Interna- 
tional as the SUPREME AUTHORITY. 


NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS, Albany. 

“An unsurpassed authority. The Definitions are full 
and exact; the quotations to illustrate the definitions 
numerous and well chosen; the synonyms discriminat- 
ing and accurate, and the entire work stamped with 
industry and learning.” 


7 
DR. C. H. PARKHURST, New York. 
‘An indispensable feature of the library of every 
man who either reads or writes.” 


* 
SIR GILBERT PARKER, Novelist; London. 
““A resource for the mind, and a court of ap- 
peal for the uncertain intelligence. I prize this 
great book with the miser’s regard.” 


* 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, Princeton. 

‘““A most serviceable and trustworthy 
dictionary.” 

NEW YORK SUN. 

‘*‘Not a word or a definition in which 
some change for improvement has not 
been made.”’ 

GET THE BEST. 
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YOU Need oe 


It defines over 400,000 Words; 
more than ever before appeared be- 
tween two covers. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. 


It is the only dictionary with the new 
divided page. A “‘Stroke of Genius.” 


It covers every field of thought, action, 
and culture; an encyclopedia in a single 
book. Type matter equivalent to that of 
a 15 volume set. 
TO KNOW means to WIN SUCCESS. 
Let us tell you about this supreme author- 
ity for all who use English. 


WRITE for specimens of the new divided page, illustrations, etc. 
Mention Cosmopolitan and receive FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


*""Biease send me ‘sample 
Pages, et:. Include a 
set of FREE maps, as Name 
per advt. ia Cos 
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| ON "HEALTH- EAKS— KIq WAN | I ry 

i] MARRIAGE. PARENTAGE 1 HUMAN NATURE ; : 

| A peep into the Mysteries of the IN sr <- eo 
able book is a thought-aw: oe bee ag al i cies Demand rapidly increasing; larger prices being paid, 
asanovel. It contains more truths, comm on-sense, vital facts You can write them; we teach you in 10 easy lessons. Ours 
valuable advice and information than your doctor would give | is the original and only thorough course; graduates selling 
youfor $10 in twosections—240 pages and 4oillustrat’s. Sent their plays. Write now for full details. Address 


|| by mail postpaid on receipt of Price—r1oc. Write TO-DAY. 2) 
||_ Murray Hill Book Co., 120 East 28th St,N.Y. | | Ce oe oie eae cee 











Send Now 

1 year 50c¢ JACK LONDON Sending $1 for sub. says: “You are certainly 

6 mos 25¢ making a noise like a LIVE WIRE. Wecan’t have too many buzz-plows 
like “THE PROPHET AND THE ASS’ turning up the sodden soil of men’s 


minds, Keepit up.” If worth $1 to JACK LONDON this magazine is cer- 
tainly worth 50 CENTS (present price) to you, or 25 CENTS for six months 
trial sub. “A copy of the P. & A. came to me and I read it with AMAZ. 
ING INTEREST,” Prof. K. P. Shedd. ‘* It BEATS THE PHILISTINE to a frazzle,’ 

Orpha Royce. “I like it, I am glad vou have my $1. I want the 
other 11 numbers,” Geo. R. Kirkpatrick, Author ‘““War—W hat For.” 
It’s monthly, illustrated, altogether different. SEND YOUR SUB. NOW to 
G. H. LOCKWOOD, Ed., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Trained Men Wanted 


Every year thousands of good 
jobs are secking trained men 
through the daily press. You won’t 
have to look for a good job if you 
have the necessary training to fill one 
— the job will look for you— 
the ‘‘Help Wanted’’ columns in every 
daily paper prove this. 


Read this special proposition 
which the American School of 
Correspondence has " decided 
to offer every ambitious man: man: 


If you lack the time and money to stop work and take 
acourse in training, the American School will lend you 
the cost of the training you need and let you make 
your own terms about repaying us. 

This is the greatest offer that has ever been made to 
men who have “‘got it in them to make good.””» We have 
studied this matter carefully and know that there are thous- 
ands of men who are capable and ambitious, but simply lack 
the money necessary to pay for their training. These are 
the men we want to belp. 

Check the coupon and send it to us today, 39 we can 
explain fully our ‘“Deferred Tuition Plan.’ 

The American School is an educational institution. It 
does not employ agents, representatives or collectors, Sign- 
ing tbe coupon will not place you under any obligations 
whatever or bring an agent to your door. All business will 
be carried on privately—by correspondence. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Opportunity Coupon 


American School of Correspondence, aes U.S.A. 


Fiease’ send ne your Bulle and advise me how I « 
qualify for the position marke i” 





. Draftsman .....Fire Insurance Eng’r 
Architect Telephone Expert 
Building Contractor Moving Pieture Op’r 
Structural Engineer Book-keeper 

... Civil Engineer -.++..Stenographer 
---Eleetrieal Engineer Accountant 
Elee. Light & Power Supt. Cost Accountant 
ecccee Master Mechanie Ce oe 4 a Publie Ace’nt 
Steam Engineer 
Sanitary Engineer 
Reclamation Engineer 








ness Manager 
» Preparatory 


OCCUPATION scccssecssecece Ooererecesecccccescccess eececcece 
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‘ARNOLD | BENNETT 


Novelist and Philosopher 
| The author of THE OLD WIVES’ TALE and 
several other great novels, and of HOW TO LIVE 
| ON 24 HOURS A DAY and other books of genial 
philesophy is easily the literary discovery of the 





decade. We have just published a booklet con- 
| taining the latest portrait and a character study of 
Arnold Bennett, by Coningsby Dawson, together 
| with an introduction to his works and brief analyses 


| of his books and philosophies. This booklet 
we will be glad to send FREE upon 

| request. All the books of Arnold Bennett may 
be obtained from your bookseller. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 
35 West 32d Street, = = NEW YORK 


A Remarkable 
Newspaper Test 


In San Francisco 


Complete Census of Customers 
Showing Newspapers Read 


For some time past Marks Bros., 
a prominent retail store of San 
Francisco, have through their sales 
force inquired of customers which 
local newspapers were read by 
them. If two or more newspapers 


were read, the first choice was 


asked. 


Here is the result. The table 
below shows the numberof readers 
out of every thousand customers 
interviewed, for each daily news- 
paper of San Francisco. 


The Examiner 
2nd Paper . 
3rd - 

4th - 

Sth 

6th 
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The man with a Wandering Mind can 
never hope to Make Good—he will always be a 
drug on the market—he has too many competitors, 
The great men of all ages are those who acquire the ability to 
concentrate and to memorize. 


You Can Be Trained to Remember Accurately 


In the business battle — matching wits each hour of every day — the 
ability or inability to think on your feet, to remember instantly and 
accurately means gain or loss. To succeed you must be “forget-proof.” 
Just as surely as a poorly organized business can be placed upon a basis 
of perfect systematization and thereby made thoroughly efficient — so 
can your mind be trained and made a classified indexed and cross 
indexed filing system of facts so that you can command, on the instant, 
any thought, fact or argument. 


The Dickson Method of Memory Training Will Do 


® . . 

This for You It will enable you to classify impressions, ideas, names, facts 
and arguments so as to have them ready at a moment’s notice 

at any time. It will train you to think on your feet, to converse in a natural, interesting 
way, to overcome self-consciousness and bashfulness, to acquire easy, logical 
thinking. My course is not a theory, but is purely and absolutely scientific—the result 
of more than 20 years of close, intimate contact with students in schools and colleges 
and searching their developing minds for means of strengthening their memories, 


Absolutely FREE ner clip the coupon and mail it today. 
c 


failures to great successes. You can have this same training. 


Send the coupon today. 
How to Get a Free Copy of This Val- 
uable Book De luxe edition handsomely illustrated, 
4 " Pra 2 Leyes Is exactly 

suited to meet the needs of the man or woman = 

who desires to be a successful public speaker. - = 

The price of this 1911 de luxe editionis Ml 

$2.00. I will, however, present a copy 





Today 








CITY 
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I Want to Send You My Book, “How to Remember,” 


It will explain 
early the course that has raised thousands of men from 
i My free book is the first 
step. Don’t delay. Age, education, vocation or place of residence makes no difference. 


1 Can’t Remember Those New Terms. 
| Know—But Can't Find Exact Word. 
oe What on Earth Did He Say About It? | 


ing! 


tS I SS a 


| A Perfect Memory 
Is the Key to Success 


The mind of the average person is filled with 
thousands of single unrelated ideas which 
waver and fluctuate with every emotion, like 
the billows of the sea. 


My method is highly recom- 
mended by ELBERT HUB- 
BARD, PROF. DAVID 
SWING, and thousands of 
others. Ten minutes a day of 
your spare time will give you 
this training and not interfere 
with your work in any way. 



















Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson 


ierica’s " foremost 
authority on Memory 

Training Public Speak- 
ing, Self Expression, and 

Principal of the Dickson 
Memory School, Auditorium 
Building, Chicago. + 





















Prof. Henry Dickson 
Principal, Dickson School of Memory 
751 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ili. 


Send ee Booklet ‘‘How to Rememt * also 
absolutely free to every student who t 5 en ei i a 
enrolls for my course of memory training [J ‘ow te Speak in Public.” ‘a 
within ten days after reading this offer. g Xe... 3 
Send the Coupon STREET ....0000 
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I introduce to your better acquaintance 
Robert M. LaFollette, Senator from Wis- 
consin. There is no more interesting man 
in political life today—simple, sincere, an 
unselfish and able fighter for the things he 
believes in. Wellington used to ask of a 
man, ‘‘Has he weight?’’ After you have 
reviewed LaFollette’squalities—his sympa- 
thetic intelligence, his wonderful patience, 
his indomitable good humor, his great 
energy, his integrity of mind and character 
—you find that beyond these he has that 


indefinable something which Wellington 
means by ‘‘weight.”’ Argue, attack, 
oppose, assault, condemn; yet there he 1s 
coming right on, fightingand unafraid. And 
moreover he is loved—the Middle and Far 
West call him ‘‘Bob’”’ and it is a word of 


affection. 


THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


The American Magazine, 15c. a copy; $1.50 a year. Crowell Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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What he himself says about 
what he has written for 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


In the preparation of this narrative for the 
American Magazine I have no literary in- 
tent whatsoever. I am not writing for the 
sake of writing, nor for the mere purpose 
of relating the events of my political life. I 
have not yet reached the secluded age when 
a man writes his autobiography for the 
enjoyment the exercise gives him. 

Every line in this narrative is written 
for the express purpose of exhibiting the 
struggle for a more representative govern- 
ment whichis going forward inthis country, 
and to cheer on the fighters for that cause. 
I am completing the preparation of these 
chapters at Washington during the months 
from August to November, 1911, between 
the close of one important Congressional 
struggle and the opening of another. To 
this extent they are written from the field. 

We have long rested comfortably in this 
country upon the assumption, that because 
our form of government was democratic, 
it was, therefore, automatically producing 
democratic results. Now, there 1s nothing 
mysteriously potent about the forms and 
names of democratic institutions that should 
make them self-operative. Tyranny and 
oppression are just as possible under demo- 
cratic forms as under any other. We are 
slow to realize that democracy is a life and 


involves continual struggle. It is only as 
those of every generation who love democ- 
racy resist with all their might the en- 
croachment of its enemies, that the ideals 
of representative government can even be 
nearly approximated. 

The essence of the progressive movement, 
as I see it, lies in its struggle to uphold the 
fundamental principles of representative 
government. It expresses the hopes and 
desires of millions of common men and 
women who are willing to fight for their 
ideals, to take defeat if necessary, and still 
go on fighting. 

Fortunes of birth, temperament and 
political environment have thrown me into 
this struggle, have made me in some degree 
a pioneer in the progressive movement. | 
am therefore writing my own story in 
these pages, because I believe this to be 
the best means of mapping out the whole 
field of conflict and exposing the real 
character of the enemy. 

I shall give as faithful an account as I 
know how of political events in which I 
have participated, and I shall characterize 
the strong men whom I have known, and 
especially I shall endeavor to present those 
underlying motives and forces which are 
often undiscerned in American politics. 


The American Magazine, 15c. a copy; $1.50 a year. Crowell Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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versal History 
SHIPPED 


FREE 


Shipped free—yes, free 
by the American Underwriters 
Corporation to show you the 


greatest book bargain ever known—an unparalled offer caused by failure of a big publisher. 
We are not allowed to publicly quote the low price at which we are offering this superb library because 
it would injure future sales. But we will dispose of the few sets—all bright and new—which have 
fallen into our hands at an unheard of figure. Send the free coupon for full particulars. We will 


quote our price only in direct letters. 


AN OFFER NEVER APPROACHED BEFORE! 


This is one of the greatest of all offers. We ask all readers of this magazine to send the free coupon at 
once. We wish we could tell you the price right here, but the publishers who own the plates will not allow us 
to do so. You can see how the naming of the price on a few sets which we were fortunate to get would make future sales at the regular 
price almost impossible. But do not neglect to fill out and send us the free coupon and let us quote you this price in a personal letter. 


The Library of Universal History is the most famous work of its kind ever written. Its name is a household 


word in both this country and Europe. One quarter of a million sets have been sold. It is probable that you know already that the Library 
of Universal History stands alone—at the top of all History ever written. By historians, educaturs, and the greatest universities and institutions 
of learning, everywhere, the Library of Universal History is unhesitatingly recognized as the one final and indisputable aut .ority. 

Everyone wants some history in the home, and this is the one big opportnity to secure the greatest histury at a price you could scarcely 
believe pussible. There is not one single home in all the land where there are children which should be without a history. All, to become good 
citizens, must read a good history. Historical study is the basis of all that is sturdy and patrictic in America. History fixes 
ambition. It broadens the mind. It inspires the unworthy to womhiness. It prods the timid to heights of glory. History must be read or a nation 
slips into decadence. We know that all people will read some history of the world. | We now offer to put into your hands the very best history, 
the one true, accurate and reliable history at the most sensational sacrifice price. Do not fail to send the free coupon. Send it today. 


15 Magnificent Volumes FREE We Will Send 
Printed In a Splendid De Luxe Edition These Free 
If You Write Now 


The Library of Universal History is the life story of the human race 
from the earliest dawn of history down to the present day, told in 
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such vivid, compelling fashion, that your attention is riveted and 



























































held more strongly than by the most powerful novel The descriptive powers displayed are > . 
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modern world pass before you in one great, gorgeous pageant, 
Ye an know the great men an the wirriors of all the ages, the colossal and world 
fig'ires of all times, as you know the rulers and statesmen of to-day. Mail 





sion of Constantine. Many 
other stirring historical scenes. 
@ Send the coupon below. You 
are under no obligations at all. 























coupon now—do not delay. 


Send This Free 
Coupon Today 


Find out about this tremendous offer. Mail the coupon at once, and we will 


send vou positively free and prepaid, a genuine profile map of the Panama 


Canal, showing all cuts, locks and dams We will also mail .ou a genuine, colored territorial 
re of President Taft and genuine 















2. map of the United States We will send you, too, an art photo-grav 
%,. photo-gravures of some of the most stirring events of history, including Perry's great victory on lake 
< S. Erie, the Conversion of Constantine, the wonderful Sphinx of Egypt. the Israelites Being Led Into 
% Captivity, Hannibal in Battle and many other wonderfully interesting views We vill also send 





S. you genuine’ sample pages of the Library of Universal History and quote you the wonderful price 
. which we formerly have explained we could not name here We will send ail of these free and 
without any obligations on vour part. You do not need to buy anything But if you ever 

expect to have a great world’s history in \ our home, do not let this opportunity go by. Post 
¥ a yourself on the greatest history offer ever made. Remember. we have 
oe) A » atewsets. Do not be afraid to send the coupon because no agent 
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Special Features 
Topical Index 
in which you can tind instantly 
any des een ge in the p-ays 
and poem: 
Critical Comments 
on the pays and cuoaracter 
They are selec'ed from the 
writings of wor d-famed Shake- 
spearean scholars. 
Glossaries 
A p me 
; bt- 
Two Sets of Notes 
One for th renerai reader and a 
upplementary set for students 
ieenan 
These give a condensed story of 
each piay. 
Study Methods 
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HAKESPEARE — Shakespeare, who delighted 


KJ and inspired Edwin Booth—Shakespeare, about whose Hamlet more 
books have been written than about any historical figure that ever lived 
Shakespeare, the greatest literary heritage of the English- 
occupies a throne apart 


Abraham Lincoln 


“ec 


Shakespeare who 
in the ideal and immortal kingdom of 


speaking world 


supreme creative art, poetic genius, 
and dramatic truth’’— Shakespeare 


you must have. 


Fashions in literature change; books 


come and go; Shakespeare abides. A 
set of the BOOKLOVERS EDITION means a small invest- 
ment with lifetime returns of profit and pleasure. 


Booklovers Edition 


40 Handy Volumes (7 x 5 in.)—7,000 Pages—400 Illustrations 
**Every Word Shakespeare Wrote’’ 


The BOOKLOVERS is admittedly the best Shakespeare for the general reader—for 
those who have no opportunity to make Shakespearean scholarship their aim, but 
who do desire to read the plays with the fullest understanding. It is absolutely 
complete and unabridged. Each volume contains a complete play and all the notes, 
etc., that explain that play. These notes are the most complete and valuable ever 
offered to Shakespeare readers. The simplicity and clearness of this edition will ap- 
peal to every intelligent reader. The mere handling of these volumes affords a keen 
sense of satisfaction. There are 40 dainty volumes of great beauty, 7 by 5 inches (just 
the size for easy handling), 7,000 prges in all; handsomely and durably bound in cloth 
and half-leather, with abundant illustrations, including 40 frontispieces in full colors, 
This is the ‘‘last word”’ in Shakespeare editions for general use. A Western school 
principal well said: “If a friend should desire to make me a present of a fine Shakespeare 
and allow me to select the edition, I should beg hi.n to give me the BOOKLOVERS.” 


Entire Set Sent Fre ree for Inspection 


No Money Now 
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Tf you will fill out and promptly re 
be glad to send you omen e forty-volume set o 
for your inspection, all charges paid. We ask for no 
time for a careful examination of the set in your owr 









the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE is without a pec er, retain possessi 
and send us only $1.00. The balance may be paid at the rake of $2.00 a m 
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til the purchase price 
decide not to retain the books, they may be sen 
is no expense and no risk on your part. 


Send the Coupon Now 


It Will Cost You Nothing 


The 
University 

Society 
New York 





our expense. 













You may send, prepaid 
for my examination.a set of 
the BOOKLOVERS SHAKE- 
SPEARE in half-leather bind- 
4ng at your special pri f $31.00. 


If the books are satisfac I shall 





so as not to miss this 
BOOKLOVERS 


now for 


Fill out and mail this coupon now, 
chance. The regular agent’s price of the 
EDITION has been $58.00. You can get a set 




















wai se and have the privilege of paying for it in small pay you $1.00 within five days after 
mont a Many bargain hunters respond their receipt, and $2.00 each month 
to our advertisements, and in order to avoid possi- thereafter for 15 months. If they are not, 






ble disappointment, we urge you to forward the 
coupon at-once. The coupon is not an order in 
any sense; but simply a request for inspection. 
It does not obligate you in any way. 


The University Society 
44-60 E. 23d St., New York 


I shall notify you. 
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McCLURE’S FOR NOVEMBER 


Detective Burns’ Stories 
By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


“One Burns Detective Story in Every Number 
of McClure’s for 1912” 


HROUGHOUT the coming year Detective William J. Burns will 

continue to relate in McCLurRE’s the stories of his most interesting 
cases. The midwinter numbers of the Magazine will tell the great story 
of Burns’ work in detecting the government land frauds. 


“A New Conscience and 
an Ancient Evil’’ 


By JANE ADDAMS 


N November Miss Addams begins her great 

series upon the oldest and most perplexing prob- 

lem of civilization, written out of long experience 

and long study. There is in it all the wisdom and 

sadness of Miss Addams’ great life-work at Hull- 

House. Her purpose in writing it was purely utilitarian: to help the 
working-girl, to ask for her such protection as civilization must give her 


for its own good, to plead for youth and its struggle in great cities. 
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McCLURE’S FOR NOVEMBER 


OWEN JOHNSON’S GREAT SERIAL 
“STOVER AT YALE” 


~ 


The second instalment of the first great story of American college life 
appears in the November issue of McCtiure’s. Owen Johnson, the 
author of the widely read Lawrenceville school-boy stories, has taken 
Dink Stover, ‘‘The Varmint” of the preparatory school, through college 
and told the story of his experiences there. A stirring novel, the story 
of a man in the making. 
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N any group of big business men—or of leading professional men of today, 
there will be found two or three in five who are owners of The New In- 
selected it because of its clearness, its 


ternational Encyclopzdia, having 
comprehensiveness, its accuracy, and the instant availability of its contents. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


70,000 Articles Over 20,000 Illustrations 


THE NEW 


22 Volumes 


More biz men in business and the professions would own The New International 
if they knew of its merits. This advertisement will offer some the opportunity 
to find out. The product of America’s oldest standard publishing house and 
an example of advanced methods of encyclopedia building, The New Inter- 
national is constructed to meet the needs of busy, successful men. Each of its 
70,000 articles is authoritative and complete, written by an authority and ap- 
proved by other authorities before being accepted for publication. The language 
is plain and concise—the articles arranged with a special view to quick reference. 


SEND FOR OUR 80-PAGE BOOK 


This coupon will bring it. ‘It will tell you all about The New Iniernational. 
Gives complete articles, specimen pages, maps, etc. Worth having in itself. 


Investigate the merit of ALL Encyclopaedias : you will decide on The New International 
DODD, MEAD & CO., “8EoyAzem 
. ey New York City 
USE THIS COUPON TO WRITE FOR BOOK 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


HE dramatic intentness of 

interest and the strength 

of the characters in the 
above picture can be compared 
only to Rembrandt's great 
masteipiece ‘ The Syndics of 
the Drapers.”” In fact the above 
is not unlike Rembrandt's great 
painting in many ways. The 
picture is from H. J. Marlatt’s 
painting, “The Man Who 
Knows,” and we have repro- 
duced this painting in 10 colors, 
size 18 in. x 28 in., suitable 
for framing. 

Cosmopolitan readers may 
have it for a limited time for 
27c to cover postage and other 
expenses. But to the general 
public the price is $1.C0. It 
is well worth hanging in the 
school, home, private office or 
public librarv. 


151 Cos. 


Send me at once, without obligation or expense, your 80-page book about The New International Encyclopeedia. 
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AHERE is nothing so stimulating 


ae to the jaded nerves as the weird 
strains of impassioned martial music. 


Thecrash of the attack—the desperate resistance—the clattering, 
clanking rush of cavalry—the resounding deep-throated song of 
the artillery—the sharp staccato rattle of musketry—the clash of 


steel on steel—the mad melodious cheer of victory. 

All of these minor motifs woven together in a cloth of inspiring heart- 
throbbing melody, lies dormant in your piano until wakened into life by the 
wonderful Tel-Electric Piano Player. 

None but the world-famed virtuoso, and he only in his most brilliant mo- 
ments, can equal its exquisite interpretation of the varied masterpieces of the 
great masters of harmony. 

From the thundering call to arms to the drowsy lullaby, the repertory of the 


Tel-Electric Piano Player 


is remarkably complete. The man-constructed “mind” of this marvelous 
instrument expresses perfectly every shade of meaning—every haunting 
thread ef melody motif—yet at the touch of a lever it is entirely under yout 
control, for your individual interpretation. 


Exclusive Tel-Electric Features 


I: can be attached to any piano. It requires Any piano with a Tel-Eleciric attached 
no pumping. costs less than a player-piano of the same grade 

It plays from the keys but does not obstruct Its music rolls are indes:ructible but cost 
the Keyboard. Electric current unnecessary. no more than others. 

It enables you to play your piano from a It is wonderful. It is perfection. 
distance. Send for catalog. 


Set of four beautiful photogravures, like above illustration, size 11x15, 
suitable for framing, will be sent prepaid for ten cents in stamps 


| Ghe Tel~ Electric Company. 


BRANCHES EL~ELECTRIC BUILDING GENCIE 
299 Fifth Avenue. in 2 


New York City 
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‘HAVE You A LITTLE ‘FAIRY’ IN YOUR HOME?" 


i 


7 







That Oval Shape 


of Fairy Soap makes it fit the hand—it’s handy to (x 
handle. So much more satisfactory than the awkward  \\&, 


oblong bar! Fairy Soap quality is well known to Fairy ‘S=< 
users. To others, a test will prove it best. Though / =) 
Fairy Soap sells for 5c a cake, you can buy no better yj) 
A. Ge soap at any price. Fairy is the peer of all soaps § 

i for toilet and bath. 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY Y 
CHICAGO gk 





Send 10 cents, stamps, for copy of Fai bank’s “Juvenile History of the United States”— , n 
Intere_ting, instructive, illustrated by Denslow. Address, The N. K. Fairbank Company, Department B, Chicago, 1. 
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Mrmours 
1912 ART CALENDAR OFFER 


To our now quite famous gallery of beauty will be added the new 1912 
Series of American Girls. Contributing to this superb collection are 
four of America’s leading artists—Stanlaws, Flagg, Gilbert and Hutt, 
These masters of pastel and water color portray the American girl in 
her various types of beauty—her fascinating loveliness, her coquetry, 
her earnest dignity, her pensive sweetness. Each is a study in 
expression—each a striking creation of a master brush. Every year 
many thousands eagerly await the announcement of the Armour 
Calendar. The new series is entitled ‘‘ Which?’’ with appropriate 
verses by W. D. Nesbit. ‘‘A Calendar of Sentiment”’ will attract an even greater 

host of admiring friends. 
HOW TO GET IT—Send us 4c in stamps with one blue coupon from a box 
ART PROOFS FOR FRAMING. We have reproduced a limited number 
of these drawings on extra size paper with all printing omitted. These are ideal 





of Armour's Bouillon Cubes; or send 25c in stamps and we will send calendar. 
for framing. We will send the one you select, prepaid, for 25c, or the set, with 
a calendar, for $1.00. Address Cal. Dept. No. K, U. S. Yards, Chicago. We make 
this offer to better acquaint you with 


MArmours Bouillon Cubes 


An Armour Bouillon Cube in a cup of hot water, dropped in like a lump of sugar— 
and you have a drink that braces you up instantly. Invigorating and satisfying. 


Bouillon made this way is just the finest thing in the world for you before going 
to bed. Induces sleep—brings the sand man quickly. It’s a splendid pick-me-up 
any hour of the day. Dispels chills. 
And in Armour’s you have a 
Bouillon Cube that can’t be im- 
proved upon. Made of the finest 
materials and delicately seasoned. 
The quality of these cubes finds 
TAREE 08 OF XTRA cra outward expression in the dainty 
> ONS Fates oee$ x SEAsSone ee paraffine wrapper that protects each 
qaraserac cons 5 cube from contamination. Your 
grocer and druggist have them. 


ARMOUR -*: COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


PETA Fs 
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ited dha tae 
This genuine 
Victor- Victrola 
for $15 





e. e ] 
Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Equipped with all the latest Victor improvements, including Exhibition | 
sound box, tapering arm, “goose-neck’’, ten-inch turntable and concealed ] 
sound-amplifying features. 
; ra 
Other styles of the Victor-Victrola $50, $75, $100, $150, $200, 
$250. Victors $10 to $100. 
0 
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The fact that this instrument 
bears the famous Victor trademark 
and is a genuine Victor-Victrola 
guarantees to you the same high 
quality and standard of excellence 
so well established and recognized 
in all products of the Victor Com- 
pany. 

There is no reason on earth 
why you should hesitate another 
moment in placing this greatest 
of all musical instruments in your 
home. 

All we ask is that you go to 
any music store and hear this new 
Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Parvin 7 os U.S. he 
Berliner Gramo e Co., Mo sal. Canadian Di 
Always use Victor Records played with 
Victor Needles—there is no other 
way to get the unequaled Victor tone 
Victor Needles 6 cents per 100; 60 cents per 1000 


New Victor Records are on sale 
at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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ISING OUT of the semi-arid regions of the 

Pacific Slope, at the magic touch of irriga- 
tion, a giant industry has sprung into world- 
wide prominence — which, while it is yet 
young, offers exceptional opportunities for 
you to better your condition. 


If you are weary of the city and crave 
personal freedom, or desire a business which 
will make you financially independent and 
afford an opportunity to spend the rest of your days in peace and 
comfort, then investigate the 


Wonderful Apple Orchards on the Pacific Slope 


Such perfect fruit, such enormous yields, such high prices, such big returns for 
investment of capital and labor are elsewhere unknown. 

Several conditions found only in the few protected valleys of the Northwest explain 
it—(1) The soil itself, which by expert analysis is shown to be marvelously fertile--- 
(2) Irrigation, which has worked wonders—(3) Altitude, lonz sunshiny days, cool 
nights, bountiful water supply—(4) Freedom from destructive frosts—wormy fruit and 
crop failures unknown—this, in brief, is the secret of the solid, highly colored, fine- 
flavored apples which have made Bitter Root Valley famous. 


A Gigantic Industry 


which is so safe and substantial, that canitalists, encouraze1 and assisted by the 
United States Government, have expended millions of dollars in providing extensive 
and complete irrigation systems, and the apple growers of tie Northwest are now re- 
ceiving more than twenty-five millions of dollars in cash annually for their crops. 


Wonderful Profits from Bitter Root Orchards 


Fancy McIntosh Reds brought $4.00 per box in the Eastern markets last year; the 
average price was $1.50 per box, net, in the Valley. 

The famous Bing and Lambert Cherries grow in Bitter Root 
else and bring as high as sixty cents a pound in Eastern markets. 
yield as high as 300 pounds of fruit 

J. B. Taylor, a grower in the district 





Valley as nowhere 
Single cherry trees 


last season netted $9,633.95 on 21 acres of 


fruit. Others did similarly well. 
Profits are greatly increased by poultry raising, truck farming, bee keeping, etc 
Big yields of other fruits, vegetables and grains are easily obtained on these 


lands. J. F. Sullivan received $11,400 from potatoes grown on 40 acres last year. 


Handsome Income for Life from 10 Acres 


A Bitter Root apple orchard bears commercially in its fifth year. 
Ten acres, fully developed, will return you during early maturity, 
strictly net, a profit of from $2000 to $5000 yearly. Beginning with the 
tenth year from planting, judged by experience of others, 10 acres will 
net you an income of $5000 yearly. 

If you have a fair-sized income now and are willing to improve 
condition, you do not need capital to pos- 
ess one of these big-paying orchards. 


your 
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We Will Finance You 
Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Comy 


financially; its 
has already paid for your orchard—planted ar 
you th 
with five 


rfl 
Phe 


take possession 








ds and irrigation svsten 





money, so tg speak—and is now waiting for 


to ten years to pay for your land. 


You Pay Part—the Orchard Pays the Rest 








ited capital, it is able to offer you terms 


ld 


Because our company has ur 
her orchard companies could not even 


and conditions of payment whi 
contemplate. 





Those not desiring to complete payments until trees come into bearing 
the fifth year, can arrange special terms to spread the payments over 
eight to ten years on such a basis that the crops pay all installments 
after the fifth year in addit to a handsome yearly income. Don't 


fail to-investigate this proposit 








It should appeal to every intelligent person who is willing to increase 
his income by participating in the enormous profits of this great orchard 
industry on a sound, business-like basis. 


Here’s Our Liberal Proposition 


We will sell you a 5-acre tract or a 10-acre tract or a 40-acre tract if 
you want it. 

We will sell, for you to cultivate, undeveloped land of the same high 
quality as we develop for our customers; or— 

We will enter into a binding contract, backed by substantial guar- 
antees, to provide expert horticultural care and assume all responsibility 
of cultivation and irrigation for five years, until the trees come into bear- 
ing, or, if you are interested only as an investor, and do not care to occupy 
the land, you can provide perpetual care after 5 years for a percentage of 
the net profits. 


Greatest Land Values in Bitter Root Valley 

Our price of $500 per acre, for a planted, growing orchard, including 
scientific care for five years, is 25 to 60% lower than can be found for 
similar orchards anywhere in the Northwest, even in less desirable regions, 








Therefore, the net profits and increase in values will be 


} that much higher than you can realize in any other district. 
| Our orchard tracts are the best situated as to city 
advantages, schools, universities, churches and amuses 





ments. Big game abounds in the adjacent mountains, 
fine fishing is found in the waters of the valley. 


le climate of 
hine is enjoyed nearly 





Bitter Root Valley enjoys the 

the Pacific Slope. Delightful 

300 days in the year. alley is free from dust 

storms and extremes of temperature. It is the ideal 
valley for health and apple growing. 








Write to-day for our free illustrated book. Get the tacts 

bout this wonderful industry. 
The information we offer 
help to solve the problem « 


health, happiness and prosperity f 





Write to-day before the ‘price of these lands advances and makes them 


more difficult to secure than now—when ut oO easy. 


Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Company 
Suite 847-851, First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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URNITURE of our manufacture is 


constantly being used as a standard 
of comparison by dealers everywhere. To be “as 
good as Berkey & Gay” seems to be the final word. 


UR Flanders for the dining room, library, den and 
hall has, with its splendid designs of the seventeenth 
century and its soft, quiet tones, brovght back the use of 
Oak, which during the past few years has been so cheap- 
ened and abused, both in finish and design. 


AK is our most beautiful American wood and when handled as we 
handle it, is worthy of finding a place in the best of homes. It is 


For Your Children’s Hetrlooms 


OUR dealer will tell you that our im- OU will enjoy reading our de luxe 
press and influence is traced through book, ‘‘Character in Furniture,’’ 
the past half century of furniture which gives the history and meaning 
making in America. Until we began of period pieces and is of as great value to 

















making furniture in Grand Rapids, people 
got their good furniture from Boston and 
New York. Other furniture makers will 
tell you that we practically developed the 
art and industry which is now so great. 

With our splendid book of direct pho- 
togravures and with the display upon his 
floors, our dealer in your locality will en- 
able you to select from our complete line 
of more than 2,000 pieces. The book is 
not a catalog. Our furniture is too good 
and too beautiful to be pictured that way. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


161 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 






When you write, please 


you as would be a book on oriental rugs, 
for example. This book is illustrated by 
Rene Vincent and shows our furniture in 
real life. It is an expensive publication for 
us, but fifteen two cent U.S. stamps brings 
it to you by return mail. If you ask, we will 
also send you the famous 
Eugene Field poem, ‘‘In 
Amsterdam,’’ which 
mentions us. It is done / 
in colors and makes a 
charming word picture. 


This is the inlaid mark of 
honor that is in or on 
every Berkey & Gay piece 


mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Adler — Rochester 
Clothes 





Pride Before Profit 


A Tribute to Certain Worthy Clothiers 
here are’more than a thousand clothes manufacturers in the United States 
More than ten thousand merchants sell their product.Of these, acertain. number 

put pride before profit in clothes: 

Are you dealing with one of these merchants?Are you getting the best’clothes yout 

money will buy? Ifnot,it’s time you knew something of the shop near you where are sold 


ADLETe-ROCHESTER-CLOTHES 


This famous make is the product of the finest tailoring institution in the world—a 
model plant where master craftsmen work with health and happiness, sunlight and 
fresh air, for helpers. 


The result is that Adler-Rochesters are as fine mens clothes as can be pro- 
duced. Yet they sell at prices no greater than those you have always paid for’ 
good clothes 






The address of your AdlerRochester merchant accompanies The Book of Mens 
Fashions—areal authority on style.This is sent free on request. Simply ask for 


Edition. H. 


= L. ADLER. DROS. £/CO.—ROCHESTER,N:¥. ___—— 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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You, 


MADAM, are 


only interested in the 
results you can obtain 


from flour. 


The guaranteed Occident 


four is offered to you 
on a plan that safe- 
guards your interests 
while you are making 
a test of its superiority 
over all other. flour. 


Suara inteed 


Eee 


en You write, please 


FLOUR 


We pant to you that you 
can bake lighter, more tender, 
deliciously flavored loaves of 
bread—-whiter, flakier — biscuits 
and more delicious cake and 
pastry from a bag of Occident 
Flour than from any other brand. 
Costs More—Worth It 

Ask your grocer to explain the 
Money-back plan under which 
Occident is sold. 

Send for our booklet—** Betier Baking” 

—for North—FEast—West—South. 


Russell- Miller Milling Co. 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 





» mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Something Good 
in the Pantry! | 


Always ready to serve instantly from the package without cooking. 


— 


Delicious, appetizing 


Post Toasties 





Thin bits of corn toasted to a delicate light 
brown. 


To be eaten with cream and a sprinkle of 
| sugar —sometimes crushed fruit — either way 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Trinidad Lake—the never-failing source of asphalt-supply for Genasco Roofing 


Time-and-weather test is the /*ea/ 


roofing test. 


You want to be sure defore you buy that your roofing 
will stand this vital test. The only way you cax be 
sure is to know what the roofing is made of. 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is free from mystcry and decep- | 


tion. It has the life that only 
natural asphalt can give roofing 
to make it thoroughly and per- 
manently waterproof. 


The natural oils in Trinidad 


out of Genasco like the volatile 
oils in artificial asphalt roofings. 
which leave them to. crack. 
crumble, and leak. 

Genasco Roofing resists 
rain, snow, sun, wind, heat. and 


Lake Asphalt give it this resist- | cold—and it lasts. 


ing life; and they do not dry 


The Kant-leak Kleet not only makes seams absolutely water-tight without cement 
—it prevents nail-leaks, and gives the roof an attractive finish. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco mineral or smooth surface Roofings with Kant-leak 
Kleets packed in the roll. Fully guaranteed. Write us for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


Cross-section Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
SS Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


eS 7 = — Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 


Ses Pesidad Lake Asphalt 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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MERICA has had two 
A Big Bens. — Big Ben the 
first said ‘‘Early to bed 
and early to rise, makes a man 


healthy, wealthy and wise.”’ 


Big Ben the second is helping 
us keep this injunction. He 
is relied on by men who follow 
Franklin’s advice to plow deep 
while sluggards sleep.—‘‘Better 
late than never say men—better 
never late’’ says Big Ben. 


be Big Mem, 
- Big Berm 


MORIN = 


Big Ben is a long-lived and 
punctual sleepmeter for early 
risers. 


He is mounted in a heavy, massive, 
triple plated case. His keys are big, 
handy, easy to wind. His face frank, 
open, easy to read. He is strong, sizable, 
handsome. —If he’s oiled every other year 
there’s no telling how long he will last. 

A community of clockmakers stands back 
of him—Westclox, La Salle, Illinois. Tf you 
cannot find him at your jeweler, a money 
order addressed tothem will bring him to you 
express charges prepaid. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers. 


Three Dolla,s in Canada. 


When you write, please mention the 
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Thirty-two years ago the Wizard of Menlo Park dreamed his great dream which has now 
come true — Electric Light for Everybody. 


Edison’s Dream Comes True 


Edison puta little paper horseshoe 
filament, that he had carbonized, 
into a glass bulb and pumped out the 
air. Next he passed a current of 
electricity through this horseshoe. 


The Dream 
As it glowed white hot, lighting up 
the darkened room, another light 
glowed in his face, for he saw the 
revolution that tiny bulb would bring 
about in the world’s sunless hours. 


The Revolution 

After a quarter century another 
invention in electric lamps revealed 
the dawn of a-new era in electric 
lighting—unseen in the dreams of 
anyone—except Edison. 

This was the Tungsten filament 
lamp which—instead of the original 
16 candlepower—gave actually 80 
candles of light from the same 100 
watts. 


Edison’s Original 
Lamp Invented 
32 Years Ago. 


Latest Edison 
Mazda Lamp with 
Non-fragile 


Filament. 


This lamp almost materialized the 
Dream—but the filament was brittle 
—and the cost was high. 

Both these obstacles are now 
cleared away. First, a brilliant in- 
vention has resulted in the produc- 
tion of a drawn wire stronger than 
steel. This wire is used to make the 
filaments in Edison Mazda lamps. 


The filament or ‘‘burner’’ in Edi- 
son Mazda lamps is so sturdy that 
hundreds of thousands are in use 
under severe and trying conditions, 
even for lighting railway trains and 
automobiles. 


Next—of prime importance—the 
full advantage of the General Elec- 
tric Company’ s reduced cost of man- 
ufacture has been givento the public. 


And the present price of the per- 
fected Edison Mazda lamp is about 
one-half that of the first, brittle 
tungsten lamp. 


The Dream Comes True 


So, with lower cost anda better lamp, Edison’s dream of the Sun’s Only Rival 


has come true. 


Now, you can have Electric Light in your home, office, store, factory—at a price 


you have been waiting for, if you use the latest invention 


made only by the General Electric Company. 
Buy these Lamps and see how Edison’s Dream has come true for you 
Sold by Electric Light Companies and Dealers everywhere. 


-Edison Mazda lamps, 


Main Lamp Sales Office: Harrison, N. J. 
Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and 33 other large cities. 


@) General Electric Company 


Look for this General Eleetrie 
Monogram, the Guarantee of 
Exeellence on Everything 
Electrical. (3162) 


Look for this General Electric 
Monogram, the Guarantee of 
Excellence on Everything 
Electrical. 
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**The 
Ostermoor 
Smile’’ 
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OMORROW morning, as you go forth to 
business or shopping, note the faces you meet. 
Some of them wear a tired look; on the others you 
see the glisten of freshness— the Ostermoor Smile! 
Whence came that smile? It is simply the natural 
bubbling over of restored strength and reinforced 
nerves that follow a night’s complete rest on an 
Ostermoor Mattress. 


One can just fée/ the Ostermoor drive away fatigue and 
bring refreshment in its place. This is comfort, indeed, 
and it will last for generations. You must have seen 

the letters published in our recent advertisements 

which proved that Ostermoors have given this 

kind of service from five years up to half a 


century, and are sti// giving it. You can read these letters —and get much valuable information about 
mattresses and about sleep, if you 


Write for 144-Page Book and Samples—Free 


Let those who have nothing else to offer take up This process is exclusively Ostermoor. That is 
your time by telling how they make ‘‘mattresses.’” why the Ostermoor has that fluffy, downy softness— 
We're most interested in making comfort. Every with the necessary resiliency and permanency—and 
one knows that we perfected the wondrous process why imitations haven’t. The Ostermoor is abso- 
of interweaving thousands of filmy layers of fine lutely clean, germ-proof, dust-proof, vermin-proof 
cotton into a single Ostermoor, instead of packing and never needs re-making. 
it in in bulk. The Ostermoor is 4ui/t—not stuffed. The book—stand up—get a postal—mail it. 


MATTRESSES COST 
xpress Prepaid 
Best Blue and White Ticking 
4'-6"—45 lbs, 
4'.0"—40 ** 
3'.6"—35 ** 


8.35 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts, 50c extra. 
lust - proof, satin - finish 
ticking, $1.50 more. 
trench mercerized Art 
© Twills, $3.00 more. 


Ostermoor'lo. 


“*Built—not Stuffed”’ 


Yes, there are imitations, dozens of them. You'll 
find many stores more anxious to sell them because 
they makea bigger profit. But you want the Oster- 
moor—and wouldn’t you like to see the Ostermoor 
Smile ripple over your breakfast table tomorrow 
morning? 

Don’t buy the “just-as-good.” Our trade-mark 
is your guarantee. When necessary, we ship mat 
tresses express prepaid, on thirty nights’ free trial, 
same day your order is received. Money back if you 
wantit. Get the Book: 

that’s Important! 


Ostermoor & Co., {11 Elizabeth St., New York ““Built—Not Stuffed” 


Canadian Agency : Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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How to Save From 


$1. to $2.50 


At the end of this month, the subscription pnice 
of Good Housekeeping advances to $1.50 a year. 
For the present the priceis $1. Now is the time to 
order. If you subscribe today, each subscription will 
save you 50 cents, and by subscribing 2, 3, or 5 years 
in advance, you will be saving from $1 to $2.50. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is more than a magazine that merely entertains—it is a real 
_ companion and help to the woman whois in 
SA " charge of the home—or wants to be. Its fiction 
ke is pre-eminently the best. Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins and Howard Chandler Christy have made 
the latest novel, “Pleasures and Palaces,” simply superb 
It begins in the October issue. Christy's portrait of the heroine 
is reproduced herewith. There are many other features just 
as good. It has the best recipes, menus and housekeeping hints 
that money can buy. There are pages of fashions and em- 
broidery news, as well as departments for the children, and 
news articles that will appeal to the husband and father as 
strongly as they do to you. Good Housekeeping is the most 
practical and helpful magazine published. . 

This month Good Housekeeping will cost you only $1, next 
month $1.50. Remember you can save from $1 to $2.50 by 
ordering 2, 3 or 5 years in advance today. Doso. Use the 
coupon herewith. All remittances are mailed at our risk. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


ae 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Herewith I enclose $ ..,.for which please send me Good House- 


keeping Magazine for years in accordance with your special offer 


to Cosmopolitan readers. 


Name 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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3 out your‘evengngs 
What are you going to do this evening? One can’t always 


“go out”—it gets tiresome. Not much “news” in the papers. Talk with 


the folks? It’s all been said before, anyway; so what's the use? “How do you spend 
your evenings? What does your family do? 


If you only had a player piano—an Apollo, for instance! Then, instead 
of thumbing over magazine ads, for lack of something better to do, you could be enjoying the 
best kind of piano music— refreshing your brain and entertaining the family at the same time. 


You'll soon get so you'll look forward to homecoming and the Apollo. 
You'll see the influence the Apollo Player Piano will have on the musical development of your 
children. You'll realize that in all these years you've been without a player piano you've been 
missing the biggest thing that ever came into your life. When you begin to get the habit of 
slipping a new roll of music into your pocket occasionally you'll find that your Apollo Player 
Piano never gets to be an “old story”—that, just as long as old music is played and new music 
written, your enjoyment of the Apollo will ripen with the years that pass. 

See the Apollo. Learn about it. The time you 


spend will be worth while. Find out why the direct, downward 
touch of the Apollo on the keys produces human-struck notes. In- 
vestigate the SOLOTHEME Device, which accents the melody or 
omits italtogether, playing only the accompaniment ar:d playing that 
accompaniment in any one of eight different keys to harmonize with 
the voice or with other instruments. 


We want to tell you, too, about the Metronome 
Motor, which will run through and rewind a roll of music 
without pedaling. You should know of the TEMPO- 
GRAPH Device, which insures artistic interpretation of 
the Tempo, ‘or time, Send along your name. We'll 
send back literature that can't help but interest you. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 411 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 
New York Show Rooms: 305 Fifth Avenue 


these two books 


Reading them is the next best 


us TODAY. 


poy iy h h he Apollo pl 
| { thing to hearing the Apollo play. 
pe ad J Proof that we were first the manu- 
xy facturers in the world to make 
Ip an 88-note player will ac- 
WH company the books. Write 








Player Piano 
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‘** We are advertised by our loving friends” 


-_BROTHERS 


‘* We are sending you the pictures of our 
boys, who have been Mellin’s Food babies 
from their first week up to two years. The 
baby is nineteen months old now and is cer- 
tainly the picture of health. The older one is 
three and a half years old and a fine, healthy 
boy. I cannot say enough in praise of Mellin’s 


Food.”” Mr, and Mrs. Roy M. Shepard. 
Goodland, Ind. 


Maco L. SHerarp , | 


Mellin’s Food and fresh milk fur- 
nishes a diet that nourishes, repairs 
waste and builds up the body, thus 
assuring the proper growth and devel- 
opment of the child. 

Start your baby to-day on Mellin’s 
Food and see for yourself what a won- 
derful improvement it will bring. 

Mellin’s Food babies are always 
healthy, happy and strong. 

Write to-day for a free sample of 
Mellin’s Food to try 


Mellin’s Food Co. Boston, Mass. Geratp O. SHEPARD 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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They Wanted Jell-O. 


You remember, in the old days at 
home, how dreadful it was when mother 
brought on for dessert some baked apples 
or pieplant pie, or something else that was 
common and you wanted shortcake or 
pudding. You didn’t sulk, but somehow 
you found it impossible to look pleased. 
To-day the children want 


and this famous dessert is so pure 
and wholesome, so dainty and so 
easy of digestion, that mothers 
let the children have it very often. 
It is good for them. 
A Jell-O dessert costs ten cents and 
can be made in a minute by anybody. 


Seven delicious flavors, at all grocers’, 10c. each. 
A beautiful recipe book, in ten colors and gold, free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


lhe name Jetx-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t Jet1-O. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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? declare t dont know what to do/My husband doesnt 


eat hardly anything any more. At every meal he 
grumbles and finds fault, no matter how much I 


have tried to a something that l thought 


would particularly please him. Hes nervous and 
irritable too, and doesn?t sleep well.” 


A clear case of dyspepsia. Strenuous business life burns up that vital energy which is 
needed by every.function of the body. Hasty eating, with the mind concentrated on othet 
things, soon steals away the powers of perfect digestion and assimilation, making it impossi- 
ble for nature to build up the nervous energy and bodily tissue as fast as they are destroyed 


Pabst Extract 


ee y) e 
The Best Tonic 
can be depended upon to quicken the appetite, aid digestion and through its nourishing, 


mildly tonic effect brace up the whole system and bring back the lost nerve force. It enables 
nature to secure full value of food taken into the stomach and transforms waste into power. 

Pabst Extract is The “Best” ‘Tonic to build up the cent and the nervous wreck—to prepare for happy, 
overworked, strengthen the weak, overcome insomnia, | heathy motherhood and give vigor to the aged. Yout 
celieve dyspepsia—to help the anaemic, the convales- ° physician will recommend it. 


Warning The United States Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract 
Giiece dncleaaions cine pints as an article of medicine—not an alcoholic beverage. 
times substituted when Pabst . . ‘ _ YAXTa 
Extractis called for. Be sure ORDER A D¢ YZEN kK ROM YO U R D RUC r GIST 
i o0 oe Se INSIST UPON IT BEING “PABST” 
p ract, ejus ce 
d poecsasican dl ee Library Slip, good for books and magazines, with each bottle, 
parley, erengin and quaritye Free booklet, “Health Darts,” tells ALL uses and benefits of 


$1000 Reward Pabst Extract. Write for it—a postal will do. 
for evidence convicting any 
one who, when PabstExtract 
is called for, deliberately and 
without the knowledge of his 
customer, supplies an article 
other than Pabst Extract. 
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| Self» Leading Shotgun 
12 GAUGE, MODEL 1911 


The Winchester Self-Loading Shotgun has all the 
good points of other recoil-operated shotguns and 
also many distinctive and exclusive features which 
sportsmen have been quick to appreciate and en- 
dorse. Among them are Nickel steel construction 
throughout; a receiver made with the Winchester 
patented “Bump of Strength” which gives the gun 
surpassing strength and safety; divided recoil, which 
minimizes the “kick” to the last degree; and a re- 
loading system which requires no readjustment for 
different loads. The Winchester Self-Loader will 
shoot any standard load from a “Blank” to the 
heaviest with certainty and safety, without tink- 
ering the action. Also it is a two-part take-down 
without any loose parts. These are only a few 
of the many good points about this gun. To 
fully appreciate its superiority, you should see it. 


Look one over at your dealer’s, or send 


to the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., for descriptive circular 


IT WORKS WELL WITH ALL LOADS 
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The Howard Watch 


hen the U. S. Battle- 

ship ‘‘Maine’’ was sunk 

in Havana Harbor, 
Admiral Sigsbee’s HOWARD 
Watch went down with it. 


It lay in sea water for five days—was 
recovered by a navy diver—-and today it 
varies less than ten seconds a month, which 
is a ratio of one second in 260,000. ' Admiral 
Sigsbee has carried his HOWARD Watch 
since 1868. 

It has cruised in eighteen vessels of the 
U. S. Navy—over a distance of Two Hun 
dred and Eighty-eight Thousand miles. 

It has set the standard time in taking 


observations for navigating—where a few 
seconds’ error may spell disaster to the ship. 
A service so exacting that even the ship’s 
chronometers have to be checked up in 
every port. ; 

A HOWARD Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each HOWARD is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket attached— 
from the 17-jewel (double roller escape- 
ment) in a “Jas. Boss” or “‘Crescent’’ gold- 
filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel in a 14K 
solid gold case at $150. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a HOW- 
ARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler 
in your town and talk to him. He is a 
good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “‘ The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” relating to the history of hisown HOWARD. You'll enjoy 


it. Drop us a post card, Dept. 


J, and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Bostan, Mass. 
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The beauty of the fine Closed Car of today, 


SSI) 


and the luxuriousness of its appointments, 


emphasize the physical comfort and mental 


SPO. 


security, which are founded in the reliability 


AN ANAT 


and smoothness of its mechanism and its ease 


of control. 
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lor these must always be the fundamentals 
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of freedom from strain, and are necessary to 
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true comfort and repose. 
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The Dynamo Electric Lighting System, with which Peerless cars are 


ecuipped, furnishes ample light — controlled from the dash —for every lamp on 
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tic car. The Power-driven ‘Tire-pump eliminates all the hard work and 


niost of the delay of inflating tires. 
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The Peerless Motor Car Company 


Cleveland Ohio 
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Makers also of 


Peerless 








Commercial Cars 
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6 GET SEN PLP 


the most notable 
buildings in 


feed architects and owners know its solid 
hey appreciate the beauty and distinction 
rg designs. They realize that Sargent 
means long, satisfactory wear and the saving 
bills. : 
¥ you propose building a great office structure, 
ficent residence or a modest cottage, it is 
orth while to understand the advantages of 
t Hardware. Sargent designs include styles to 
nize truly with every period and school of archi- 
Let us send you a complimentary copy of the 


Sargent Book of Designs 


s illustrations and descriptions of a great variety of 
also much other information that is valuable to anyone 
Our Colonial Book will be included if you 
an interest in that period. 


T & COMPANY, 161 Leonard St., New York 


Famed for Security 


1 write, please mention the 
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The Kranich & Bach Player Piano 


brings into the home the joys and refining influence of all 
musical compositions without necessitating any previous musi- 
cal education. 


It immediately endows its owner—without study or practice—with 
an absolutely technical perfection quite impossible of accomplish- 
ment with human hands. 

With its marvelous ‘‘Tri-Melodeme”’ and other exclusive devices, 
all simple and easily operated, it provides means for personal 
control and expression or interpretation not excelled by the ability 
of the most famous Concert Pianists. 


Let us send, without cost to you, two handsome booklets describing the 
KRANICH & BACH Player Piano—the most masterfully constructed and 
exquisitely finished musical instrument of modern times. 


KRANICH & BACH wew York city 
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Has the detective story lost its charm for your 
Does the average mystery story pall ? 


Then you’ll find a new spur in 


The Buhl Cabinet 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


in the FIRST NOVEMBER NUMBER of 
opu 


lar 


It is one of the best mystery stories since the 
original Sherlock Holmes. 


It is new and original. 
It is like no other story ever published. 


Not only is it an absorbing story of intrigue and 
action, but it is a splendid piece of literary 
craftsmanship. 


If you think there is nothing new in the way of 
detective stories, if you think that fiction of 
that sort has lost its charm for you, try THE 
BUHL CABINET. 


It has within its closed doors some new thrills 
_ and a new sensation! 


Get the number of The Popular now on the 
news stands. It has the first big installment. 


tion the Cosmopolitan 
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theySteger 
iis 


When you see the name Steger &Sons on a piano, remember that it means # 
something more than mere name association. It means that the man who 
more than a quarter of a century ago built the first Steger piano super- 
vises the manufacture of every Steger &Kons piano that leaves the factory. 
Under such conditions it is not surprising that their popularity has made the 
Steger factories the largest in the world—that these famous instruments 
sell at remarkably low prices, made possible only by the Steger policies 

of visible, audible result-valuation and small margin of profit. 


oe aoe 


a 


cna wate 


oe 


Steger & Sons 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


The True Representatives of Supreme Piano Satisfaction 


y. 


Eeanmanihy We want every music lover to have our hand 
; 3 ieee FREE somely tlustrated lree Catalog, a real necessily 
Steger Building to those contemplating the purchase of a piano. 
The Steqer&Sons Piano is in a class by itself—each instrument is 
the supreme effort of an enormous corps of expert piano builders —under 
the personal supervision of Mr. John V. Steger, the greatest master 
piano builder the world has ever known—in the largest piano 
factory in the world at Steger, Ill—the town founded by Mr. Steger. 
The Steger & Sons Pianos and Player Pianos are de- 
livered anywhere in the United 
aes Me 8=6 States free of charge. The 
greatest plano value offered, 
within the easy reach of all. 


Our Easy Payment Plans 
Make Buying Easy 


Liberal allowance made for old pianos. 


Write us today for new Catalog—it 
is yours for the asking—and will give 
you some wonderful information. 


Steqer & Sons 
Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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BUY YOUR MAGAZINES NOW 
*6.° Worth for Only *3 


Cosmopolitan - - - - 
Good Housekeeping - 
World To-Day - - 


Total Value 


$1.50 
1.50} All Three Only 


30, 3 


$6.00 


Your Last Chance at These Low Prices 


November 10th marks new prices in the magazine 
world—new prices and higher. It is unavoidable. 
The big magazines, almost without exception, have 
found a higher subscription rate absolutely imperative. 
Cosmopolitan advances from $1 to $1.50. So does 
Delineator. “Good Housekeeping also joins the $1.50 
class. World To-Day advances from $1.50 to $3.00. 
McClure’s, Everybody’s, Woman’s Home Companion 
and American have also been forced to raise their class 


price. Here is your opportunity to get in at the low 
prices now prevailing. Order to-day. You will save 
from 15 to 50% on each magazine. If you are a sub- 
scriber at present, your subscription will be extended. 
Many are ordering 2 and 3 years in advance, and their 
saving is that much greater. But to take advantage of 
these low prices, you must get your order in before the 
tenth of November. This is the “Last Call.” 
Order to-day. 


Other Bargain Offers 


Cosmopolitan - - - - - 1.50 Only 


$1.85 


Good Housekeeping - - - 2 Our Price 


Total Value $3.00 


McClure’s - - ° $1.50 


ve Our Price 


meenyhety’s —_~ 
Cosmopolitan . --..- 150] $1.95 


Total Value $3. 


American 


Woman’s Home Ceenpanion $1. 50 om 
Delineator - - 1.59 | Our eaten 
Cosmopolitan - - - - - 1.50 Only 


Total Value $4.50 $2.85 


Everybody’s - a0 
American a «© © ».0 Our Price 


or . 
McClure’s Only 


Cosmopolitan - - - - - an $3.05 


Total Value $4.50 


Pictorial Review - - - - $1.00 
or 


The Housekeeper Our Price 


Cosmopolitan - - - - - 1.50 
Total Value $2.50 


Our Price 
Only 


$2.65 


The Housekeeper 
Good Housekeeping - - - 1.4 
Cosmopolitan - - - - ¥ 


Total Value $4. 


Pictorial Review - - - - ¥ 
or 


Woman’s Home C panpanten > 50 
a S- - - 50 
Our Price 
American Only 


McClure’s $3.05 


Cosmopolitan - - - - - It, 
Total Value #4. 


Review of Reviews - Only 


Cosmopolitan -  - $3.35 


Good Housekeeping - - : iB] Our Price 
Total Value 0 


Address All Orders to 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


102 E. 27th St., New York City 
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No Trouble to Keep the House Clean Now, Mary. 


Did you ever stop to think what poor 
and unsatisfactory tools brooms and carpet 
sweepers are ? 

These ages-old implements leave a thick 
layer of dust on polished surfaces, which is the 
reason that dusters and dust cloths are needed. 

If they leave this dust on the polished 
surfaces where it can be seen, does it not 
seem reasonable to suppose that they deposit 
this same layer of dust everywhere—on the 
walls and back on the carpets again, even 
though it cannot be seen ? 


With “RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning the 
dust is not stirred up but is collected without 
a chance to escape—all of it—and removed 
from the room and easily destroyed. 

The beauty of “RICHMOND” Vacuum 
Cleaning is that wherever installed it always 
pays for itself. 


It pays for itself, first, because it does away 
with the annual or semi-annual tear-ups called 
housecleaning (and housecleaning costs more 
than you think unless you have figured it out). 

it pays for itself, second, because it doubles 
and trebles the life of carpets, hangings, furni- 
ture, wall-paper, decorations; and keeps every- 
thing always bright and new. 

“RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning can be in- 
stalled inany building, large or small, old or new, 
town orcountry. It does away with the worst 
drudgery a woman-knows: without any of the 
back-aches or annoyances of sweeping and dust- 
ing, it ensures an absolute cleanliness such as 
sweeping and dusting could never make possible. 

But even convenience and ease and perfect 
cleanliness are of secondary importance when 
compared with the actual, traceable, prova 
ble saving of money that vacuum cleaning 
brings. (Write us for he proofs.) 


“RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning 


“Collect the Dust—Don’t Spread It” 


RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning embraces every provedly successful type of apparatus. 
‘en Pound Portable Electric Cleaners for $73; and Stationary Plants which can be installed com- 
Easy Payment Plan’’; or a liberal discount will be allowed for cash 


‘RicuMonp’ Vacuum Cleaning Saves Monev’’; also Reference Book giving 
names of 1800 prominent installations all over the world. 


Cleaners for $29; T 
plete for $275 and upward —all on our ‘ 


Send for booklet entitled ‘‘How 


Our “Specia! 


f20» from 


Write for partic 


It includes Hand Power 


A Truly Portable Suction Cleaner 
Uhe RICHMOND’ Portable Suction Cleaner shown 


in the illustration weighs but ten pounds instead 


of sixty All that any = le cleaner can do. this 


THE 6° Couns. ‘Howe. Co. ether po qh ange sag rage 


Largest Makers of Vacuum Cleaning Systems in the World. 


either with or without the hose Fo 


example. use 


“RICHMOND Vacuum Cleaning Systems (manufactured and sold under the prote hose. we furnish. without extra cost, specia 


the Basic Kenney Patent 
"RICHMOND Bath Tubs, Sinks, Lavatories 


Svstems;: 


led Transom Lifts, Casement Window and Outside Shutter Adit 


General Offices: 
CHICAGO 
437 Rush St. 


NEW YORK 
366 Terminal Bldg. 


Branches or Agencies in other Principal Cities 


SEVEN MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


One at Norwich, Conn.; two at Uniontown, Pa.; 
: one at 


one at Racine, Wis.; one at Chie ago. Il 
Philadelphia, Pa.: one at Montreal, C: 


ndé 84 others) “RICHMOND so “MODEL” for cleaning portierss walls. books. beddi 


rv. clothing hats m fact 
more than twenty diffe 


how small and compact the “RICHMOND : 


MONTREAL ox git and readily portable #* must b 
15U Concord St. resents as great an advance over heavy weigh 


cleaners represented over brooms 
est and stmplest suction cleaner eve 
signed t nothing to wear out Therea 
10 gears. no diaphtagms. no valves. Nothingto uegie 
oose To operate simply attach to any electric 
amp socket ( only le per hour to operate 
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Finger Giaeaiiiies Abolished 
by this New Invention 


HEN you put an ordinary fountain pen in your pocket, you think 
all the ink settles in the bottom. Most of it does, but some ink 
still stays at the top in the straight tube which feeds the pen point. 
he space between the bottom ink and the top ink is full of air. 
When this air gets warm from the heat of your body, it begins to 
expand. Like expanding steam this air pushes out where it can. So 
it pushes out through the feed tube and pushes the ink out ahead of it, 
smearing ink over the writing end of the pen. 
Until George S. Parker of Janesville, Wisconsin, invented the ‘‘Lucky 
Curve,” no fountain pen manufacturer was able to abolish finger smearing. 
Mr. Parker simply curved the back end of the feed tube over against 
the wall of the fountain pen barrel. The touching of the end of the 
curved tube against the wall causes a quick and powerful suction which 
draws all the ink out of the feed tube down into the reservoir below, 
every time you place your Parker in your pocket. Thus the expanding 
air finds no ink to push out. 
The ‘‘Lucky Curve’’ suction is created by capillary attraction, that 
wonderful trait of nature which causes a flower stem to suck water, or M. ke th 
» }- sek ee: : Mic Re this 
a lamp wick to draw oil. ‘Test 
There’s never a hitch or skip in flow of ink from a Parker Pen. Yourself 
Made plain, or with gold or silver mounting. Standard style Parker 
Pens, $1.50 to $250.00, according to size, style and ornamentation. 
Self-Filling and Safety styles, $2.50 and upwards. The only pocket clip 
that recedes out of the way, when you slip cap off to write. 
Get a Parker Fountain Pen today before you forget it. If it isn’t 
satisfactory, return it and get your money refunded. Don’t hesitate to 
return it. We protect dealer by contract. 
If dealer doesn’t keep them, send us his name, and we'll send you ends he 
our artistically printed catalogue and fill your order direct. test picture 
i 


ink scoot down, proving 


The Parker Pen Co., 106 Miil Street, Janesville, Wisconsin co A eneolli — 
a 1 rot leak. 


LUCKY CURVE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
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WRITING 


Visible and 


Writing and adding are joined by natural laws. 
adding; most adding involves writing—both on the same page. 


Magazine 


ADDING 


Indivisible 


Much writing involves 
Why then a 


separate writing machine and a separate adding machine? 


Our Adding and Subtracting 
Typewriter is the answer to this 
question. It has been called two 
machines in one. 
machine with two functions 
two functions 
are indivisibly 
joined in prac- 
tice, and prac- 


tice demands fg 


These 


Rem 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 


( Wahl 


It is really one | 


rin g 


that they be joined in one machine. 
herever writing and adding 

are done on the same page, whether 
it be in billing work, order work, 
statement work or any work with 
similar require- 

ments, the 

greatest of all 

labor savers 


ton 


Adding Mechanism) 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


When 


you write, please 
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POULTRY SECRETS DISCLOSED 


WE offer to all poultry raisers the essential knowledge and secret methods of many of the 

most successful poultrymen in America. Asa rule these secrets have been guarded with 
extreme care, for it is on them that the great successes have been built. They have cost years of 
labor and thousands of dollars. They will cost YOU only a trifle and a few minutes to write us, 


HOW WE OBTAINED THESE SECRETS —Michael K. Boyer, Associate Editor American Poultry 
Advocate, has had exceptional opportunities aid the closest friends hip with poultrymen all over the country, 
They have freely told him some of their most jealously treasured secrets, many others we have bought, and this 
scattered material, together with several of Mr. Boyer’s own valued methods, has now been collected in book 
It must be clearly understood that every secret printed has been obtained in an honorable way. 


“Poultry Secrets” 


First published ih 1908, this collection of the carefully guarded secrets of famous poultrymen created a sensa- 
tion in poultry circles. It has run through thirteen editions, and is still selling at a lively rate. 


form. 


CONTENTS 


SECRETS OF FOWL BREEDING- Burnham's Secret of Breed- 
ing. Felch’s Mating Secret. Mendel's Secret of Heredity. Secret 
of Alternating Males for Fertility, Secret of the Philo System. The 
Grundy Method. Curtiss’ Secret of Hatching More Pullets than 
Cockerels. Davis’ Secret of Raising Every Chick. Babcock's 
Secret of Developing the Spike on a Rose Combed Fowl. 

SECRETS OF FEEDING—Secret of Feeding Grains. Dr.Woods’ 
Laying Food Secret. Feeding Linseed Meal. Feeding Meat and 
Salt. Proctor’s Salt Secret. Brackenbury’s Secret of Scalded 
Oats. Feeding Charcoal, Grit and Oyster 
Shells. Secret of Green Feed. Secret of 
Feed at Fifteen Cents per Bushel. Sprout- 
ed Barley Secret. Smith’s Secret of Pre- 
serving Vegetation in Poultry Runs. Im- 
portant Feeding Secret Miscellaneous 
Feed Pointers. Chick Feed Secrets. Seely's 
Secret of Dry Bran Feeding. Gowell’s Fat- 
tening Secret Gray's Fattening Secret 
Greiner's Corn Feeding Secrets. McGrew’'s 
Secret of Feeding During Moulting. 

SECRETS OF HOUSING AND CARE 
—Secret of Successful Yarding. Secret of 
Telling the Laying Hen. Secret of 200 eggs 
per Hen per Year Lawney's Secret of 
Insect Killers. Secret of Successful 
Moulting. Zimmer's Secret of Securing 
Foster Mothers Broody Hen Secrets 
John Robinson's Secret. Secret of Chicks 
Dying in Shell. Secret of Scaly Leg Cure. 

Secret of How to Hold a Fowl Blanch 
ard’'s Secret of Stopping Cocks from 
Crowing at Night. 

EGG SECRETS—Brown’s Secret of Pre 
serving Secret of Killing the Fer- 
tility of E Secret of Obtcining Winter 
Eggs. secre of the Angell System 
Secret of Eggs All the Year. Secret of 
Having Perfect Eggs Kohr’'s Secret of 
Selecting Layers. Kulp’s Secret of Pro- 
ducing Great Layers Professor Rice's 
Fat Hen Secret. Crane’s Secret of Hold- 
ing Eggs for Hatching Boswell’s Secret 
of Testing Eggs. Dr. Woods’ Egg 
Hatching Secret. 


MARKET SECRETS—Judging the Age 


READ WHAT PURCHASERS SAY 


I received Farm Journal and ‘‘ Poultry Secrets,” and am 
very much pleased with both. The secrets are worth their 
weight ingold. Why,I paid $5.00 for the sprouted oat method, 
You certainly give a fellow over his money’s worth. 

Andrew F. G. Morey, Utica, N. Y, 


I purchased a copy of ‘‘Poultry Secrets.’’ and find many 
helpful ideas in it. especially Dr. Woods’ 
Egg Hatching Secret. 
Mrs. F. T. Darnell, Westfield, Ind. 


By putting within our reach these 
‘*Poultry Secrets,’’ you are doing a more 
philanthropic work than giving alms or 
endowing hospitals, for you make it possi- 
ble for us to make both ends meet. 

L. Boyce, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Received your book of ‘‘Poultry Se- 
crets.”” It’s an exceptionally instructive 
work, and. worth $19 to any progressive 
poultryman. I would not care to take 
that for my copy if I could not get another. 

Robt. F. Kingsland, Montville, N. J. 


The Farm Journal came to hand, and 
later ‘‘Poultry Secrets”’ also arrived, all 
of which I was very glad to receive and 
have been greatly interested in reading 
same, and think you are doing a glorious 
work in diffusing such valuable knowledge 
for so little money. 

F. B. Meade, Boston, Mass. 


of Dressed Poultry Secret of Dressing 
Fowls. Secret of Celery-Fed Broilers. 
Secret of High Priced Stock. Truslow’s 
Secret of High Prices for Ducks. 

SECRETS OF EXHIBITING —Dreven- 
stedt’s Secret of Exhibition Fowls. Heim- 
lich’s Secret of Exhibition Fowls. Zim- 
mer’s Secret of Line Breeding Rigg’s 
Secret of Uniform Markings Marshall’ 
Secret of Training Show Birds. Lambert’ 
Method of Growing Good Tails. Heck’ 
Secret of Adding Exhibition Weight 
Fishel’s Secret of Preparing Fowls for 
Early Fall Shows. 


Profusely illustrated, with many fine drawings and diagrams. 
HAVE YOU USE FOR SUCH A BOOK? THEN READ THE OFFER BELOW 


The POULTRV SECRETS BOOK is sold in combination with the FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 

The FARM JOURNAL is the standard paper for everyone who lives in or near the country, or ever has, or ever expects to. A particularly fine 
poultry department, more valuable than most poultry papers. 34 years old, 750,000 subscribers and more. Goes everywhere. Clean, clever, cheerful, 
amusing. intensely practical. Cut to fit everybody, young or old, village, suburbs, or rural routes. Unlike any other paper and always has been. 

AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, the great New York State paper, published at Syracuse, and full of good reading matter, is always 
welcomed by the subscriber. Now in its 19th year. It is conceded to be one of the best poultry papers published in the United States, Well edited by 
recognized authorities on the subiect of practical poultry raising. Has a guaranteed circulation of 45,000 copies per month. 
SPECIAL OFFER For $1.00 (cash, money order or check) we will send postpaid the Poultry Secrets Book and the Farm 

Journal for two years, and American Poultry Advocate all for $1.00 (to Canada $1.60, to foreign 

countries $2.00, and to Philadelphia. Pa., $1.40) if order is sent in at once. to 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 134 Hodgkins Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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k properly held? *‘Por a 
Secrets’* tel/s you how tocarry fo7 
mma scores of secrets far more 
portant and hitherto unrevealet. 


this co 

As to ‘‘Poultry Secrets,” I will say, I 
have lectured on this subject over the 
greater portion of this state for the past 
fifteen years, and have about every book 
that is published on. this subject in my 
library, and I consider this book of yours 
the most valuable I know, by far, for the 
general public. 

L. A. Richardson, Marine, Ill. 


64 pages 


14th EDITION 
NOW READY 
Revised and up-to-date 
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$698.0° 


Buys the Material Needed 
to Build This Home! 


Price Includes Blue Prints; Architect’s 
Specifications; Full Details; Working 
Pians and itemized List of Material. 


OUR HOUSE DESIGN NO. 6 

This is our leader, the best seller of any house ever de- 
signed anywhere, by anybo y, at any price Why? 
Because it comes ne trer to filling the requirements of a 
home than any house of its size ever built. It is 23 ft. 
wide and 33 ft. 6 in. long, not including the porch. It has 
seven rooms, bath, pantry and a large front porch. It is 
of handsome appearance ind sy imetrical proportions. 
It is magnificently lighted and perfectly ventilated. 
Em jodies every modern comfort and convenien e. Our 
extremely low price makes it the best bargain proposi- 
tion on the market. We cannot recommend this design 
too highly. Even if you don’t need a home, build this 
house for an investment. You can sell it ten times over 
before it is finished. 

Laser me So 


WE SAVE YOU BIG MONEY ON LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL! 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the world devoted to the sale of Lumber, Plumbing, Heating Appa 
ratus and Building Material direct to the consumer No one else can make you an offer like the one shown above We propose to furnish 
you everything needed for the construction of this building except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. Write for exact details of 
what we furnish. It will be in accordance with our specifications, which are so clear that there will be no possible misunderstanding 


FREE BOOK OF PLANS 
We publish a handsome, illustrated book, containing designs 
of Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Barns, etc. We_can furnish 
the material complete for any of these designs. This book is 
mailed free to those who correcily fill in the coupon below. Even 
if you have no immediate intention of building, we advise that you 
aa & eee of our FREE BOOK OF PLANS, It’s a val- 


uable 
OUR GUARANTEE 


HOW WE OPERATE 

We purchase at Sheriffs’, Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manu- 
faciarers’ Sales, besides owning outright sawmills and lumber 
yards. Usually when you purchase your naiiding material for the 
complete home shown above, elsewhere, it will cost you from 
50 to 60 per cent more than we ask for it. By our “direct to you” 
methods we eliminate several middlemen’s profits. We can 
prove this to you. 


WHAT OUR STOCK CONSISTS OF 
We have everything needed in Building Material for a building 


This company has a capital stock and surplus of over 
1,000,000.00. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed in every detail. 


of any sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Structura] Iron, 
Pipes, Valves and Fittings, Steel and Prepared Roofing. Our 
stock includes Dry Goods, Clothing, Furniture, Rugs, Groceries, 
etc., Machinery, Hardware, Wire Fencing — in fact, anything 
required to build or equip. Everything for the Home, the Office, 
the Factory or the Field, besides everything to wear or to eat. 
Send us your carpenter’s or contractor’s bill for our low estimate. 
We will prove our ability to save you money. WRITE US 
TODAY, giving a complete list of everything you need. 


High Grade Bathroom Outfits! Hot Air Furnaces! 


The price of this} , Don’t let the con- ,pg= 


it| tract for your hot 
$37.50." Outfit) sir furnace until 


Piumbing ma- you get our figures. 


. We will cut your local deal- 
m terial directto you} er’s price in half. We can 

Na at Bargain prices. | furnish youa complete equip- 
i We haveeverything needed 


ment, including DIPe@Ss 
in Plumbing Material. Our registers, furnace 5 
titres: Wikke @ saving 0 everything required at a price 
you of 30 to 60 per cent. 


not much more than what an 
Here is an illustration of a 


ordinary heating stove would 
. cost you. Complete hot air 
bathroom outfit we are selling at $37.50. Your plumber : 
would ask you about $60.00 for this same eutfit. It is 


heating plants $48.00 up. ’ 
Get our heating catalog at once. 
only one of many other complete outfits hat we are 
offering at prices ranging from $25.00 to $50.00. 


Tells you all about it. Write us today. We 
guarantee to save you money. We loan you 
Write for Our Free Plumbing Material 
Catalog No. 933. 


tools. We make you plans. Every heating plant 
Water Supply Outfits poor, Ait 


f you buy any material from us not as represented, we will take 
it back at our freight expense and return your money. We recog- 
nize the virtue of a satisfied customer. We will in every instance 
“Make Good.” Thousands of satisfied customers prove this. 
We refer you to any bank or banker anywhere. Look us_upin 
the Mercantile Agencies. Ask any Express Company. Write 
to the publisher of this publication. Our responsibility is um 


questioned. 


Hot Water Heating Plants ! 


We guarantee to save 
you 50to75 per centon 
a modern hot water 
heating plant for your 
home. We make you com- 
plete plans and instructions and 
help you out every way we possibly 
can. We loan you tools. Every 
plant backed by our guarantee 
bond. We furnish the material; 
you get the plant installed. Cut 
out the local dealer’s profit and cut 
the cost in half. Thousands of our plants in- 
Stalled and working perfectly in every part of 
the country. Write today for our 
Special Heating Catalog. Tells all 
about our heating proposition. We can furnish 
Heating Apparatus for any building, no matter 
how large. Tell usyourneeds. Write for 
Free Special Heating Catalog No. 938. 


we sell is backed by our guarantee bond. 
Pressure Water 


Acetylene Lighting Outfits. 
Supply Systems at prices ranging from $48 


_ Write today for our circular describ- 
te $200. They are strictly new, first-class} ing our modern house and barn light- 
and complete in every detail. Even though | ing outfits; economical, simple and 
you live inthe country, you can enjoy every | better than any other isolated system; 
city comfort at little expense. Why not in- i es ake eat for an 8 
vestigate this. We are ready to furnish you Catena ; 
with all facts free of charge. All material poem Soe, pees eneneter. Fip- 
fully guaranteed. We also have a complete | Gas fixtures............. zl $150.00 
stock of Pipe, Valves and Fittings at 40 to50 | Other outfits at proportionate prices. 
percent saving. Suitable for homes, stores. hotelsor for 

Gasoline engines at low prices. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO, ™zz.7s2*= CHIC. 


Send Us This Coupon 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 938 


I saw this ad in Cosmopolitan Mag. 
Tam interested in....scccesssceeecsenseeseee cece 


PERM o.nscn ve ciwcttnsdcccesnvcatscuacasencedqotas e 


CHICAGO | 
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You Will Certainly Want to Read 
A. E. W. MASON’S serial 


The Turnstile 


Author of ‘‘At the Villa Rose,’’ ‘‘The Broken Road,’’ etc. 


A story with an absorbing plot that takes hold of the 
reader’s interest at the very start and holds it to the 
end. It will prove the great serial of the year. 
General Frederick Funston’s story of the fighting ‘‘From Malols 
to San Fernando’’— which includes the world-famous episodes of 
swimming the Rio Grande River and the battle at Calumpit. 
Edith Wharton’s great story of the New England hills, ‘‘Ethan 
Frome.’’ 

General Grant’s letters to General Beale. 

The Greatest Horse Show—The International in London—by 
E. S. Nadal. 

A Modern St. George—the story of the growth of Organized 
Charity, by Jacob A. Riis. 

Cleveland’s Administrations, by James Ford Rhodes. 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


and everything else in the fall numbers. There isn’t a home in 
the country that will not find pleasure and profit in a year 
of SCRIBNER reading. 


For the next three months the PUBLISHERS of 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE offer extraordinary in- 
ducements to any one who secures a specified 
number of subscriptions to the Magazine. Agents wanted in every town. Write now for 
Booklet A, giving full particulars. Address SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, New York City. 


Three Dollars a Year Twenty-five Cents a Number 
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How Much Can I Make from Six Hens? 


12-25-50-100 or 1,000 Hens? 


These Philo Pedigree White Orpington Pullets weigh 4 Ibs. 3 months old and are the 
eighth generation raised and kept by the Philo System. 


F we were to tell you that a family of six people could make a good living from six hens you would 
hardly believe it. Results that have been accomplished by the Philo system in the past would 
justify this statement. Such results could not be obtained from common poultry or common 
methods. But the best birds of a New Breed, the New Method of the Philo System in 
caring for the fowls and the new way of marketing make it possible to get even better results. 
This is not theory or guesswork; it is just what six hens have done in the past, and will do 
again, when handled according to the latest methods and discoveries made by the originator of the 


PHILO SYSTEM 


At his poultry plant in Elmira, a net profit of $25,000.00 from a half acre of poultry has been 
made in twelve months where fertile eggs are produced and hatched every day in the year. From 80 
to 120 pounds of the very best broilers and roasters have been raised every three months in Philo Sys- 


tem coops only 3 by 6 feet in size. 
Come to Elmira and we will show you how such results are accomplished. Let us tell you 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
$1,000.00, $2,000.00, $3,000.00, $5,000.00 or $10,000.00 per year, keeping poultry by the Philo System. 


This can be accomplished because there is no longer any guesswork about raising, keeping or selling 
poultry. Everything in connection with the work has been reduced to a science and anyone who will 
follow our system can succeed. 

Others are succeeding in every State and their experience and success are fully explained in our 
New Book entitled “Making Poultry Pay.” It contains ninety-six pages of carefully written and selected 
matter of immediate and permanent value to every poultry raiser as well as numerous illustrations. We 
will mail you this book for ten cents in money or in stamps to cover postage and just to show you some 
facts about the poultry business that you have probably never dreamed of. 

We also have a New Philo System text book three times the size of any former edition 


340,000 PERSONS 


have already purchased copies of former editions of this text book and have paid $1.00 each for every copy. The 
new text book tells all about how to do the work to secure such wonderful results. This book, with descriptions 
of appliances, and a right to make and use them, will be mailed to you postage paid for $1.00. If ordered at once, 
we will mail the two books, “Making Poultry Pay” and the New Edition of the Philo System for only $1.00. 


“THE POULTRY REVIEW” 

This is a monthly publication edited by the originator of the Philo System and an able staff of writers made 
up of expert and practical poultrymen. This magazine is devoted exclusively to the idea of being immediately help- 
ful to its readers. Every article is prepared and edited with this idea as a prevailing one. 

On Sept. 1, 1911, it had 105,251 paid-in-advance subscribers and is considered more valuable to the Poultryman 
than all other poultry papers combined. The price is only $1.00 for one year’s subscription. 

Special Offer Our NEW BOOK, “MAKING POULTRY PAY,” 96 pages, 10c; New Enlarged Edition of the “PHILO SYSTEM BOOK,” 
$1.00. If ordered at once we will mail the two books [for $1.00. ““THE POULTRY REVIEW” (one year), 


“MAKING POULTRY PAY,” “PHILO SYSTEM BOOK” and “‘THE POULTRY REVIEW” one year, postpaid, all for $1.50. 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 2012 Lake Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Guarantee 
instead of a 
‘‘Caution’” 
goes with the 
WALPOLE Hort 
WATER BOTTLE. 
Use boiling wa- 
ter if you ‘wish. 


: Weal f 
Esterbrook’s Hot Water Bottle 


Qaciec ; r 
Easiest One piece of moulded rubber—no seams, joints 
: iti = or cement to give way under fhe action of hot water. 

Wri ing Most economical, too, because it will outlast three 
: ordinary water bottles, yet costs no more than many others. 
Li mngest 2 ats.. $2.00 —3 ats. $2.25—4 ats. $2.50. 
° Fountain Sy ringe. 2 oto, ES2e a 
7ePaAT oO tion Water Bottle an ‘ountain Syringe. 
wearing 2 ats., $2.75 — 3 ats, $3.00. P 
Insist upon the Walpole of your druggist. If he cannot 
supply you, order from us direct, giving his name, enclos- 
ing an express or money order, and we will send it prepaid 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., 
WALPOLE RUBBER_COMPANY, 
95 John Street, New York. 185 Summer St., - Boston, Mass. 


Works: Camden, N. J. Canadian Office, 
Eastern Township Bank Building, Montreal. 


Ask your 
stationer 


Their reputation extends 
over half a century. 


‘This Desk 
| $21.00 


at factory. 50 inches 
long: 33 inches wide: 
43', inches high. Se- 
lected Oak, Wax fin- 
ish (Golden unless 
otherwise ordered). 
Has 6 large drawers: 
also Card Drawer, 
Vertical File Drawer, 
| ote File, Private 
Yompartment with 4 
door and lock, Wood on ee 
Pigeon Hole Boxes, Catalog — 
Extension Slides, H Office Furni- 
brass sockets. = ture No. 215 


The World’s Standard Toilet Requisite 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S Ph Macon thes setece Sxiinat 


| These gems are chemical] white sapphires 

Perfect Cold Cream ; = Look like Diamonds. Stand acid and 

The cream that refined women the wo nae debend unas | re diamond tests. So hard they easily 
be cred a 7 ne ee ® 1e world over depend uy scratch a file and will eut glass. Brill- 

to keep their skin clean and clear. It is pure, fragrant, heal jancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in 14K 
ing. It prevents premature lines and wrinkles. It counteracts solid gold diamond mountings. Willsend you any style 
the roughening and irritating effects of Fall winds and dust. It ring, pin orstud for examination—allcharges prepaid—no money 
in advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet, special prices 


replaces the muddy dullness of the skin with a clean fresh 
& ring measure. WHITE VALLEY GEM CO. M-721Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


glow of health and beauty. 
Sold everywhere here and abroad. Tubes: 10c, 25: 


50c: Jars: 35c. 50c, 85c and $1.50. Apply on a wet TO INTRODUCE THE 


cloth before and after motoring, shopping, dancing 
social affairs and daily pein lig : Celebrated = L E N 0 X ee Brands of 
SEND FOR SAMPLE TUBE Silk and Lisle Hosiery 
NB tel 


Caleadar and ‘‘Beauty’’ Book For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
One Box Containing 6 Pairs 
i 


5 110c (for packing and post < 
rial Tube, a copy ot ous Beats Guaranteed Fine Grade Mecca Hose sent prepaid 

Book, entitled, ‘An Aid to Pers and insured for One Dollar (extraordinary value). Me 

State s 


Beauty’ and a reproduct 
endar form of an exquisite | We Guarantee no holes in toe or heel within six mont 


ing by the famous a jan or New Ones Free, Obtainable only through our accre 
ihonKing. Address Dept.R agents or direet. We refer to Dun's, Bradstreet’s or a: 


Daggett & Ramsdell,D.& R.Eldg,, Bank in New York City. 
314 W. Jat St, WY. LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept. P, 5 W. 31st St., New York City 


Vanufacturer to Wearer Product 
Field Representatives Wanted in Every County 
Splendid Income Assured 


choice black, ‘an, navy, gray, ; ladies’, black, tan. 
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Even Old Furniture and Old Floors 
Can Look New! 


It is rather easy to keep them all looking fine when they are finished with Old English 
Floor Wax, because wax finish doesn’t scratch, nor mar, nor get sticky and dingy—there- 
fore they keep like new for a long time. Old English has more of the hard (expensive) 
imported wax. ‘That hard wax also makes it outwear other finishes and gives that soft, 
rich, subdued lustre which has made Old English wax finish famous. 


OW English trek 


is economical —it spreads much farther than the ordinary soft wax—a 50-cent can will do a large room. 


Send for Free Sample and Our Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.” Tells all about 


Pinishing New Floors Cleaning and Polishing Finishing Furniture 
Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors Interior Woodwork 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors Stopping Cracks 

Pine Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Bathroom Floors Removing Varnish, etc, 


A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1910 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Use “Brightener’”’ to clean, polish and preserve all wax, varnish 
or shellac finishes. Ask for free sample to try. 


A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1910 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Send Booklet and Free Sample so I can try Old English 
at home, 


MINA 5 sti us asduscaeessna acer Ria dala bade inlibreabasatladeteteianapaad a 
My Dealer is. 


Beauty and Health | Why Help Make the Plumber Rich? 


Stopr age in waste pi ipes causes‘ ” = 
Bath for 2 Cents plumbing troubles. Partial stoppage 
. is even worse, the collected m atter 
: - lying unnoticed to breed poisonous 
Don’t send for the 
cally. Purifying steam opens millions plumber. Get a 


of pores. Dirt, germs, waste matter and . | LITTLE GIANT LIFT and FORCE PUMP 


Same principle used by old Romans. Cleans 
and _refreshes—revivifies body scientifi- SS ty) |} gases, 


incipient disease flow out with perspira- 

tion. The pink complexion— buoyancy 
vigor of youth and health returns. the most obstinate obstructions 
from and thesougn!y clean al 


Buckeye Vapor Bath Cabinet WY drain pipes. No skill needed. No 


Nature’s Cure for Human Hls bucket, hose_or other tool needed 
Better—safer—cheaper than medicine gy Used by U. S. Gove amaeen*. 
or turkish baths. Germ breeding cloths School Boards, Hosp its uls. efe 

vey or brushes unnecessary. Marvelously re- Made asian polished brass and pure rubber. Lasts a lifetime. 
A ; lieves colds, grippe, fever, rheumatism, 
358 kidney and liver trouble, ete. Wonderful 30-Day Free Trial Offer 

for children—keeps them healthy and robust. Send me $5 for a Little Giant Pump, express prepaid. Keep it 30 
Can be used anywhere—at home or traveling. Over 600.000 days. Then, if you are not entirely satisfied and pleased, return 
sold. Write today for free copy of Health and Beauty Book, pump at my expense and your money will be refunded at once 
il ee Lee al ana ee agents wanted, Sales Ask your dealer or send direct. Booklet free. Representatives wanted 
e —profits big rite today for territory offer. ; 
McCREERY MFG. CO., 56 Lawrence Ave., Toledo, O. J. E. KENNEDY, 41 C11 Park Row, New York 


¥ which is guaranteed to remove 
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It Isn’t Jap-a-lac Without the 


Jap-a-lac Name and Label 


N ADAM—please remember that. The market is full of “near” Jap-a-lacs—“almost”’ 
Jap-a-lacs—“‘just-as-good-as”’ Jap-a-lacs—cheaply made from poor materials to “cash 
in” on the Jap-a-lac name. 
Beware of them. Jap-a-lac is an original, distinctive product. There is nothing like 


Nothing that approaches it. It is made of a special selection of gums and oils, combined 


and blended in the famous Glidden wav. 
That is why Jap-a-lac gives far better—more beautiful—results than any imitation 
why it covers more space—why it wears longer. Get the genuine 


JPPALAL 


lt is made in twenty-one different colors and — Jap-a-lac yearly to millions of housewives all over 
Jap-a-lac Natural (clear varnish). There is no America. The prices are right. 
end to the ways you can use it about the home. rs : ae oi 
It ie ns ih dacohanel a eee ure In the ( nited States, Jap alae inl aa 
floors and interior woodwork. Turns your a tin ’ (Full U. S. Measure ): 14: Pt. we g-Pt. 30c; | 

a . : ’ 0c; Ot. 9Oc; 19-Gal. $1. 65; Gal. $3.00. 

or zine bath tub into an enameled one. Fine for fe a 
kitchen table top; for pantry shelves; fer re- In Canada (Full Imperial Measure): 1!,-Pt. 
enameling iron beds and re-gilding radiators. 14-Pt. 35c; Pt. 60c; Ot. $1.10; 14-Gal. $1.9: 


50,000 paint, hardware and drug dealers sell . $3.50. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


Factories: Cleveland, O.; Toronto, Ont. Branches: New York; Chicago 


en» 
Gal 
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Fireside Model Phonograph 


Shipped 


FREE! 


Read This 
Great New 


Offer 


SHIPPED FREE 


The Great New Offer on the Genuine Edison. The most marvelous offer— 
the offer which eclipses all others. This offer is for everyone who has not yet heard our 
Edison in their own home. This offer is for You. For you to hear concerts and entertainments by 
world famous musicians—just such entertainments as the metropolitan theatres are producing. 


I will send you this Genuine Edison Fireside Outfit (the newest 

@ model) complete with one dozen Edison Gold Moulded and Am- 
g_berol Records, for an absolutely free loan, I don’t ask any 
There are no C. O. D. shipments; 


money down or in advance, 
no leases or mortgages on the outfit; no papers of any sort to sign. Absolutely nothing but a plain out-and-out offer 
to ship you this.phonograph together with a dozen records of your own selection on a free trial so that you can 
hear it and play it in yourown home. Ican’t make this offer any plainer, any clearer, any better than it is. There 
is no.catch about it anywhere. If you will just stop and think a moment, you will realize that the high standing of 
this concern would absolutely prohibit anything except a straightforward offer. 


I Merely Want You to Hear It|Why ! Want to Lend You This ~ 


T can’t tell you one-twentieth of the wonders of the Edison. Phonograph aipecsieckakorwener ill 

Nothing I can say or write will make you actually hear the grand, | heard the Genuine Edison Phonograph. F. K. 

full beauty of its tones. No words can begin to describe the| Nearly everyone is familiar with the 

tender, delicate sweetness with which the genuine Fireside Edi-|screechy, unnatural sounds produced by a Babson 

son reproduces the soft, pleading notes of the flute, or the thun- | '™tation machines (some, though interior 4 

derous, crashing harmon of a full brass band selection. FUG) Gen ae sietain, eackues coe EDISON 

wonders of the Fireside Edison defy the power of any pen tO} become prejudiced a talking 

describe, Neither willI try to tell you how, when you’re tired, | mac hines.'" No aly a PHONOGRAPH 

nervous and blue, the Edison will soothe you, comfort and rest | way to convince these people that DISTRIBUTERS 

you, and give you new strength to take up the burdens of life | te Edison is superior, and that 

afresh. The oniy way to make you actually realize these things for ||; ‘0 \<t the people see an bei Dept. 1048 

yourself is to loan you a Genuine Edison Phonograph free and let you| That is why | am mak. . 
Edison Block, Chicago 


try it. Send the coupon at once for the big free offer we are making. | ing this offer 
Get the latest Edison 


‘)wners of Edisons: New Fireside Wodel Now Ready! All those who already own an Catalogs. This free ase me t any obli 
Edison Phonozraph can wonderfully tmprove their old machines _ making them jcoupon brings them < ~anne jison Phonograph 
st like the new Fireside, and can alse get the SUPERB New Edison Amberol j}Coupon also brings atalog t of | old M ted 
cords the toudest. clearest. most beautiful records ever made. playing TWICE |you full details of and ds and Fr rial Certifie 
\S 1.ONG as any of the records heretofore made Owaers of Edisons—write for the great Free cate entit! 
FREE circular AA, descriting ali this. —-F. K BABSON. Manager jLoan Offer we 
FE. Edison Phonograph Distributers |2‘° ™2k"¢ e : 
- K. Babson, Faience opr 1048, Chicago Send Cou GO Nae. 
Canadian Office, 355 Portage Ave.. Winniveg, Canada }oon NOW oie 
f ress 


Sign and mail this coupon today. 
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Both Infallikle and Ballistite are dense smokeless powders. 
Absolutely waterproof—Not affected by extremes of heat or cold— 
Impervious to moisture. 

Moderate recoil, shoot clean, no unburned grains to ‘‘ blow back.”’ 
Will not deteriorate with age. 

Characteristics invaluable to the game shooter. 


BALLISTITE: The correct 12-gauge loads for field shooting are from 22 to 28 


PERFECT - ° 
DENSE SMOKELESS POWDER grains of powder and from 1!¢ to 11% ounces of shot, depending 


on the game hunted. 


Other popular Du Pont brands are Dupont, Schultze, “‘E. C.”? and Empire Bulk Smokeless 
Powders, and Dupont, Laflin & Rand and Hazard Black Sporting Powders. 


Perfection in Sporting Powders is only obtained by the employment of the most 
skillful workmen, the operation of the most improved machinery and the exercise of the 
most scrupulous care in the selection and preparation of raw material. 


Du Pont Sporting Powders are fully guaranteed by the Pioneer Powder Makers of 
America. 
Write for Booklet No. 228 stating which powder interests you. 
Specify Du Pont loads when buying ammunition. 
Sold by all first-class dealers. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The Swoboda Physiological Exercise 
Without Apparatus or Drugs 


_. vigorous brains, superb, energetic bodies, developing 
great nervous force, strong muscles, vigorous heart, creating a 

perfect circulation, overcoming general debility, lack of ambi- 
tion, lack of vitality by revitalizing, regenerating, rebuilding, and de- 
veloping the body, brain and nerves to their highest power. 

When I say that I give something different, something new, more 
scientific, more rational and effective and immeasurably superior to 
anything ever before devised for the uplifting of the human body to 
a higher plane and restoring its health, Iam only repeating what 
thousands of prominent men and women of every country on the 
face of the earth, who have profited by my treatment, are saying for 
me voluntarily. 

MY PHYSIOLOGICAL TREATMENT is based upon definite 
laws, heretofore almost universally ignored. It is based upon abso- 
lutely correct scientific facts which when applied to the physical 
organism lead to the inevitable possession of a vigorous mind, strong 

and. well-developed body, high vitality, great endurance, 
powerful nervous force and priceless regularity of all the functions. 

If you will follow my treatment for a few weeks, I will 
guarantee you such an immediate return to body and brain 
vigor as to convince you that no matter in what branch of 
industry you may be active, whether indoors or outdoors, 
ill or well, whether engaged in mental or physical labor, the 
SWOBODA TREATMENT solves the problem of disease 
resistance and full attainment of brain and body power 
and development. 


DRUGS OFTEN DECREASE THE CAPACITY OF THE BODY TO MAINTAIN 
ITSELF IN HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


To the well and strong, you must have greater nervous force, more and better blood. No pupil of mine 
needs to digest his food with pepsin, or assist Nature with a dose of physic, nor take tonics to excite 
enfeebled and disorganized nerves, causing thereby deficient nervous force. 

I will give you a vigorous appetite, anda healthy and capable digestive system to obey it, fill your 
arteries with rich blood, develop sound lungs to keep it rich, a strong heart to regulate your cir« ulation and 
a liver. that will work as Nature designed it should, and a healthy nervous system which will supply you 
with ideal physical and mental energy. 

When the average person’s health fails he invariably seeks at once for a magic cure in drugs. Temporary 
relief often deceives him into the belief that a cure is effected, but with each succeeding dose the effect of 
the drug is lessened until eventually it loses its effect entirely, and the body and nervous force have beep 
considerably weakened. 

THE SWOBODA TREATMENT strengthens the brain, nerves and all the internal organs of the body, 
therefore increasing the blood, as well as developing the nervous force. It increases the capacity for menta 
as well as physical labor, neutralizing the effect of excesses, improving the memory, gives clear and quicker 
perception and makes your daily work and life a pleasure instead of a drudgery 

WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY: 


“ Eifeet was almest beyond relief. 
* Restored from Nervous Prostration in 90 days.” 
* Does Wonders,” 
* Liver now works like a clock.” 
rvous Dyspeptie perfect health,” 
ises have been. fulfil r 
ment an intense plea 
S—" Very first lesson worked magically. 
9—" Thought it impossible to get such results.” 
10—" Considers it a great discovery.” 
11—* All run down—bailt up in a month.” 
12-—" Almost a skeleton—inereased weight 65 pounds.” 
13-——" Chest measurement ine ed 5°) inches in 60 days.” 
14—"" Muscles developed to a 
15—" Ten minutes of your treatment better tha s of any other.” 


SWOBODA TREATMENT A PROVEN ONE 


_, My treatmentis no experiment. I have been giving it success- 
fully to pupils all over the world for the past seventeen years. I 
have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, judges, senat 
gressmen, members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands 
of business men, farmers, mechanics and laborers, and almost an 
equal number of women. 

a. The SWORBODA TREATMENT is the greatest possible energizer of the e? 
which ¢ ontrol the heart, lungs, liver, in fact nutrition in every respect, causing the body to 
live upon a higher plane. My pupils, men and women, range in age from twenty to ninety- 
two. L absolutely guarantee results. 


. 


itres 


Send for details, which will prove to you that my system has the most sincere, convinci! 
and honest endorsements, and that it is even better than I claim. 


Alois P. Swoboda,*Wwencnte Dea” 
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One 
of 
Eleven 
Beautiful Designs 


OU will be delighted with the master- 
ful, classic lines—-simple elegance and complete 


appointments of the 1912 Detroit Electrics. 
Surprised at its easy riding qualities and wealth of power as 

it springs to instant life beneath you. 
Your first impressions will be strengthened as you learn 


of our m: ny p) agressive WMNprov ements. 
Further improvements are—larger, more 


All Detroit Electrics for 1912 will be 
comfortable bodies mounted four inches 


equipped with our “Chainless” Shaft Drive 





-an exclusive feature. 


The word “ Chainless’’ does uot refer to the 
absence of side chains alone, but, applied to 
the Shaft Drive means no chains or gear reduc- 
tions concealed at the motor beneath the car 
Ihe springs this year are exceptional. 
They are long, easy and unusually flexible 

-marvels of resiliency. 

Larger, more powerful brakes than ever. 
\ new patented feature is a positive brake 
on rear wheels, operated by the Speed Con- 
trol Lever. You need not use the foot 
pedals unless you so desire. An e.rceplion- 
al/y ingenious device. 


lower, due to drop in frame—body panels 
and hoods of aluminum, hoods piano-hinged 
to bodies—Ball Bearing Steering Knuckles 
—accessibility to a// Battery Cells. 

One standard chassis built in four sizes. 
Kleven stunning body designs. Pneumatic or 
Motz Cushion ‘| ires 

Batteries: Edison—nickel and_ steel— 
Detroit Electric, Ironclad and Exide lead. 
I:dison and Ironclad at additional cost. 

Do not }: 

Fine: -cegian toed 
Marion 
mav desire 


Anderson Electric Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
BRANCHES: New York. Broadway at 80th St.; Chicago 
Clevelan 


Selling Repres mesinall Le 


UAHA iT TTT 


2416 ~ - al 
Buffalo St. Loui Kansas City. Minneapolis 


OT: aff oes 


Chainless 
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The Haynes 
in the 
Royal Gorge 


The Haynes Goes Everywhere 


ND the best part of it is that ever since 1893 the Haynes has been going everywhere that any 
A automobile could go. Eighteen years of the history of automobiling are built into the 1912 

Haynes. This means a whole lot to you who are considering the buying of your first auto- 
mobile this year, or the buying of another car to take the place of the old one that is worn out 
or isn’t good enough. 


This eighteenth year of the Haynes car is a year of triumph for the pioneer American builder of automobiles. 
Last year automobile experts, and the public as a whole, declared the Haynes had reached the limit of quality pro- 
duction at a $2100 price. It was hard to figure how any more automobile worth could be put into a car at the price 
of the splendid 1911 Haynes, but there is more in the 1912 Haynes, and the price remains $2100. 


The 1912 Haynes is not radically different from its recent predecessors. Itis not radically better, but it does 
represent more all-’round value than anybody has ever be.ore becn abie to put into a car selling at the Haynes price. 


The 1912 Haynes is a bigger car—120-inch wheel base; it’s a roomier car—wider rear seat and more depth 
both in the tonneau and in front: it’ more powerful car—the 54 motor gives forty to forty-five horse 
power; it’s a safer car—larger brake ve one square inch of br: g surface to every thirteen pounds of 
car, and it is a snappier, more stylish car—the whole car is finished in black with seventeen band-rubbed 
coats of paint, and the trimmings are of black enamel and nickel. 


The 1912 Haynes is now ready for celivery. You can see the new models at our branches and 
agencies, or we will send you a catalogue and name of dealer nearest you. The line is complete, meeting 
every demand—5-passenger Touring, 40 h. p., $2100; 4-passenger, 4C h. p., Close-Couple, $2100; 
Colonial Coupe, 40 h. p., $2450; 7-passenger Touring, 50-60 h. p., $3000; 4-passenger Close-Couple, 
50-60 h. p., $3000; Model 21 Limousine, 40 h. p., $2750; Model Y Limousine, 50-60 * 
Complete regular equipment for all models is of the very highest class. All models are so designed as 
to permit installation of electric lighting equipment at nominal cost. Address 

NEW YORK, 1715 Broadway 


Haynes Automobile Company, Dept. Z, Kokomo, Indiana | S5yZXS5"s7d25wicnican Avenue 
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; “POPE ‘QUALITY HAS. NEVER BEEN QUESTIONED 


OF asd you have satisfied 
yourself that the 


POPE-HARTFORD 


Hfas no superior 
in any feature 


4 he oo Vehicles “{(©) 
~& Public Service Wagons 

P Three Ton Trucks 
Catalogues on Request % 


e THE — ee aa 
rtford, Conn., 


34 YEARS” EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF HIGHEST GRADE MECHANICAL VEHICLES 
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E are building electrics that are perfect 
mechanically—that an engineer will en- 
dorse at first sight—that in finish and 
style are the height of refinement and 
dignified elegance. You can have shalt 
or enclosed chain drive. 

- Longer wheel base—body larger in size— 
inside roomier, with the same luxurious uphol- 
stering. 

A dropped frame allows easier entrance and 
exit and adds to the general appearance. 


Exide “Hy-Cap” batteries, standard equip- 
ment. The new “Ironclad” Exide or Edison 
batteries can be furnished. Special Electric 


Pneumatic, or Rauch & Lang Motz High-Efi- 


ciency Cushion tires, optional. 


Our agents in all the principal cities will 
gladly demonstrate, or we'll send our catalog 
on request. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2292 West 25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Wilcox Efficiency 


Co., of Wash- 
D. C., makers of Ice and Ice Cream, 
Six are Model 
H (one and one-half tons) and one Model I 


The Chapin & Sachs Mfg. 
ington, 
are using seven “Wilcox Trux.” 


(one ton). The first one was put in service 
October I, 1910. 

The trucks are used in the city, and also 
at their branches at Woodstock, Va., and 
vicinity. The country work is collection of 
milk and cream from farmers, and the trucks 
often make 125 miles a diy over rough 
mountain roads. To do this they are on 
the road from 5 A. M. until ro P. M.—a 
seventeen-hour grind which is certain to 
show up any weaknesses. 

On these mountain routes, grades of 18% 
are negotiated with full loads. 

Taking the average for their seven trucks, 
the gasoline consumption is 814 miles per 
gallon. The average mileage per truck per 


day is sixty miles. Repairs amount to $5.00 
per month for each truck, and the tires last 
for 12,000 miles in the city—a little less on 
the stony mountain road. 

On the actual basis of sixty miles a day for 
average mileage, the operating cost is given 
for each truck: 

Gasoline, 7 gallons at 15c. . . $1.05 
Driver’s salary. . . . . . 2.50 
Repairs . . see ite .20 
Tires, average life ‘12,000 miles, 
COSUSEND 0s os. ee 


Total average cost per day $4.95 


This is the experience of only one firm in 
one line of business, but the result, like 
hundreds of others, shows that “Wilcox Trux” 
will pay out anywhere that trucks can be 
efficiently used. 

Catalogue on request. 


H. E. WILCOX MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1035 MARSHALL STREET, N. E. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A FEW GOOD CITIES ARE OPEN FOR GOOD AGENTS 
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The Master Car 
HE model Poughkeepsie Plant of F.1.A.T., 


Turin, Italy, established to meet the increasing 
demand for Fiat cars in America, is building 
under the direct supervision of resident Italian 
Engineers, the 35 H. P. Shaft Drive Fiat with 


long stroke monobloc motor. 


This exclusive Italian product, advanced in 
every detail of design and construction, is now 
marketed with no import charges and with a 
guarantee of resident factory service, at the 

rice of high-grade American automobiles. 
The great value of Fiat ownership is there- 
fore apparent. 


$4,500—Open Bodies $5,500—Limousine Bodies 
Completely Equipped 


Poughkeepsie New York 
Advance Catalogue from Sales Dept. M 
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GIVE HIM 
15 MIN ‘MINUTES 

























da Address Meetings— 

He Will Make After-Dinner Speeches— 
Teach You ) Propose Toasts— 

How to Tell Entertaining Stories— 





and all, without fear and trembling. Every professional and business man is frequently called 
upon to speak in public. Political meetings, fraternal gatherings, dinners, etc., make insistent 
demands upon him, and afford endless opportunities and requests for appropriate speech. 

Are you able to appear to advantage upon such occasions? Can you ‘say your say’’ in 


earnest, concise, and convincing language? 


Grenville Kleiser’s Personal Mail Course in 
Public Speaking Actually Teaches You How 


Simple? You can carry a lesson in your pocket until you get it into your head! 
The Cost? 'There’s a special class being formed mow which will save you four-fifths of the 
regular cost. A postal brings full partitulars. © Be sure and mention this publication and address 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 264, NEW YORK 



























Breathing is the Vital Force of Life 
A deep breather always has Health, Endurance and 
a Sound Constitution. 
LEARN TO BREATHE—DEVELOP YOUR CHEST 
Send for my 64 page, illustrated book, Lung and 
Muscle Culture. Correct and incorrect breathing is 


. Loursenhad as Louisenbad 
V2 cales 978 Reduction Salt 

























(For the Bath) 


Removes superfluous 


































gives a slender, 
sh figure. Mere- clearly described by diagrams; also contains hundreds 
ttle twice a week of other points of valuable information. 300,000 
in warm water when tik- already so rice 10c coin or stamps. 
za bi seid Bye ze — = PAUL von BOECKMANN, 1552 Terminal Bldg. 
g gs al 
yoursel€: no need of de- Park Ave. & 41st St. — New York 
voting hours to tiresome 
exercise, or of wearing uncomfortable reducing garments. Leuisenbad es 
KReduetion Salt enters the pores in a natural wav, prevents formation of 66 Y 7? 
superfluous fit and reduces it where it exists by transforming the fat T ee E oO fy L WwW A Y 
into strength-giving blood and muscle. It brings to your own tub the between 
















salts such asare found im the reducing bath springs of Eurepe— 
patronized by rovalrv, famous for centuries. Endorsed by the Medical 


Proiession, Praised by those whe have used it. 
Wash Away Your Fat 


Reduce it by a refreshing, toning hath at the rate of one-half pound 
per day. Give Loulsembad Reduction Salt a fair trial. Priee $1 per 
package or 6 packages for $5, ‘For sale at all toilet goods counters of all 
Dept. Stores aud Drug Stores, 


Karl Landshut ~ 722 Dickey Building, Chicage 


Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City 
‘x CHICAGO & ALTON 


Double Track—Rockballast Roadbed 
Perfect Passenger Service 
Address R. J. McK AY, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago 




























Does Your Car The last days of the starting crank have come. 


It is a nuisance—and unnecessary. Today there are many 


Start Without systems and apphances that make the motor self-starting. 
You will learn all about them in the October MoToR— 


Cranking? what they are, how they work, and something of their cost. 


You Can Save 50% 
For a limited time, MoToR will accept six months’ subscriptions—which will cost you $2.00 at the newsstand— 
for on!y $1.00. This subscription will secure for both of our Special Fifty Cent Issues, covering in detail the New 
York and Chicago Automobile Shows—and in addition, our premium book “ Motor Car Operation ’—merely sign 
your name on the margin of this advertisement, enclose a one dollar bill, and mail—at our risk—to 


MoToR 381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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FOR LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


over good roads, between town and country, the 
Baker has no equal among electrics. One world’s 
record after another has established its mileage 
supremacy. Its smooth, silent running is due to 
superior electrical design, mechanical refinement, 
and a frictionless shaft drive. 


The Baker Motor-Vehicle Company 


68 WEST 80th STREEF, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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There need be no such 
thing as a cold room in any 
house if a steam or hot water 


Send for our : ° ; 
Pea oer Z heating equipment of the night 
Primer kind 1s properly installed. 


This book tells in : 
simple language The modern house is steam or hot water heated. No other 


all about all kinds method is so healthful, so easily cared for, so dependable,. or 
of heat, and shows so economically secured. Study house-heating before you plan 
oe oe the heating equipment of your new home, or change the equip- 
ful heat you want ment you have. Post yourself on Pierce Boilers and Radiators. 
at a minimum Go to the steam-fitter who handles the Pierce line and have 
cost. Write for him explain the construction of a Pierce Boiler—its durability, 
poder: its simplicity of operation, its fuel economy, and its wonder- 


ful steam or hot water producing ability. 


Boilers and Radiators 


Ni 
IW . 
W/ Pierce, Butler & Pierce 


There is a Pierce Boiler exactly A Lh Mfg. Co. 
suited to your needs. This is S Md, 251 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
the “Modern,” one of 200 styles. . (Showrooms in Principal Citie#) 


SO ————————— 
Gasoline Engin a - 
Stupendous offer on Schmidt’s Chilled a CLASS PINS vss 


Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 3h. p. Absolute 

Free Trial. 1f you keep it send only $7.50. For College, School, Society or Lodge. 

Take long time on the balance. Price same | ae Deiesintiv ’ a yith ttracti os 

as to dealers. Only engine with a Chilled s es eiied treo Catalog wi zs AOS Pre ot 

Cylinder, the marvelous improvement in cats mailed free upon request, Either style o} 
asoline engines. Five years’ guarantee. Free book, ‘‘How pins here {llustrated with any three letters and figures, 

& * one or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 


to Use Power ona Farm.”’ Just send yournameand address ns . ach; 
and get books and all particulars free on this amazing offer, each; $2. 60 doz. 3 SILVER PLATS, 100 pacts B00 doze 


i Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept. 1048 , Davenport, lowa BASTIAN BROS. CO. — Depts 711 ROCHESTER, Ne ¥ 





Statistics show that fully seventy-five per cent. of all illnesses comes from improper | : PP 
circulation and ill-used lungs. It is certainly fair to assume that this enormous per-| 4% ts 
cen‘age could be easily cut in half if men, women and childrenwere taught to breathe correctly and stand 
erect. Drugs won’t accomplish this. Nor will any medicine. It rests entirely with yourself. With a little | 
practice and concentration, deep regular breathing becomes natural, but where men and women and 
children are forced into positions that contract the clfest and lungs and stoop the shoulders, day in and 
out, this is impossible without the aid of outside assistance. Our BREATHE-RITE appliance sup- 

plies this assistance by constantly, yet gently, reminding the wearer to hold the chest out, the abdomen in and the 

shoulders back. Quickly induces the proper posture, no matter whether the wearer be sitting, standing, or walk- 

Asa natural conse igs are developed, the back strengthened, the digestive organs aided, and (@| 
uggish feeling Made t Flastic Web, Nomeasurements One size automaticallv fits 


y. Sentanvwu ‘ -ceipt ice, Jollar. Money back if not pleased. Send for illustrated folder. wt 
Ask your 


Send for ageats’ 


proposition ANUFACTURING COMPANY. 31 Third Avenue, New York 
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38 DA 
Perfected 


Price, $1 4,00 


HIS revolver, with two 
positive cylinder locks, 
embodies the greatest im- 
provement made in this type 
of revolver since it was put 


on the market Feb. 9th, 1880. 
Send for “ The Revolver,” 


an invaluable book. 


Smith & Wesson, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR REVOLVERS 
33 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
717 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


THIS IS THE 


FLEUR-DE-LIS 


TRADE MARK 


THE BEST OF 
GOLD FILLED JEWELRY 


Better than solid gold because it is solid gold out- 
side and lower cost metal inside, where strength Is 

: . ; 
required. Guaranteed to outwear gold designs and 
give more variety to choose from and greater satisfaction as 
well as utmost economy. Ask to see our “* Midget *" brace- 
let. It is adjustable to fit any baby’s arm 


FONTNEAU & COOK CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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The Ideal , 
Wedding, 
Birthday 
or Xmas 
Present 


This Red Cedar 
has gathered 


irs, blankets ancl fleecy “ 
ICE, DUST, DAMP. These chests 
itv to the elat t ' 


1 
rv at 
handso 


xz prices. Alsn beantiful booklet, 
NT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., 
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ed the priceless linens ntv 
ns—forever GUARDED FROM 
are made in many styles, from 
hip direct 


rate ha raft of the artist. We 
srices, ON 15 DAYS’ APPROVAL—freight prepaid. 
Ihistrated catalog showing all the many 


nany styles 


‘Phe Story of Red Cedar.” 
Dept. 29, Statesville, N. C. 
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home by 
mail 








Mount Animals, Game Heads and Birds 


The Splendid Art of Taxidermy can now be Learned Quickly in “Your Own Home 

SPORTSMEN, HUNTERS, ANGLERS, NATURALISTS—It is no as po necessary to lose your fine trophies nor to pay taxider- 
mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learn this great art for yourseif easily and quickly during your spare time 
We teach you by mail in your own home to successfully stuff and mount all trophies, Aijso to tan all kinds of hides and furs and 


make them into beautiful rues and robes. Easy to learn by men, women and boys. 
By taking our course of fifteen lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting and can decorate your home, office or den 


with the choicest of art. Thousands of men and women of every vocation, bankers, lawyers and business men, are Members of 


our school and endorse it in the highest terms. 
, Professional taxidermists earn from 62,000 
Big Money in Taxidermy to$3.000a yearand there are not half enough 
taxidermiststo supply the demand. Mounted specimens sell readily for big prices. 
Many birds and animals now killed and thrown away can be turned into cash. 
TAXIDERMY BOOKS FREE—We will send FREE postpaid our beautiful cat- 
alog,acopy of the Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of mounted game, sample 
diploma and hundreds of letters from stidents, allfree. Write for these books 
today—now while you think of it Remember you learn at home during your 
spare time. Write today. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Box 1048, Omaha, Neb. 


("We mount or sell all kinds of animals or game heads. Price list on request. 
Write today for our beautiful cataiog and maguzine. 
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Repeating Shotguns—12 and 16 gauges; | 

(6 shots), solid frame and take-down; many 

grades and styles; with special models for trap 

and field shooting, etc. Prices $19.50 to 

$95.00. The most extensive line of repeating | 

guns in the world. Insist on a Harlin. This reduces the freight rate two-thirds, eliminates ex- 
| 


You can unpack and assemble ready to use all the above 
furniture in one evening. 


THE REASON—back of these sensational prices is our 
original system of manufacturing in sections and shipping 
direct to you knocked down in a compact box. 


Every ZZardin sepeating shotgun has the ZZaevéa solid top, pensive wrapping and crating and avoids two profits; also 
side ejector and closed-in breech. It can’t freeze up with rain, clerk hire, store rent, expense and investment. 


snow or sleet, rain can’t run into the action and swell the shells 
in magazine; dirt, leaves, twigs and sand are also excluded from 
the action, Simple, strong mechanism; one-third less parts than 
any other repeater. The double extractors pull any shell. Handles 
rapidly, guaranteed: in shooting ability—and the automatic recoil 
safety lock makes it the safest breech-loading gun built. 


You do not risk one cent. Use the furniture for thirty 
days in your home, Prove our claim that you cannot dupli- 
cate it for double our price—then if you are not satisfied 
notify us and we will return all the money you have paid. 

We make quality furniture only. 


Do it now! Send three stamps postage and get our big catalog 
of all ZZardi sepeat'ng iifles and shotguns by return mail. 


The ltartin Firearms Co. 
20 Willow Street 
ee ee 
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Free catalog of 100 bargains, giving full details. A 
postal brings it to you. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 3211 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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A zestful, appetizing relish with the 
true tomato flavor. 


Keeps After It Is Opened 


Made with scrupulous care by skillful chefs, 

in spotless kitchens from the solid meat of 

Fee=> juicy, red ripe tomatoes picked at the 
vx moment of their perfection, combined with 
just the right proportion of rich, pure spices. 


4 No artificial flavoring or coloring. 
All proccts bearing our . 
name are equaily whole- Contains only those ingredients recognized 


pony a = and endorsed by the U. S. Government 


buy Soups, Jams, Jellies, “Original Menus” is a handsomely illus- 
Preserves, Canned Fruits, trated little book,—hints for quick, easy, 
delightful meals. Write for it today. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. Rochester, N. Y. 


BURROWES nutans 


Five father and mother wants to keep the boy at home nights, and would vastly rather 

Fv him bring his friends there to play Billiards or Pool than to meet them in the public 

poolroom, which often is merely the back room of a saloon. 
Every young man wants to play billiards and pool,— wants to play well. The 
Burrowes Combination Billiard and Pool Table 1s scientifically constructed and 
adapted for the most expert play. Many of the leading professionals and expeits 
of the country, including some of the champions of world-wide reputation, ii 
in practice by using a Burrowes Table at home. Every shot, every 
angle is true and correct, hence to learn or practice on a Burrowes 
Table means to become proficient on a stationary table. 





Burrowes Tables are made in various sizes, for rooms of different 

dimensions. They are easily set up, and quickly taken down and 

put out of the way. They may be set on dining-room or library 

table or mounted on their own legs or folding stands. All cues, 

balls, etc., free. 

EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

We issue a nicely illustrated catalog describing all the Tables and fully 
explaining our easy payment plan, by which you can secure any [able 
Ww orth from $6 to $15, for $1 down and balance $2 per month. Larger 
Tables for $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc., on correspondingly easy terms. 


NO RED TAPE —0n receipt of first instalment we will ship Table 

Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt we » will 
tefund your deposit. Write today for catalog ill ustrating an i staan the 

Tables, giving prices, terms of payment and all other inf« ormation, 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
52 Spring Street, 
Portland, Me. 
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Read the Wrapper 


Every skin that is not fresh and active 
—rough skin; sallowness; conspicuous 
pores; blackheads; pimples; dandruff 
—all have a definite cause, and in 
almost every instance, this cause can 
be removed. 

On the 12-page w rapper around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the 
reasons for all the common skin troubles 
are given, and the proper treatment 
to relieve them. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap, used in con- 
junction with the treatment given on 
the wrapper, will bring permanent 
relief. The feeling that Woodbury’s 
gives your skin the first time you use 
it, is a promise of what the steady use 
of it will do. 


Write Today for Samples 


For 4c we send a sample cake. For 10c samples 
of Woodbury's Facial Soap, Woodbury's Facial 
Cream and Woodbury’s Facial Powder. For 
50c a copy of the Woodbury Book on the care of 
the skin and scalp, with samples of the Wood- 
bury preparations. Writetoday. The Andrew 
Jergens Company, Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati, O., Dept. I. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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COD LIVER | 
PREPARATION | 
Ore ae 
OIL 


agi 


A famous reconstructive tonic 


improved by modern science 
Especially Valuable for Old People 


and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
after sickness, and for all pulmonary troubles 


Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions because 
while it contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 
agreeable to the weakest stomach. 


FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 

druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


he St. James 


Walnut and 13th Sts. 


Ideally located in 
the center of busi- 
ness and social life. 


335 Rooms—275 Baths 


Rooms $2.00 per day up 
Room and Bath, $2.50 
per day up 
Suites of 2 to 6 Rooms 


Famous for ils Cuisine 


sa 
Eugene G. Miller. Mer. 


9690 a 


4% FOULED 
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Do you want 


to PLEASE him? 







Then give him what | 

he needs,—what will 

add to his comfort,—his pleasure, 

health, — his looks, all 
Give him 


— his 
together. 


SIA TIRILE W 





Packed in the beautiful Christmas boxes, they 
make the ideal gift for the man, because: 

He needs them. He ought to have a pair for 
every suit. Even one extra pair is a luxury. 

He’ll enjoy them. They give him freedom, 
comfort, ease; they make his clothes fit better, his 
temper sweeter, his health greater. 

They’re not extravagant. Although recognized 
as absolutely the best, you can get them at any 
good store or mailed direct from the factory for 59c. 

Silk, the acme of suspender elegance, $1. 

And we absolutely guarantee to refund your 
money if he isn’t delighted. 


Get Shirley Presidents. 


If you would like three beautiful Art 
Panels (no advertising), for framing, 


send us 10c. for President Calendar. 





1705 Main Street 
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Here is an Advertisement 
Nine Years Old 


The magazine in which it was first printed 
is no longer published. The particular issue 
is out of print. But the cigar that was adver- 
tised in that issue is as good today as it ever 
was. The quality of the Shivers’ 
Panatela and my unique selling 
offer have gained thousands of 
regular customers as an indorse- 
ment. Read this old advertise- 
ment, consider the survival of 
the proposition it presents, dispel 
your doubts, and accept my offer. 

A customer of mine recently gave 
a cigar to a friend. 

After lighting the cigar and smoking 
a little, the friend remarked: ‘“ Smith 
(and Smith wasn’t his name), you 


smoke good cigars!” 
“Think so?” 


“VYes—I’ll bet you a dollar I can 
name this cigar.” 

“ Done.” 

“it ma — Panatela,” naming a 


well-known brand of imported cigar. 

“You've lost. This cigar is made in 
Philadelphia and it costs me five dol- 
lars per hundred.” 

“Will you order fifty for me?” 

“Yep.” 

And now the friend is my customer. 

My business is manufacturing cigars, 
and I sell the entire product of my 
factory direct to smokers by the box 
at wholesale prices. It costs me some- 
thing to sell a man his first order. After 
that he buys of his own volition. Con- 
sequently the cost of selling is prac- 
tically eliminated, and so are the 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ and travel- 
ing-men’s profits and salaries. Of these 
profits I can and do give the major 
portion to my customers. 


MY OFFER IS: | will, upon request, 
send fifty Shivers’ Panatela Cigars on 
approval to a reader of THe Cosmo- 
POLITAN, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the re- 
maining forty at my expense if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased, and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit the 
price, $2.50, within ten days. 

I have a new cigar at $5.00 per hundred—my Shivers’ Club 
Special, four and a quarter inches long and about half as 
thick again as the Panatela, and nicely shaped It is for 
smokers who desire a richer cigar than the thin shapes give 
It is hand made. of clear Havana filler and genuine Sumatra 
wrapper of the finest quality, and sold on my terms—smoke 
ten and return the remainder if you don't like them. 

In ordering please use business stationery or give reference 
and state whether mild, medium or strong cigars are desired 
Alsostate whether you prefer the Panatela or the Club Special 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Shivers’ 
Panatelas 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 
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Company's Extract of Beef 


‘ Save Your Fuel 
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Keep your house at the 
temperature you want 
it—without any work 


or worry in doing it. a 

The Jewell Heat Controller ‘ 

guards your coalbin—and your ne 

health at the same time. It 7 

saves you many tiring and need- by 

less steps down to the heater C: 

to close or open the drafts. é 

G 

This clock assures a ni 
warm house in the 
morning—yet kecps 
tt cool over-night. 

CONTROLLER a 


runs the heater automatically. Just place the th 
indicator at the temperature desired. . The 
Jewell automatically opens or closes the 
drafts whenever necessary to assure an even 
temperature. 


“Lean tell LIEBIG blindfold 
by its delicious flavor” 





Guaranteed mechanically perfect for 25 years 


Applied to any system of heating—steam, hot water, 
or hot air heater. Get your JEWELL dealer to install 
it in your home on 30 days’ free trial, and you'll be con- 
vinced you will want it always. 

Write for the name of the JEWELL dealer in your 

town, We'll send it, tovether with a copy of our valuable 

and inter-sting booklet, ‘‘ The House Comfortable.” 


JEWELL MFG. CO., 113 N. Green St., Auburn, N.Y. 


Deaf People 


Hear Whispers 


With Common-Sense Ear Drums 
—“ Wireless Phones for the Ears” 





For twenty years the Commen-Sense 
Ear Drums have been giving good hear- 


Send for ing to hundreds of thousands of deaf 
people, and they will do the same for 


TRIAL BOTTLE —— 


: oO co Every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing is being helped and cured, such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 





50 Times the Strength 


The most exquisite perfume ever 
made. Lasts50 times as long as or- 
dinary kinds A new process, gives 


Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
or Partially Destroyed Drums, Drums Wholly Destroyed, Dis- 
charge from Ears—no matter what the cause or how long 








only pure distilled odor of flowers standing the case may be, there is hope of good hearing for all é 
(not diluted with anything). Don't the afflicted deaf. é 

use a drop—just touch the long glass The Common-Sense Ear Drum is made of a soft sensitized 
“mee eee sie ae. nreaee at te - oe Lhey are out of sight I 
n Cut ass Bottle in Polished when wern, and easily adjusted by the wearer. ] 

ee ee eres oe cans Good hearing brings cheerfulness, comfort and sunshine into 
price. Odors—Lily of the Valley Oe Ms hike aay ae. : 
Violet. Rose, Crabapple. 5 Our Free Book, which tells all, will be sent on application t 
Money back if not pleased. Send 20c for Write for it to-day to 

ottle prepaid 
PAUL eae WILSON EAR DRUM CO. (18) : 
179 First St. San Francisco, Cal. 170 Todd Building Louisville, Ky. } 
+ 
. i > 
me <y KILL THE HAIR ROOT 
a ama tle uel ad 

aid tact a My method is the way to prevent the hair from growing again. i d 
Sete x LS aos Aan Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. Write to-day. t 


D. J. MAHLER, 201 D Mahler Park. Providence, R. I. 
9G When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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M st AIMS EASY AS POINTING YOUR FINGER 


_A Burglar 
First Come? 


OME night he will come—the armed, expert, masked visitor. 
Will you get a burglar before you get a Savage Automatic 
or will you get a Savage Automatic before you get a burglar? 
With no other gun can you shoot straight in the dark. With nd other 

gun can you aim as easy as you point your finger. 

No other gun shoots over seven shots, against the Savage e/even shots. 
And no other gun can be reloaded so quick. And no other gun is so light 
and compact. And no other gun is carried by such men as Detectives 
Wm. J. Burns, Wm. Pinkerton and Walter Duncan. And no other gun 
is ‘‘boosted’’ by such crack shots as Buffalo Bill, ‘‘Bat’? Masterson, Dr. 
Carver, E. C. Crossman, and the leading police authorities. 

Make up your mind to get a Savage Automatic Sefore you get a burglar. 
Get one to-day unless you know positively the burglar is zof coming to- 
night. The telephone will get one if you’re too busy just now. 


GUN FIGHTER BOOK, FREE 


For your dealer’s name on a post-card, you can get **Bat?? Master- 
> m . 
son’s book, ‘*The Tenderfoot’s Turn,”? about the famous gun fighters in 
the days when Masterson was Sheriff at Dodge City. Free. 


THE NEW SAVAGE 





You Get a New Suit or Overcoat in Exchange, If 


TS = 


FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 


Also ask for the Rifle Book, show- 
ing the famous Savage Takedown 
Featherweight, the high-power rifle 
with interchangeable barrels, for $25.00, 
and other Savage Rifles. Savage Arms 
Co., 1611 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y- 


AUTOMATIC 


For Any Reason You Are Not Satisfied With the 








—__ 
> —— 
5 i 


LUE OF AMERICA (3 






Costs only $15.00 Worth at least $20.00 
“ MERICAN STANDARD 15” Suits and 


Overcoats for men and young men are cheap 
in price only. The all-wool fabrics, the 
hand-tailoring, the style, the fit, the wearing qualities 
are every bit the equal of other brands that sell for 
at least five dollars more. 
Prove this for yourself. Go into any ‘‘AMERICAN STANDARD 


15” store. See the garments, examine them critically, try them on! 
The ‘‘AMERICAN STANDARD 15’? and other American Clothes 
values are made in Baltimore—‘‘ The City of Economy’’. 
The high-class tailoring put into them costs us less, because living 
expenses are less in Baltimore than in any other clothing center. 
You are given the benefit of this economy. 

If there is no “AMERICAN STANDARD 15” dealer in your 


town, send us your name and address, and we will mail you 
style book and order blank, and see that your wants are filled. 


AMERICAN CLOTHING M’F’G COMPANY, Dept. C 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





Baltimore, Md 
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BERSE 


BN o)e Nde 


— AT ALL STORES 
Bee ee A eas 


ah aaa ceme 50 f 
hg DIAMON DY LEGALLY ee aD Dale 
Li a N SAVE MONEY 20: price of $97.50 per Carat places that beautiful diamond ao R iP 
=) <g d re P —— 





© —— within your reach. Regular price $135.00 to $150.00 per 
Carat. }4 Carat $8.25. % Carat $17.50. 4 Carat $45.00. Compare our price with others. 


Our Money Back Guarantee is4 legal written contract to pa 
—<= = you 90% in cash for your diamon 


ees ee 
any time you want the money. Full purchase price allowed in exchange, ..Exact 
weight, quality and value guaranteed. Our guarantee means perfect safety in 


Ms , 
i \ 
diamond buying and proves the wonderful value we give you for $97.50 per Oarat. ( ~ 
{ 
i 


We Don’t Require a Deposit. We ship any diamond at our exnense for your in- 
spection. If you don’t find the greatest bargain you ever saw and a 50 per cent saving, send it back. 
We pay all charges and will thank you for the opportunity of showing you our goods. 

Our Diamond Book Free. wildest $97.50 per Carat is the 
If you are interested in * snaitinisd// , imposters peice direct to 
diamond bargains we have NE eS you, thereby saving ion 
a free copy for you. Sendr VAT ARAN % the profits of all middle- 
for it today and learn the 7a men. 


aeeg ar, 
Basch safe way to buy per- an Tear out our name and 
Rings, shirt studs, scarf | fect cut brilliant diamonds SN Z 4 Tiffany Rings, fancy sings 

SC ® address and write to brooches, La Vallieres, etc., 


re 


pins, lockets, cuff buttons, | undera legal guarantee for a 
etc., all beautifully illuse | only $97.50 per Carat. You L. RASCH & CO., all are shown in our Free 


trated in our Diamond Book. | cannot buy a_ diamond intelli- Dept. C-851 S. State St., Diamond Book. 
gently without it. ; Chicago, Ill. 


asrixorD LearueR 


Dens, Living Rooms, Halls and Libraries 


The living room illustrated has walls covered with maroon embossed Fabrikoid 
Leather, woodwork and panel strips in antique oak. - Its charming effect can be 
duplicated at small cost in any home, in any color desired, in embossed or grain 
effects. Fabrikoid Leather is an improvement on hide leather for upholstering, 
automobile and carriage tops, curtains and cushions, screens, pillows, suit cases, etc. 


Catalog, price list and dealer’s name on request. 


FABRIKOID WORKS, Dept. No. 227, Wilmington, Del. 


E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours Powper Co., Owner. 





« * Adjustable Shaving 
Rite-Lit and Toilet Glass 
Solves the Light Problem 


“No Shadows Shaving” for Men and Women 


Ever Watch Your Husband While He 
W ; Turning and twisting to get the light—to 

as Shaving? avoid the shadows? Using an ordinary 
mirror is the most exasperating part of shaving. It would please 
him if you would give him a Rite-Lite. ’ 

Makes the shave easier and quicker. Women need it in their 
Boudoir. Swinging arm adjustable, up, down and _ side-ways, 


turns on swivel around to get the day or artificial light. Nickel 
fixtures. Best quality French mirrors. 


, tisfied. 
Price delivered—6 in., $2.00; 7 in., $3.00. IDEAL XMAS GIFT Money back if not satistie 


(Seven in. fitted with magnifying mirror) pire tire GLASS CO., 249 North Salina Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


one side, flat mirror reverse side, $5.00. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Have your Overcoat 
Master Tailored 


OUR 5000 DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
ARE READY TO TAKE YOUR ORDER 


s trauss Brother 
OS/pae MASTER. TAILORS 


NCHICAGO,Y 


A Handier Tool Then The Hammer 


You keep a hammer in the house for a limited number of uses. Here is a tool with unlimited 
TRADE uses that you should keep alongside the hammer. Use it for a 


few times and you will wonder how you ever got along with- 
out it. i j i ; 





To fix or tighten the gas jet, gas pipe, water 
MARK faucet; to drive, pull or cut a nail or tack; to cut wire, 


Utica Pliers thread, twine; to do a thousand and one things, use 


HOU SEHOL ERS Uti e 
A STS 
he only Plier that Fits the hand. 
MECHANICS 1cCa 1ers ito y. 0. 
usehold style No. 7¢ 
SO ELERS Wire cutter and plier combined. Has 


ni eorare ces Get a pair at your hardware or Electrical Supply store today. You will screwdriver at enc of handle. One 
“PL UMBi RS wonder how such an ordinary tool could be made so useful and powerful of many different styles and sizes. 


LINEMEN by scientific design, material and workmanship Insist upon getting Costs 8Sc at dealers, 15c. extra for 
z the Utica. Guaranteed satisfactory in every way or your money back for postage from us Send for free ‘de 
Look for Trade Mark any reason. Not to be compared with inferior tools now on the market. scriptive catalog, ** Plier Palmistry 
Ask us the reason you should 


not accept any substitute. UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 10, UTICA, N. Y. 


CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD BECAUSE 


Crown Lavender Salts will soothe your nerves—revive your spirits. Clears 
and cools your head. Crown Lavender Salts brings to you a restful sense 
of ease when shopping—traveling—in the midst of housework—or 
after strenuous social duties. Crown Lavender Salts relieves faint- 
ness, fatigue—afid freshens the atmosphere of your room. Take 
a bottle with you when you travel on ocean, land or subway. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Send roc. for bijou bottle of LUNE pe Mrex Perfume and Sachet of Bathodora. 
The Crown Perfumery Co. of London, Dept. V, 30-32 East 20th St., New York 


No Metal Touches the Skin — 


ie nigh fort Garirers 





743 Jad Ue EVERYWHERE 


OR BY MAIL 


La 


ae ae eae RT () DOUBLE GRIP ) 
4 


sPIONEER SUSPENDER co! ee PHILADELPHIA 


— 
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My Lady’s Furs for 1911-12 


By Emily Raymond McBride | 


F the furs of the past have delighted my 
lady’s fastidious taste, surely her joy in 
the fur garments of 1911-12 will be 
unbounded. 

If she is petite and fair, fluffy furs best be- 
come her and she may wear fox,—silver, blue, 
tan or black or lynx. If she would be a dream 
in brown, there is the old stand-by, mink, or the 
costly Russian Crown or Hudson Bay Sable, 
or in the less expensive fur—skunk, which is 
black with a dark smoke shade underneath, 
may. be made to suit her fancy. 

If my lady prefers the quiet, 
sedate and always elegant seal- 
skin, she may revel in a coat of 
that fur. Ifshe would be alittle 
different, let her wear moleskin, 
which, made up in the beautiful, 
soft shawl effect, will be most 
fascinating, soft and with asheen 
no satin can rival. White furs 
are very fashionable, ermine be- 
ing especially sought on account 
of the recent coronation of the 
English king and queen. Polar 
fox will be very popular; these 
furs lend themselves so well to 
the scarf and shawl effects so 
much in vogue at the present 
time. The muff will be made in 
the pillow style—either square 
or bowed a trifle across the bot- 
tom. These are generally made 
with the silk shirred opera ends, 
sometimes with shirred chiffon 
and even with shirred velvet, 
over the linings. Sometimes the 
muff is adorned with tails and 
other trimmings,—but the ten-. 
dency is for plainer styles, es- 
pecially in the exclusive furs. 

Ermine, the fur of “royalty,” will un- 
doubtedly be unusually fashionable this year. 
After the coronation of the late King Edward 


and Queen Alexandra, ermine became very. 


scarce and the sane thing will undoubtedly be 
true this year, following the coronation. Er- 
mine is used‘to line and trim and as borders 
around the royal robes. The width of this 
border denotes the rank of the wearer and the 
order of precedence at court. 

As a rule Ermine is made up more in wraps 
and the shawl and muff sets, or as a trimming, 
than in coats. Although essentially an evening 
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Courtesy of Plymouth Fur Co. 


fur, it is also charming and quite proper for 
street wear. White Arctic fox also receives 
its share of popularity. With the exception of 
their imitations, White Arctic fox shares with 
Royal Ermine the distinction of being the only 
white furs in use. 

As predicted last year, moleskin is going to 
be one of the leading furs this year. 

With its satiny. sheen and beautiful range of 
coloring, verging on the blue grays and smoke 
shades, this fur lends itself particularly well to 
the shawl and draped throws so 
much in evidence this season. 
Mcleskin is also very attractive 
in the party wraps which look 
like the little cld-fashioned capes 
our grandmothers wore. 

Chinchilla is expensive, and as 
it is almost extinct there can be 
no decline looked for in this fur, 
which is always in fashion. A 
longChinchilla coat requires from 
one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred skins, and it drapes so 
gracefully, clings so closely, that 
it is an ideal fur for evening 
or street wear. 

Russian Crown Sable, Hudson 
Bay Sable, Ermine, natural black 
fox, silver fox, chinchilla and sea 
ctter are the mcst expensive 
furs on the market to-day. 

Sable, both Russian and Hud- 
sen Pay, reigns supreme among 
precious furs. 

It is interesting to note how 
the “Royal Crown” or “Impe- 
rial” sable got its name. 

It is an old and mistaken idea 
that the finest Russian Sables 
are not shipped outside of that 
country; these skins being supposed to be the 
Crown Sables owned by the Russian Govern- 
rent. ‘ In former "years when Russian Sables 
were not so expensive, the Sikerians used to pay 
their taxes with skins. It is probable that in, 
those days, the Government retained the best 
skins for the imperial farrily. Put, now that 
Russian Sables are so fashionable and the 
prices so high, the Siberians have found that 
they do much better to sell them to dealers, and 
pay their taxes in money. The dealers from all 
over Siberia who collect skins take them to the 

(Continued on page 7¢ M) 
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Improves Bad C 
‘ Complex 
Preserves Good cuoindae 


Is the 
Carefully Heeds 


exposed as it is to the wind an 


irritate and coarsen the tender skin. 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


js the cream preferred by those women who have tested and inves- 
tigated. It has unusual and quick-acting therapeutic properies- t 
tones, softens, and whitens the skin, soothes, and stimulates the 
youthful glow in the face of woman- 

i eed Cream js just smoothed gently into the skin, with the finger 
tips. . This should be done in the morning and before retiring. Vigorous rubbing, 
which tends to loosen the skin and cause wrinkles, 1 unnecessary - 


e Cream is universally used by the famous beauties of the 
d is publicly praised and recommen! led by them. 


Milkweed Cream sells for 50c per jar at your druggist’s of direct by mail. 


A—The Milkweed Cream Face Powder 


d exquisitely scented. Price 25¢- 


ODEN TA 
INGRAM'S tcoth-whitening, mouth-purifying dentifrice, prepared in both 
powder ‘and paste form. Price 25c- 


All of the Ingram toilet specialties are of just one quality —THE BEST, and 
are sold at druggists Of by mail on receipt of price. Let us send you @ sample of 
whichever ones you have not put on your dressing table. 


Write us today- 
Frederick F. Ingram Co., 40 Tenth 


Sane 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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My Lady’s Furs for 1911-12 (Continued from page 79k) 


great fair in Irbit, which takes place each year, skin effects in neckpieces and muffs, and owing 
in February. They are sold to the highest to its durability is an advantageous fur in 
bidder, irrespective of nationality. which to invest. 

There is one particular lot of Rus- Black lynx is just as popular as 
sian Sables brought to Irbit every : ever this year. In the black furs 
year that is taken in the forest of Ber- Skunk, Persian Lamb, caracul, 
gusin—a forest so thick that no ray broadtail, lynx and black dyed fox 
of sunshine ever touches the ground, will be seen a great deal. Natural 
and where sables grow darkest owing black fox is the highest priced black 
to their not being exposed to the sun. fur in the market, and its price pre- 

For coats, Seal, the genuine seal, vents its being at all common. 
is always really the aristocratic fur Although my lady ‘is quite apt to 
in its own right. depreciate the name of skunk, yet 

There are many good substitutes this fur under the name of Black 
of seal, the Seal Dyed Muskrat being Marten or Alaska Sable leads among 
the best in appearance, but none of moderate priced furs. ‘Its natural 
the substitutes of seal wear as well color is neither black nor yet a brown, 
as the genuine article. but a dark smoky color. It is fluffy 

The furs which are best adapted to and durable, and makes up very well 
the short coats just now so much in in neckwear and muffs. Skunk, under 
vogue are seal, broadtail, Persian its own unattractive name; is sold in 
Lamb, beaver, otter and caracul. large quantities this year—and leads 

The short coat in fur is thought to in the medium priced furs. 
be a fad—although many are being Skunk wears well and is one of 





made in these furs. Courtesy of Revillon Freres’ the really serviceable furs of this 
Mink promises to be a “best seller” this season. My lady will make no mistake in 
year. It adapts itself particularly for animal- (Continued on page 79 0) 





Plymouth Furs i 
TRADE MARK ( vise ky) eS; 
UALITY, originality of style, 
perfection of fit and unex- 
celled workmanship are four guar- 
anteed essentials of Plymouth Furs 
-suffcient reason for the mer- 
ited recognition accorded them by people 
who appreciaté true worth in Furs. 


Write for Style Book S 


Our new 1911 Style Book S is a work of art, 
containing hundreds of new models, illustrated 
by America’s foremost fashion artists. It shows 
furs for Men, Women and Children at prices 
varying from $5 to $5000. If you intend to buy 
furs this season, you should have this authoritative 
fur manual. Sent free on request if you will 
state what furs interest you. 






Estimates for Alteration and Renovation for Furs 
given free of charge Ilastrations from Oar New Style Book 


140 t 180 PLYMOUTH BLDG. PLYMOUTH FUR CO. Minneapo.is, MINN. 
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ORevillon Freres 


Founded 1723 


furs 


Men’s Fur-Lined Overcoats 
Fur Automobile Coats 
Women’s Fur Coats and Sets 


We are represented in 

every city and large town CRevillon Fréres 

by a leading merchant Cs 

who will show you furs 

with this label for men and women. This mark is the 
guarantee of the largest and oldest fur house in the world. 


Send postal for Revillon Library, a set of four little books 
with the following titles: 







Fur Trapping inthe North The Oldest Fur House in the World 
Fars from Earliest Times How to Select and Care for Furs 





We send book: tpaid and gi 
desler who tle Revlon Fant “Adirew Dept Ls "= 


REVILLON -FRERES, 19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris London 
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We Printed a Copy 
for YOU 


and for every other woman who isinterested in fine 
furs and latest fur fashions. We will mail this book 
free on request. Ask for Catalog No. 23. This 


1911-12 CATALOG OF ALBRECHT FURS 


gives valuable information - 
how to choose furs— 
their description and 

actual name in plain Ss 
English, also the:r 
corresponding trade 

name and definite prices 
—color photographs 
from actual furs —inter- 
esting facts not procur- 
able elsewliere. You'll! 
want it to make an intelli- 

gent selection. 


Albrecht Furs are 
made in Saint Paul, the 
great fur city of America. 
We use only whole, 
selected skins, pur- 
chased direct from 
the trappers of the 
Northwest. Half a 
century's experience 
as exclusive furriers, 
and our positive 
guarantee of satisfac- 
tion in fit, quality and 
style goes to you with 
every piece of fur 


that bears the ALBRECHT trade-mark. 


Illustration shows Albrecht Model 119 and Chantecler 
Muff, Black Manitoba Wolf, guaranteed. Sent express 
prepaid on receipt of price of set $45.00. 


Call on the best dealer in your town for ALBRECHT 
FURS. If he hasn't them we will fill your order direct, 


express charges prepaid on cash orders. 
References: —Any Bank or Mercantile Agency. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, facbibci ies 


6th and Minnesota Streets, Station N, SAINT PAUL 
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“HUPrecLESS— 
and he only bought them last 
week,” Yes, men are hard on 


hosiery, except those who guard j 
their stocking toes with 






Togards : 


Save Hosiery—Insure Foot Comfort 


Constant friction of toe and shos, every time you take a step, 
1s bound to wear away even the coarsest hosiery, while playing 
quick havoc with fine sheer stockings. 

Togards slip on over the bare tozs. Fit snug and light. 

Keep the feet dry and sweet. 

Washable—Sanitary—Durable. Natural color only—not dyed. 
Sizes for men, women and children. Buy a dozen pairs. Never 
be without them. 

Every pair ina sealed, transparent packet bearing the Togard 
tra jemark. 

Lisle, 10c per pair—$1.00 per dozen pairs. 

Silk, 2Sc per pair—$2.75 per dozen pairs. 

Sold wherever shoes and stockigs are worn, the world around. 

S ould your dealer not happen to have Togards we will 
supply you, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
In ordering be sure to state size stocking 
you wear. 


H. L. NELKE & CO 


les 
2000 No. lth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Exposition 


Paris 
Universelle 






SONS is the result of many years’ experience 
in Neckwear silk weaving. 


. FUBSUR is the ideal neckwear silk from every stand- 
point, It is pure sil'’c to the last threa1, substantial in 
weight, rich and lustrous in tone, an‘ ties perfectly. 
Does not wrinkle or crumple or pull out of shape in 
the wear. As for SQDSIZ and know that you are 
getting pure silk, 
+ SUSUR Ren and SMNSIK Barathea in 
so plain colors. Jllustrated card free. 
Fancy effects in latest combinations. 


Four-in-hands 5% and $1. Bat Ties 50c. 
Insist on the SUMSIK tadel. 
LOUIS AUERBACH 
$42, 844 and 846 Broadway, New York City 
























My Lady’s Furs for 1911-12 
(Continued from page 79M) 


buying a good skunk set of furs this season, as the 
price will advance materially in the near future 
owing to the scarcity of skins to be obtained, 

‘Wolf is another of the popular priced furs 
which will be worn a great deal this year. 

Australian Opossum is a good medium-priced 
fur, much in favor this year and is’seen in the 
neckpieces and muffs. It has a marking and 
coloring not unlike Chinchilla, but wears better 
as it hasa heavierskin. Theordinary American 
Opossum is of a light gray color in its natural 
state, but this fur is dyed black, brown, blue 
and skunk shade to 
imitate some of the 
more costly furs. It 
is not very durable. 

Just as many long 
coats are worn as ever 
—Pony and Hudson 
seal leading. The 
natural color pony 
coats are worn some 
this season. 

Motor and outing 
coats are made in a 
variefy of the less ex- 
clusive furs, among 
them a hair seal and 
Russian pony. Rac- 
coon is a stand-by for 
the motorists also, be- 
ing a durable fur for 
the purpose. It costs 
about twice as much 
as Pony, and a well- 
made coat of this fur is very comfortable. If ex- 
pense is no object to my lady, a good-looking coat, 
the most becoming one obtainable for outing use, 
isa Hudson Pay Beaver, an ideal outing fur, as it 
stands the rough usage better than most others. 

The average American woran is under the 
impression that.furs can be purchased to better 
advantage in Europe and Canada because of 
the heavy duty. If my lady has been deluded 
into this belief she will be glad to know that 
it is a mistaken. idea. There is a duty on 
manufactured furs of 50 to 65 per cent. and 
on dressed skins of 20 per cent.—but there is 
no duty on raw skins and nearly all the skins 
imported into the United States come under 
this heading and are subject to no duty. 





Courtesy of E, Albrecht & Son 


‘Consequently furs can be and are manu- 


factured and sold in America as low as any- 
where in the world. American dressing of raw 
skins is equal to any, while American workman- 
ship is generally conceded to be superior. 
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_Anvest—not Speculate 
—in Clothes 


Theythoughtful business * 
man” selects his clothe 


with extreme care.x 
} He consideks 

in the light 
investm 

stead 


iM , re to ' 
e Py 1.19 ne nm ot es. 

will be soft Yred. tof f. @ €specially is it this 
dresses (ial a ire il, far seeing sort-of 
resses} Michaels? : “ ee An who finds instant 4 
peal in at 
‘gai 

Michaels- Stern- 


Clothes 


Interest. yourszif in these remark- * 
able clothes. Every Michaels-Stern 

dealer has authority to guarantee | 
you unquestioned satisfaction in « 
Style and Fit, in Fabric and Price, y 


MICHAELS, STERN_& COMPANY, © 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 








TTA eaten 


‘Silver-grey, $1.00; Gold coated, 
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There is a science in the making of bed springs as in everything else. 

To obtain the greatest comfort, the spring must conform to the body and support it with a springy, 
airy buoyancy. If the:spring sags it causes discomfort—you toss and roll about—your sleep isn’t restful. 

Foster's Ideal Spring is so constructed as to yield correctly under the weight of light and heavy 
persons. There is no sagging or rolling to the center. It keeps the body in a natural, healthful posi- 
tion, overcoming one of the main causes of sleeplessness. 

If you want the most comfortable bed, you should take advantage of our thirty nights’ free trial. 
Your money back if you are the least bit disappointed. 


Foster's Ideal Springs are LOOK FOR "IDEAL of eran < nd na 
strong. They are guaranteed THIS BRASS: \.eeyitietiee: Fo Ideal Soin ee thict 
for hfe. NAME PLATE nights’ free trial. = ms 

They cost but little more Ask your dealer to show you 
than the ordinary spring. - - Ideal Metal Bedsteads and Cribs, 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CQ. Ls : d xs FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
p ; 19 Buchanan Street & Eroadway 


139 Broad Street pep te oH 9 ; 
Utica, N. Y. Be HS St. cae. Mo. 


THE OLD STYLE THE NEW STYLE . 
~~ Sagsing Fosters IDEAL” 


‘Unhygienic Spring . Hygienic Spring 


12 Art Panels 50c 


Beautiful Duo Tint Repreductions of 
Famous Paintings— Panel Size 7x10 

These pictures are real gems — the 
most exquisite portrayals of } 


“WOMAN BEAUTIFUL” 





Makes 


Letter- riting ever shown 3 one collection. We send a 
full set of in hand Art portfoli 

a P leasure piled flat and ake delivery eau 

e } together with lifelike miniatures of 70 

Writes more smoothly and other beautiful and catchy den pictures, for 

. . | 3 only EQc coin, money order or U S. stamps. 

quickly—with never a scratch Send at once. Money back if not 

bl t D bett > ti t ee Or send $1.25 for same set 

ie he = a poeee FLORENTINE ART COMPANY 

your fine stationery. Use the gliding Dept. S-11, 2209 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

- Free Order panels at ence and we will include 

Seer ; “*Free’’ a beautiful len picture in culors. 


Ball- Pointed Pens 


The ball makes the writing easier—but not 
heavier. The only real improvement for 
years. Ten varieties. Made in England 
of high-grad: Sheffield steel. 









Original Phonographic Lunguage sysiem 


ENGLISH GERMAN-ITALIAN -SPANISH-FRENCH 


ai.d easily by the Cortina-Phone Method: 

You learn the foreign language just as 

you learned your mother tongue, by 

listening to it. You will find it a 
pleasure instead of work. 

Write for FRI-E booklet today telling 
aout EASY poyment plan 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
Fstablished 1882, 


$1.50 per gross. 


At your stationer or 
sent postpaid by us. 


Sample box of 24 by 












mail—25c 
; i 523 Cortina Ride.,44 W. Bith St. N.Y. 
H. BAINBRIDGE = : 
& Co. > 

90 Willis RINT YOUR OWN 
New on ms y Cards, circulars, buoks, newspaper_ Press $5. Larger 
a — $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Bie prot printing 
PS SN for others. Al! easy rules cent. Write factory for 

he ress cotains TYPE, cards, poper, etc. 


HE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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or any other language can be learned quickly |/ 
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Kits the igure Rerfecily -Wort Shrink { 
Always S prings Back 10 Shape 


NDERWEAR is a necessity — but Wright's Spring- 
Needle Ribbed Underwear is a /uxury at the moderate 
price of a necessity —$1. 00, $1.50, $2.00 for shirts or 
drawers; $1.50 to $4.00 for union suits; at all dealers. 


WRIGHTS Spring Needle 
Ribbed UNDERWEAR 


is awonderfully e/astic fabric, permanently springy. Fits ae 

any figure perfectly, and keeps its shape under the hard- : ' 

est usage. Very durable. ‘The Non-Stretching Neck a 

(pat. applied for) ensures neck will always hug snug. \, 


Made in fine Egyptian cotton, all-wool, or cotton-and-wool, in various 
colors, All weights for all seasons.. If not at your dealer's, send us his 
name and we'll see you are supplied. 


Write for booklet showing samples 
of different fabrics “ Pr 











WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. TT | Np 


Makers of the famous Wright's Health 


Underwear (made of minv tiny loops so TT TT 
interwoven that they will not mat), and r 
Wrigit’s Spring-Needle Ribbed Underwear, 


59 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK ll 


“af Jet i 
AAA cect eh ‘ ih 


isa h seks 


Not Imitations 


A marvelously reconstructed gem— 
the greatest triumph of the electric 
furnace. Looks like a diamond 
— wears like a diamond— will 
cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guar- 
anteed to contain no glass. 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or attificial backing—their brilliancy 
is guaranteed forever. One thirtieth 
the costofadiamond. These remark- 
able gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. Sent on approval—your » 
ee cheerfully ph tg oo perfectly A? 
A satisfactory. It will be well worth your 
while to get our De-Luxe Jewel Book— Rs: ad ISHED y Le 
% yours for the asking. Cut out and 
mail the coupon: below—or write a 


postal. Address 
Y 






















































18 YEARS ON THE MARKET 
Thousands of users among the most particular and rep- 
resentative business mert-of the United States and every- 
one a willing endorser of the 


“PRACTICAL” TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS 


as the very best device for the care of trousers. This is 
QUITE A RECORD 
KEEPS TROUSERS “SMOOTH AS IF IRONED” 
Let us send you our $5.00 set consisting of Five Trousers 
Hangers and one Closet Rod. Expressage prepaid. 
MONEY REFUNDED WITHOUT COMMENT 
any time within 60 days. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 142 S. 4th St, Phila., Pa. 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 
419 N. Broadway, St: Louis, Mo. 































Jewelry Co., 
419N. Broadway, si. Louis, Mo. 
Send your De-Luxe Jewel Book. 
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It’s The Tobacco, Son— 
Not The Pipe 


It’s the old Squire 


that hands me this. 
Says he: “Son, / ») 
I been fussin’( 


with Arty a Xt ae 
whole lot of ’ 
years. Dallyin’ ‘ 
with this an’ 7 





tryin’ that an’ / 
wonderin’ why | 
none suited quite ‘ 
perfect. Now] | 
know; I tries \» 
Prince Albert 
and right off it 
makes every 
pipe I have good 
as gold, It’s the 
tobacco—not 

the pipe.’ 


It’s a poor pipe that won't taste right with Prince Albert tucked 
in the bowl. P. A. is the great pipe rejuvenator. 


Take down ’most any old hod. Load ’er up with Prince Albert 
and she smokes sweet and clear. No sour heel, none of the 
old rankness, no tongue-bite. 


It's the tobacco—not the pipe. 


Prince Albert is made special for joyful pipe smoking. Made 
by a patented, exclusive process that takes out the old pipe 
drawbacks, takes out the bite and the rankness. 


Now listen! These arc facts. P. A. has worked a revolution 
in pipe smoking because it’s different—a new deal—a real 
tobacco without a fault. No other tobacco can be like P. A., 
because of the patent process. Do you get that? Nowtry the 
others if you want to. Get the tobacco question settled. 


But you’re wise when the ‘‘justthesame’’ bunc is passed across. 


All on-the-job dealers are ready to swap the joy smoke for U. 
S. coin. hey know it’s a steady-growing seller because it 
fills. Ten cent tins, 5c bag wrapped in weather-proof paper— 
awful handy when you want to roll up a cigarette—classy 
half-pound and pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Can You Get 
Hot Water When 
You Want It? 


Can you get hot water at 
the turn cf the faucet when 
there are no fires in the 
house—without waiting, or 
without lighting any heat- 
ing device ? 


Can you always get hot 
water though there has 
been an unusual call upon 
the supply by other mem- 
bers of the family >? 


Can you get all the hot 
water you want the first 
thing in the morning or late at night? If not, you are missing 
one of the modern conveniences easily available in every home. 


This miracle worker, which will give you an unlimited supply 
of hot water at any time of day or night, is called the RUUD 
AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER. It requircs no 
attention. You donot have to light it or put it out—all you 
do is turn the faucet and hot water flows. 


Standard Dwelling The How and Why of the Ruud 
Skeleton view 


on Loost, $118 Here is the entire operation. of the Ruud, 
ee A tiny pilot light is burning—somewhere a het water faucet is with case removed 
opened—the pressure valve turns on the gas and it is lighted by 
the pilot light'and heats the copper coils through which the 
water flows. 
When the water gets too hot, the temperature regulator turns 
down the gas. _When the coils start to cool, the temperature 
seen automatically turns on the gas again. 
This is a great saving, for no more gas is burned than suffi- 
cient to heat the water used, 
‘The water is heated to an even temperature as long as it runs, 
and when you turn off the faucet the pressure valve shuts off 
the gas and the Ruud stops work. 
Look in the telephone book and see if we have a 
branch in your town—if not, the gas company 
or dealer has the Ruud and will gladly show it in 
operation. Send for free descriptive booklet. 


X 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. E, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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This Advertisement Won $50 


It was written by C. L. Bartow, 137 North Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the second prize-winner in the competition offered to students in all the corre- 


spondence advertising shools. 


Many advertisements were received and submitted to three judges—who 
voted unanimously in favor of the prize-winning advertisements. 


The Walk Buoyant 


O’Sullivan’s Heels of new live rubber give a spring to 
every step. Youth buoyancy is preserved and renewed. 


The Walk Healthful 


O’Sullivan’s Heels absorb the shock and jars of walking 
that disturb the whole nervous system and create many of 
the pains of back and legs. Walking need not rmean 
fatigue, but exhilaration and new life. 


The Walk Graceful 


O’Sullivanized, your feet are light and springy and the 
spine is untired. Naturally you walk lightly, erect and 
with shoulders thrown back. 
O’Sullivan’s New Live Rubber Heels are eco- 
nomical; they last longer than leather. You are not 
continually “down at the heel.” Have a pair attached 
by your nearest shoeman. The cost is but 50 cents. 


Acquire the graceful, springy walk before another day passes. 


NEW LIVIE IRUBIBIER 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


Next month 
the third 
prize-winning 
advertise- 
ment will be 
printed in the 
American, 
Everybody's 
and Cosmo- 
politan maga- 
zines. 


The first 
prize-winning 
advertise- 
ment appear- 
ed in Septem- 
ber in the 
American, 
Everybody's 
and Munsey 
magazines. 


Wear 
O’Sullivan's 
Heels 
of 
New Live 
Rubber 


and save 
your nervous 
system. 


O’ Sullivan 
Rubber Co. 
New York City 
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The New Collar 
Two Heights 
DELMAR 
Heisht 2%4In. 
REX TON 


Hei Paes 2 Sa 


BUTTONHOLES 


Easier-to-Button and Unbutton 


They Dont Tear Out 


‘gadadaasaseasé-7 2, 
,, See: 
IIIT Ue 


BACK 


DELMAR 


A New Straight-Front Shape That 


DOES Meet Close 


A Collar is No Stronger than its Buttonholes 


The new Delmar, the latest 
style, is baked and shaped while bak- 
ing by our special Vertiform Process, 
so that it is a straight-front collar 
that actually does meet close. 

It has ample scarf space. 

On the buttonholes depend collar 
fit and style. . 

When buttonholes pull or tear the 


veriest trifle, away go shape, fit 
and comfort. 

IDE SILVER COLLARS have 
the Linocord Buttonholes ¢x¢/xsively. 
They eep your collar as smart as 
when you got it at the shop. 

These collars come in styles for 
every man and every occasion—you 
can get your particular favorite. 


Try the DELMAR and learn its Style Supremacy 


Ask for IDE SILVER COLLARS at your dealer’s or write us for ‘‘What’s What,’’ an illustrated authority 
on dress, and the clever story booklet, ‘‘What I Know About Laundries’’ (actual experiences). 


Ide & 


f 
lars®) 


Col 


In Canada, 3 for 50c¢ 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 489 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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PA RIS GARTERS 


No Metal Can Touch You 


Are the universal frst choice.* They are 
the handsomest and most durable Garters 
made and afford the maximum of comfort. 
There’sa printed guarantee of satisfaction with every 
pair. _ Look for the name PARIS on every garter. 


A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
CHICAGO : : : : US. A. 


for Social Play-Art Backs- Exquisite Colors-High Quality @igaNas 
New Designs - Club Indexes - /deal for Bridge. Fey) iis 


Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or /vory Finish-50£a Pack Hiintarainys 
Nt) ai 2 1th 


/n Use Throughout the World for General Play. ee 
The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. spe 
Club Indexes — Air-Cushion or/ re Finish. 


aa {Sua 


THE nT Tae 


20 


mt 


20% DOWN 10% PER MONTH 
Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved 
the price? Pay for it by!the Lyon Method. Lyon's P 
Diamonds are guaranteed perfect blue-white. A | 
written guarantee accompanies each Diamond. 
All goods sent prepaid for inspection. 10% dis- 
count for cash. Send now for catalog No. 4 


J. M. LYON & CO., Est. 1843 71-73 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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GLASTENBU 


Made in Fine Australian 
Lambs’ Wool, Worsted and Merino 


A leader for over fifty years, Glastenbury has 
REG. US. PAT. OFF proved its superiority as to fit, finish and wearing 


qualities. Guaranteed, not to shrink. 

Every garment shaped to the figure. Drawer bands are adjustable and 
require no suspender straps. No guessing as to size. Exact chest measure- 
ment on every shirt, exact waist measurement on every pair of drawers. 
Every garment guaranteed. . 

All Glastenbury underwear is elastic, non-irritating and durable. Made 
in five grades each, light weight, medium and heavy weight. 

None genuine without Glastenbury trade mark on garment. 

Prices 60 per cent. under imported goods of same qual- 
ity. Prices, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75 and 
$3 per garment. 

Best protection from Grippe, Pneumonia and 
Rheumatism. Write for booklet and sample cuttings. 


MILLS AT GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Glastonbury Knitting Company 
Dept. C GLASTONBURY, CONN. 

























































TRADE MARK 









3°S 4=- DIAMOND BARGAINS S 
IN UNREDEEMED PLEDGES = 


Our wonderfn! bargains in unredeemed pledges in Diamonds 
and Jewelry are creating the biggest sensation ever known in the 
jewelry business. Sell genuine diamonds from 42 to 43 less than reg- 
ular jeweler’s prices? ‘Impossible’ say these jewelers! And yetthatis % 
xactly what we are doing and it_is impossible fer either wholesale or 
cotail jowelers to compete with us. How can we do it? Send for the 


DeRoy Diamond Bargain Bulletin 


It tells the entire story! Explains why during the 60 years that we have been acting 
as “bankers to the people,” advancing cash on high-class securities like diamonds watches 
‘and jewelry, we have accumulated a vast stock of unredeemed pledges which we must dis- 
ose of. Our cash investment in these articles represents only a fraction of their real worth. 
Therefore, we are in a position to offer them to you for far less money than you would have tu pay. 


A $125.00 Diamond for $60.00! 


This is a fair example of the diamond bargains we | movement new condition. Cost purchaser $35.00. 
list in our Diamond Bargain Bulletin Our Unredeemed Price, $15.50. 


UNREDEEMED PLEDGE No. 221765—A 3-4—1-8—3-32 karat UNREDEEMED PLEDGE No. 316973 
MF fine blue-white solitaire diamond of | — Two magnificent fine steel-white 














































unusually fine quality and brillian- solitaire diamond gems of 1-2—1-16 karat 
ey, in 14 karat Tiffany Ring; cost weight, of cnquiete quality, of perfect 
> = owner originally $125.00. We loaned cut, shape and brilliancy in ear screws. 
. $50.00 on it. as not redeemed. Cost original purchaser $75.00. Unreueemed Price , $36.00. ? 
\_ en <p We, offer it at $60.00—less than | G_REDEEMED PLEDGE No.231049—2—5-16 karat solitaire 
nr eB half its real value, yet we make a diamond of extraordinary fine. 4 
i profitof 20%. And we have hundreds 5 blue-white color and of a e 
of otherjust as great barzains in Diamonds, Watches, superb degree of perfec- 
Brooches, Pins, Earrings, Bracelets, Opera Glass- tion in all details in a 
es, Gold and Silver ovelties, etc. | heavy ring for gentle- 
UNREDEEMED PLEDGE No. 319654—A 14 karat > : man. Prev aifi ng 
Solid Gold 12-size plain polished open face 5 rices, sie. 00. Our 
Elgin a = rice, $225.00, 


watch, genuine movement. Case and 
We guarantee every article to be in perfect 
DeRoy Money Baek Guarantee condition and satisfactory te you in every 
respect or we will refund your money. This guarantee is backed by our $750,000 
cash capital. We have been in business at one location in Pittsburg over 60 
m™ years. You will find our rating in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s; refer tu Farmer’s 
Deposit National Bank, Marine National Bank or any_bank or news- ¢ 


RN) paper in Pittsburg. Write for Free Diamond Bargain Bulletin today. ? 










































Please send me 
your Bargain 
Bulletin—no obli- 
gation on my part. 










Jos. DeRoy & Sos, Dept. M, 309 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa.,Opp.P.0. 


Ms 
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y DONT be misled—It 

will pay you to look 

Weil A for this label and 

y SHOE get the genuine 
Porosknit Sum- 

mer Underwear, 


Sold 


Everywhere 


Advance footwear fashions 50 
“6 ” = Cc. 
and “Natural Shape’’ lasts that : G 
fit your feet are featured in the a Garment 
Florsheim Shoe. Union Suits, $1.00 
to gos yr nsceob a aontirnigne og o~ Boys’ Unions, 50 
have our nearest dealer fill your order. | Boys’ Two-piece, 25c each 
Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 } oe CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Write for our free booklet ** The Florsheim 
Way of Foot-Fitting,’’ showing styles 
that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago U.S.A. 





The College Blucher 


Rah! Rah! Shoe 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


are like * ‘a velvet glove on a hand of 
iron.”” Made of tough, enduring steel, 
tempered to great elasticity, and so 
carefully ground that they write with 
velvety smoothness. 
Spencerian Pens are made in every style 
é . for every handwriting, for engrossing and 
Sf eT drawing, stubs, circular pointed and fine 
Z| Cee N> pointed styles. But only one quality— 
A i the best. Sample card of 12 different 


re ree pens sent for 10 cents, including 2 good 
penholders, polished handles. 
3 Custom Shirts for $5.00 SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from your measure- 
ments and guarantee to take them back if they do not satisfy you, oF 349 Broadway, New York 
I send you 60 samples to select from eS eee 
I send you measurement eee rules. I send you the finished shirts 
express prepaid No ready-made shirts in my shop. but facilities for quick 
delivery of the highest grade of custom work. Write foi s. book. , 
(Higher priced fabrics. too.) Fall samples now ready. aaa ac ad AIR GAS! LATEST. INVENTION 
NCE E. s (es 
A oo = = ett, “al Standard Vacuum Gas 1s Machine makes gas 
- automatically! Uses 97% ordinary air! Cheape' 


o TW safest, most hygienic for lighting, heating. oo 
Ly Ne i) | Ihe , 4 . cooking! All conveniences of city gas! Non- 
4 i} 
A 





s) odorous! Mechin ine always ready 
° © 1000cu, 25 time: pes eaper than acetyient 
fran kerosene (et electricity or city gas an 
for the machine in a stow months! A; ents W =~ 
noe e United States and avroaa! achine 0! 


ity, $125, 
‘Standard-Gillette Light Co. 9K, Michigan St., Chicago, U.S.A 
When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


} poisonous, non-asphyxiating, inexplosive and in- 
as can be made for lbc 
i e! Cheaper 


light « capac- 
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“The First Real Com- 
fortable Winter that | 


have had in Years.” 


This is the verdict of a 
prominent New England 
gentleman who wore last 
winter, for the first: time, 


ERS 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 
Fine, Winter Weight Worsteds 


People of refinement who are particular about the wear, 
fit, comfort and looks of their undergarments, usually get 
around to wearing Cc ooper’ s, and once worn it’s good-by 
to the “ Same As,” and ‘Just as Good ” kind. They will 
always insist on the original and genuine Cooper's made 
on Spring-Needle Machines, patented and controlled by 
Cooper of Bennington, Vermont. 

Made in union suits and two-piece suits in Fine 
Worsteds—Silk Lisle and Cotton in all the popular 
weights and colors. Union Suits $1.50 to $5.00 each 
suit, Shirts and Drawers $1.00 to $2.50 each garment. 

Send for booklet showing styles and giving prices 
and samples of the Spring-Needle Fabric. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
BENNINGTON, - - VERMONT 
Always Insist on this Trade Mark (3 
=) BENNINGTON. VT. 


All gowns—even tailor made— 
to fit properly need 


e 


The highest skill of the most noted modiste 
cannot produce a gown of perfect fit over 
ordinary bunchy underwear. 

Setsnug Underwear is the underwear that 
gives a smooth faultless og’ to the closest- 
fitting gowns. It has a patented 
sliding waist-band that absolutely 
prevents puckers and bunches at 
back and hips—common faults of 
ordinary underwear. 
This exclusive invention keeps the 
pant-flaps flatand smooth, and they do 
not bulge or sag or fall out of place 
No ver undergarment nas ever t 
ma with a device which gives s 1 
absolute comfort combined with 
smoothness and smartness of outer 
dress. 
Setsnug Underwear is also made 
in Union Suits for men. Its per- 
fect fit and springy knit make a 
Strong appeal to men of action 
The materials are fine, soft and 
durable. 
Setsnug Underwear is knit on im- 
proved machines in modern sanitary 
mills. Made of cotton, worsted 
merino, and lisle for men, wor 
and children, 50c a gar nt 
and up. If your dealer hasn't 
Setsnug Underwear write us his name 
and address, and we'll see that you 
get it. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Avalon Knitwear Company 
67 Broad St. 


When you write, 


Utica, N. ¥. | 





. This Pint Ring is our 
Frost special. Only the 
nest oer ure White 

d full of fesse 

an il- 
ionty one used. Each 
diamond is skilfully 


mounted in our famous 
Loftis ““Perfection”’ 6- 


pecially $5 down, 
Y sizissiceriat $5) $250 month 


“PERFECTION” DIAMOND RINGS 


&-1221— Specially €-1223 — Specially 
“igre $50 fie! $100 


"$104 down,$5 $20down, $10 
a month, 


fg solid 14 a month. 


karat gold, 
and is case 


in a dark blue 
velvet ring box 
with white 


An 
satin lining. Ideal Gift 


Ask us to send you a Ring on approval. It will be sent at once, all charges 
prepaid, If you are not iS rioe iy por return it at our expense. 

Send for our Free Catalog, telling all about our easy Credit Plan, and 
make your Christmas selections now, before the rush is on. on. The early shopper 
gets first choice. Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, at bargain pricea, 


LOFTIS BROS. & k £O., Diamond Cutters 
Dept. F 892, 100 to 1 sate St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branch Stores: Pi aes a., and St. Louis, Mo. 


You need no 
experience 
with a 


PREMO 


The smallest, lightest, easiest to load 
and operate of all cameras, anybody 
can make good pictures with. a Premo 
from the start. 

And each is fitted with a carefully 
tested lens—the best in its grade that 
is made, and an accurate automatic 
shutter. They make as good pictures 
as can be had. 

The Premo catalogue describes all the Premocam- 
eras, ranging in price from $1.50 to $150.00. It tells all 
about the simple daylight loading Premo Film Pack 
and Tank Developing System, Free at the dealer’s 
or mailed on request, 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. 


please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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“STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS” 





The LATEST and GREATEST 
Improvement In Shot-Gun Shells 


HE STEEL in Peters 1911 Shells—aspecial grade 

made for this purpose—is placed in the head, 

where it belongs and where it must be to afford protection 
to the shooter. 


Harvey Dixon, winner of the 1911 Grand American Handicap—99 out of 
100 from 20 yards—used PETERS STEEL REINFORCED SHELLS. 


This great improvement—more than ever makes Peters Shells superior to others, 


Ask your dealer for the shells that have “steel where steel belongs.” 
Should he not happen to have them, he will get them at your request. 
Don’t accept a substitute, for you cannot afford to miss trying these shells, 


Send for illustrated booklet, describing Peters Steel Reinforced 
Shells and ** Sportsmen’s Handy Book,’’ with 1911 Game Laws 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
1702 First National Bank Building., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


MENZ <-> Hunting Boot that fits like a glove, 


quam always comfortable on an all day's tramp, 
and as honest and reliable as a boot can be made. The uppers 


C$ 6 9 9 | are unlined and cut from Menz “Ease” Special Elk. It’s as 
| soft as glove leather, like velvet on the inside, unusually tough 
| and strong and pe 
| never gets hard. 


Is our Registered and eunee 3 
common-law Trade-Mark | | descrives other heights, 


also the famous 
“*American Boy 


and cannot be rightfully | | t*BorScous "The 
; oa 

applied except to goods i 

of our manufacture. 


If a dealer tries to sell you a cam- 
era or films, or other goods not of 
our manufacture, under the Kodak | | (Zjinch Boot ‘7 
name, you can be sure that he has an_ | | davblewle,, 1, ' 
inferior article that he is trying to | | !8-inch—$8.50 


market on the Kodak reputation. 





If your dealer doesn’t 


If it isn’t an Eastman. it isn’t a Kodak. , 5 sell the genuine Menz 
. “Ease” and ‘“Amer- 


ican Boy,”” we will accept your 


EASTMAN KO DAK e2.. | order, ship direct from the factory, 


prepay delivery charges, and guarantee 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. | satisfaction or money refunded. 
Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 
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i 
| 


ANNOUNCES 


that on request a copy of the 
Fall and Winter Catalog will 
be sent you postpaid. 


Over 1000 fine pictures of 
still finer merchandise. 


A valuable book, for refer- 
ence or for ordering goods; 
you should get one. 


We never seem able to print 
enough to meet all requests, 
so write us TODAY: 


"Send Free Catalog No. 14." 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


The celebrated Jaeger Un- 
derwear is suitable alike 
for men, women and chil- 
dren, and for all conditions 
of health and occupation. 
Recommended by the Med- 
ical Profession everywhere. 


Explanatory catalogue and 
samples free on request. 


Dr. Jaeger’s 8. W.S.Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 5th Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
Bkin.: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston 
St. Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. 
State St. Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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Health Underwear 


A sheep wears his wool on 
the outside. That’s where it is 


in Duofold. 

The inner fabric hasn’t a 
thread of wool in it. Only fine 
cotton or silk touches you. The 
woolis in the outer fabric. Two 
light-weight fabrics in one, with 
air space between the wool and 
cotton and the two fabrics to- 
gether weigh less than the ordi- 
nary thick one. 

Could anything be more sci- 
entific and sensible? 

Delightfully smooth on the skin; 
well-ventilated, keeping the body 
always at an even normal tempera- 
ture. 

Duofold gives the warmth of 
wool without the “‘itchy’’ sensation 
of wool against the skin; nor the 
sticky effect of a solid cotton gar- 
ment. Duofold is always smooth, 
dry, light and perfectly ventilated. 

Single garments and union suits in 
all weights and various styles for men, 
women andchildren. $1.00and upwards. 

Your dealer has them or will get them 
for you. Write us for Style Booklet. 

Duofold Health Underwear Company 

Mohawk, N. Y. 
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In addition to giving you TWO premiums, this advertise- 
\ ment also enables you to secure MoToR BoatinG, the 
\, National Magazine of Motor Boating, for six months 
At a Saving of Just 3344% 


You will pay only $1 for what will cost you 
$1.50 elsewhere, and aside from that sav- 
ing of 50 cents, you also secure both 
of our premiums -FREE 






















Premiums X 
If You 
Subscribe 


Now 



















M Is 
/ And Will Be 


MoToR  BoatinG is 
the first magazine the ex- 
perienced Motor Boatman 
turns to. It is delight- 
fully interesting, splen- 
didly illustrated and 
printed on the costliest of 
paper—but these features 
are merely incidental to 
the practical, helpful 
message it brings month 
by month, in such de- 
partments as “New things 
for the motor boatman,” 
| “New motor boat de- 
signs,” “Questions and 
answers.” It is in fact 
the one boating magazine 
that every motor boat- 
man enjoys and profits in 
| each month. 

The new designs,models, 
accessories, etc.—and 
these are the greatest val- 
ue and interest to motor 
boatmen— are described 
in MoToR BoatinG 
a little more clearly, a 
little more completely—a 
little better than in any 
other journal. 

“, There will be well-told § 

e and beautifully illustra- ff 
NA, tedaccountsofsuccess- § 
ful cruises, the big & 
My Faces and shows— f 
\ both here, abroad 
S—and every 
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“From Novice to 
Pilot,” including a com- 
plete exposition of 
“How to Run a Motor 
Boat.” This simple, 
accurate exposition of 
the motor boat is by 
George S. Goldie, per- j 
haps the greatest au- | 
thority on this subject 
alive to-day. Strongly 
bound, printed from new 
and perfect plates, this 
masterly book is full of 
helpful hints and prac- 
tical, usable suggestions. 
The work—complete 
is offered you free. 


IT 


Four Water Master- 
pieces of the most popu- | 
lar motor-boating sub- 
jects of the day. ‘‘ The 
Racer,” “Speed and } 
Spray,” “The Troller,” 
“A Close Finish,” are 
the titles of these splen- 
did, alive - with - vigor 
water scenes. And 
they’rebig, too—16inch- & 
es long by to inches & 
wide. Their beauty 
fa in design, execution kj 
iq and artistic merit fy 

(iy 
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MoToR BoatinG is pre-eminently “‘ The 
National Magazine of MoToR BoatinG.” 


Sign Here 
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BERG COE a tm se oe we ne MAIL THIS COUPON NOW-=————=— ‘ 
to you. All 77 “~\ Fi 
four are of- ¢ MoToR BoatinG, Room 100. Wa possibly in- 
fered you & - Gentlemen :—Please send me MoToR BoatinG for six months Ve terest the 

beginning........... alate I enclose $1, which remittance is also OW & 


to entitle me to your two big premiums, free, in addition to the magazine. oS " 










381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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“CORRECT STYLES . 
a FOR MEN ” 


are not only correct, but 
they confer a fine air of 
distinction. Styles that are 
recognized as always nght 
—quality that is the finest 
that can be put into a hat— 
splendid workmanship— 
these unite to give the tone 
that is appreciated by men 
who know hat values. 

The favor in which these hats are held is not a matter of chance, but of merit. 


Whether you pay $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 for a wnGiabnar flat, you are assured of 
getting the best quality that can be put into any hat at the pe. 


You are assured of the money's worth that only a great organization can give— 
assured of the styles that lead because created by the most artistic, skillful designers. 


Satisfaction in the hat you wear is guaranteed hy the dealer in ven fal ab Jat. 
It must be to your liking. We stand behind him in this absolute guarantee. 


Prices, $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’s or if he\cannot supply you, 
write for Fall and Winter Style Book D, and we'will fill your order 
direct from factory if you indicate style wanted and give hat size, 
your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25c ta cover expressage. 


We are Makers of the —Halits, Celebyyies $3 Hat 


Factories ; Offices and Sales: 
Danbury, Conn, ooms: | 
Niagara Falls 1178 Broadway 
Ontario, Canada New Yor ck : 
Straw Hat Factory: 207 Washingt6nStreet 


Baltimore, Md. eee A Bostoc 


ARE YOU ROUND SHOULDERED? 


“Nulife’” straightens and squares your shoulders instantly. It compels you to stand, 
sit and walk correctly. Makes you breathe properly at all times. Expands your chest from one 
to three inches. Reduces your abdomen to the proper proportions. Fills out the hollows around 
the neck, strengthens the back and supports the spine; gives the person who wears it a com- 
manding appearance. ‘‘Nulife’’ is worn by men, women and children. It is sold throughout 
the United States and Canada at $3.00. For a limited time I will send ‘“‘Nulife’’ to the readers 
of COSMOPOLITAN for $2.00 postpaid. When ordering send your proper height, weight 
and chest measurement. Illustrated booklet on ‘“‘Nulife’ sent free upon request. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 199 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


20,000—$18 BENNETT, In Use 


,it does work equal to any $100 machine 


That’s what you get in this unique, wonderful little typewriter, so small it can be car- 
gried in pocket or grip, with every modern improvement. LET US PROVE THIS 
Standard keyboard 84 characters. Get out letters, orders, records, etc., on train, in 
office, at home, everywhere—see the neat, rapid work the Bennett does—saves you 
time, stenographers’ charges, prevents errors. Write forcatalog and special offer. 
We have a splendid chance for agents. Foreign Address; 75 Cannon St., London, E. Cs» 
Cc. X. BENNETT TYPEWR:‘TER Co. 366 Broadway, New York 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 93 
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CUT CURA 
SOAP 


It has been the favourite 
for more than a generation. 
Assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, its use 
means skin health in in- 
fancy and childhood, and 
freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from skin and scalp 


affections in after life. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse §Sq.; Paris, 10, Chaussee d’Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. 
Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Natal, etc.; U.S. A, Potter Drug & 
Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

e@7-F ree, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 





Say Good- ie 


To Corns 


Here’s a little plaster which has ended 
fifty million corns. It stops the pain in- 
stantly. It removes the corn in 48 hours, 


The dot is B& B wax—our invention— 
that gently loosens the toughest corn. In 
the meantime you forget it. There’s no 
pain, no soreness, no.discomfort. 

These results are guaranteed. 

There is nothing else like 
it. Nothing else commands 
oneefiftieth the sale. Please 
find it out. It is dangerous 
to meddle with a corn. 


A in the picture is the soft B&B 
wax. It loosens the corn. 

B protects the corn, stopping the 
pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is 
narrowed to be comfortable. 

D is rubber adhesive to fasten 
the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
15c and 25c per Package 


ail Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them 
Sample Mailed Free 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. (37) 


zz T SHOUT” 


“T hear you. I can so now as well as 
anybody. w>' some- 
thing cot, MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they - invisible. | would 
not know them in, myself, only 
that I hear a all right.”” 


The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


goals iow sounds and whispers 
ainly heard. Invisible, comforta- 
Bic weight less and harmless. Any- 
one can adjust it. Over one 
hundred thousand sold. Write 
Price, $5 Complete for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 755, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 


**Can take a pound a day offa patient, or put it on. Other systems may 
ae alleviate, but this is sure and permanent. 9_N, Y. Sumy 
, 1891. Send for lecture ‘* Great Subject of Fat.’ 
. No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and positive. NO FAIL UKE, Your reduction is assured—reduce 
to stay. One month's treatment, #5.00. Mail, or office, 1870 Broad- 

way, New York. A PERMANENT REDUC TION GU ARANTEED. 
* The cure is positive and permanent.""—JN. Y. Herald, Fuly 9, 1893. 


















































3 Copyright. 


“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.” —v, ¥. World, Fucy 7, 1909 
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Were it Not for “Acid Mouth” 
Your teeth should 
Last 100 Years 


HE enamel—the flint-like armor 
of the teeth—is almost inde- 
structible. It has but one sure 
destroyer — ‘‘acid mouth.’’ 

A dentifrice, neutralizing or 
preventing acidity, can preserve 
95% of the teeth now subject to 
decay. Pebeco Tooth Paste is 
scientifically designed to save 
the teeth by removing the cause 
of: decay. Scientific acid tests 
prove that the daily use of 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


does prevent “acid mouth.” (We send you free the Test Papers for this interesting 
test, upon receipt of request.) Pebeco Tooth Paste is highly antiseptic and deo- 
dorant, securing a germ-free mouth and a sweet, wholesome breath. 

Pebeco heals and hardens bleeding “spongy” gums and whitens and polishes 
the teeth without injuring the surface of the enamel. 


Enough Pebeco for a ten days’ trial— and acid test 
papers — will be sent on request. 


With these you can prove our claims. Resolve to make the test. 


Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co.. Hamburg, 
Germany. Its qualities soon gave it an enviable reputation — a real preserver of the teeth. 
It is sold in large 50c tubes in every country where case is taken of the teeth. It is very 
economical, for so little is needed for perfect results. Use only one-third of a brushful. 


LEHN & FINK, 112 William Street, New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink’s Riveris Talcum Powder . alee ek oS 
Actaal size of extra 
large 50-cent tube 
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Dioxogen 


Many serious disorders can be prevented by maintaining germ-free 
cleanliness of the teeth, the mouth and the throat. Dioxogen is ideal for 
this purpose because it is a most efficient germ destroyer and yet is absolutely 
harmless. The daily use of Dioxogen prevents sore throat, decayed teeth 
and many serious ailments due to the entrance of germs through the mouth. 

Seeaitinene- Write for free two-ounce trial bottle and booklet. 


= Por the mouth and teeth THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 116 Front Street, New York, N.Y. 
ML TTT 
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MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 


Mennen’s 722 Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 


Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO. 
Newark, N. J. 








In Times of Need 


Remember Us—The Rough-Ons 


Rouen RATS ROUGH ON RATS. The 


TRACE . . 

mann. Government uses it; the old reliable, 

S N unbeatable exterminator of Mice, 
Rats, all ‘varmints.” 


**Don’t Die in the House,’’ 15c, 25c 


Remeiime Amie, Powder ..: . «. . «+ « « Be 
Rough on Moths, Powder, 25c, by Express . . 40c 
Rough on Fleas, Powder or Soap . a 
Rough on Roaches, Powder, 15c, Liquid . . . 25¢ 
Rough on Bedbugs, Liquid. . . . . « 286 
Rough on Skeeters, Spiders,etc, . . . . . 25¢€ 
Rough on Hen Lice, Dust Powder. . . . . 15¢ 
Rough on Hen Lice, Spray, Liquid o! 6). te. e nn 
Rough on Limberneck . . .... . . S50C 
Rough on Corns, Liquid, 25c, Salve . . . . I15¢ 
Rough on Bunions, Liquid, 25c, Powder. . . 35¢ 
Rough on Toothache, Instant Relief . . . . 15¢ 
Rough on Worms, Liquid, for Children . . . 25¢€ 
Rough on Sores, Eczema, Itching, etc. . . . 25¢ 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A. 





A Health Reform 


One of the brightest minds of 
modern times, after closely investi- 
gating the remarkable results pro- 
duced by the use of Oxydonor, truly 
calls it a health reform. 


Every human life meets sickness 
and disease. With Oxydonor one be- 
comes master of disease, Oxydonor 
cannot re-create a destroyed vital or- 
gan, but Oxydonor, used as directed, 
will, overcome disease, Will restore 
health without medicine, drugs, pills, 
plasters, batteries, massage or any 
other influence, 

It makes no difference whether 
disease be acute or chronic, Oxy- 
donor will give prompt relief from 
pain and suffering, and if it is possi- 
ble, remove the disease, at any 
reasonable stage. 

Write for free books descriptive of 
the law of Diaduction, and of Oxy- 
donor, together with records of what 
it has accomplished in the past 25 
years, 

DR. H. SANCHE & CO., Inc. 

Dept. B 
489 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
61 bifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
364 W. St. Catherine St., Montreal, Can. 


Listen! For you—for baby—the children—the old folks. 


A matchless tonical food-drink> Pure, dainty, delicious. 
Add it to your daily diet. It will make and keep you well. 
Nature’s Supreme Antidote for all disorders of the nerves 
and digestive system. It will do more for you than even 
the best of drugs, stimulants or mineral waters. It will 
nourish and keep your body in a disease-resisting state by 
vitalizing your daily food. It will take you out of the 
sick and ailing class into the joy of continual good health. 

Money Back If Not Satisfactory E 
Prepared, sold, guaranteed by us. Order by mail. Send $2 with 
your name and address for three 75 cent jars sent prepaid. 

Address: Stewart Food Company 

1653 Security Building, Chicago, Ill. 


For WOMAN, CHILD AND HOUSEHOLD. 


BOTTLED AT THE SPRINGS, BUDA PEST, HUNGARY. 
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GNORANCE of the laws 

of self and sex will not 

excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. The knowl- 
edge vital to 


A Happy 
Marriage 


has been collected from the experi- 
ence of the ages, in 


SEXOLOGY 


(llustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
“* Sexology ” is endorsed and is in the libraries of the heads of 
our government and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


° 754 Perry Building, 
Puritan Pub. Co., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Analytical Research 
proves that ordinary toilet tissues are 
made from wood pulp—often the 
screenings and wood refuse, ground 
and macerated with the dirt and grit 
clinging to it; on the other hand 


I ISS 
has a soft cloth-like texture, most soothing in itself. 


The Canada balsam lends still further to the healing 
and non-irritant qualities so desirable in a toilet paper. 


Scott Paper Co. °°2,Senwood Ave. 


Philadelphia 
A free packet mailed on request. Give Dealer’s name 


The Vital 
TRUTHS OF SEX. 


For a clearer understanding of the most 
important facts in human existence, every man 
and woman should read 


Plain Facts on Sex Hygiene 


By WILLIAM LEE HOWARD, M. D. 


Written in simple language, it presents a frank 
picture of the natural laws of sex, ignorance of which 
has caused the ruin of countless thousands. The 
delicate subject is treated as a commonsense state- 
ment of fact with admirable restraint yet without 
mincing matters or raising suggestive hints. 

Every father and mother eager to point out the 
truth to growing sons and daughters should read to 
them 


Confidential Chats with Boys 
Confidential Chats with Girls 


By the same author 


“Morally and hygienically the most important 
books fof the decade.” They are designed to replace 
morbid curiosity with a reverent respect for the 
immutable laws that govern human life. 


Postpaid $1.00, each. Circulars on request. 
EDWARD J. CLODE, Publisher, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


May We Send You This Book FREE? 


“Why Man of Today 
Is Only 50% Efficient” 


This book, written by a well- 
known physician, is a most inter- 
esting treatise on a subject of 
great importance; that of keep- 
ing up to “concert pitch” and 
securing that 100°% of efficiency 
so necessary to meet successfully 
the business or social require- 
ments of the present age. 

You will learn something about 
yourself that you never knew 
before by reading this book, 
which will be forwarded without 
cost if you mention Novem- 
ber Cosmopolitan. 


CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M.D. 
134 W. 65th Street, New York 
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Where do you carry them ? 


The “‘SECURE"' Safety Pocket insures you against Pocket 
picking, Theft, Loss and Worry. 

Acompartment pocket made of the softest grey suede leather, 
silk-bound and sewed. Aluminum eyelets, and aluminum 
tipped, silk elastic lacing cord. $1.50. 

Your money back—and your postage it you want it 

- Write THE SECURE CO., Spring & Walnut Sts., 
Patented West Hoboken, N. J. 











FULLY GUARANTEED 





Sharpen YourOwn Razor Blades 


to a better edge than when new. The 

“* Victor’ Automatic Razor Sharpener strops 

all makes of razors—safety and otherwise. 

Easy to operate—simply slip blade into shoe, pull 

the handle to and fro and the blade will have a true, 

keen edge. Each Sharpener is fitted with full-length, 

extra wide, specially treated strop. 

AGENTS, write for terms and territory. 

THE VICTOR SPECIALTY CO., 560 E. 7th Street, Canton, Ohio 


BLACK. AN S YLOS 
BLACK V ULC I 
Moderate priced, easy-writing pens that give satisfaction ; 
unequaled for rapid writing and ruling. 
$1.00 


Postpaid 
AGENTS 

WANTED 
J. B. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St.. New York 


Manufacturers of Stylo and Fountain Pens 


a wise 


of form Letters, Price Lists, Bills, Invoices, Drawings, Menus, 
Reports, anything? Then take advantage of our offer of ten 
days’ trial without deposit, and become one of the thousands 
of satisfied customers who will agree that Davus Iuproven Tip 
Tor Dupticator with *‘Dausco" Oiled Linen Back, negative 
rol} is the simplest. easiest and quickest method of dupii- 
eating on the market. 100 copies from Penwritten and 
50 copies from Typewritten Original, If you have tried 
other duplicators without success, you will be more than 


pleased with ours Complete duplicator, 
cap size (prints 83-4 x 13 inches). a $5.00 


FELIX R. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. Daus Building. 111 John St., New York 


a & ILLUSTRATIONS F RE E 









TWO SIZES, 44% AND 5% INCHES 
Extra Size. @ inches (Black On/y), $1.25. 
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~- =, of the best tonic for brain 
workers, athlete or invalid. 
Exercises that quickly 
strengthen weak lungs and 
the organs of digestion. Appara- 
tus takes 6-in. floor room. Scien- 
tific, durable, cheap, Send for 
Free Illustrations today. Address 
DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, Marshall Field Building, Chicago 

IF YOU DON’T WANT Qe 


GRAY HAIR FREE BOOK 


WRITE FOR THIS es 
We will send you an illustrated book on the 
Care of the Hair. It tells how easily you 
can restore your hair to any shade by simply 
combing it with the Ideal Hair Dyeing Comb 
which puts lustre, life and beauty into dull, 
faded hair. Nothing can be compared with it. 
It certainly is worth a postal. 
H. D. COMB CO., Dept.D, 118 E. 28th St., New York 


RAISING is the surest 
way to make Big money 
on Little capital. One 
acre produces 5,000 lbs, 
Sells at $61b. Requires your spare time only. Grows anywhere. 
I will buy all you raise. Write to-day for full information. 
T. H. SUTTON, 600 Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

























** Fat, oil, butter, cream and eggs certainly 
caused my catarrh and deafness, but your diet of 
lean meats, green vegetables, fruits, etc.cured me 
in a few weeks. My brain power and complexion 
improved tremendously, and I succeeded finan- 
cially.” . . . Different classes of foods cause 
different diseases, but correct combinations cure. 
Send ten cents for instructive booklets: (1) The Brainy Diet Cure, 
(2) Diet vs. Drugs, (3) Effects of Foods, (4) Key to Longevity. 


G. H. Brinkler, Food Expert, Dept. 14, | Washington, D. C, 
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/q makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c. a week to operate. No dirt, 
age nor odor. A pure white 

ight, more brilliant than electricity 
or acetylene. None other so cheap 
or effective. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalogue and prices. 

THE BEST LIGHT Co, 
826 E. 5th Street, Canton, 0. 


VBEST BY TEST 


THE HONE DOES IT 


The D. & H. Honer and Stropper hones all makes of 
safety blades. on a stone hone, finishes on a leather strop 
like the barber. At all dealers. 

A Price, $3.00 
Complete, prepaid 
Send for catalog. 


A.C.HAVYDENS&CO. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


3 BEAUTY POSES 25c 


Decorate your “Den” with “ Art Gems” 


Exquisite portrayals of female loveliness. 3 bewitch- 
ing poses 25c; 6 for 50c. One 6%x8% photograph 
free with every order for six. 

Our Dollar Special: Two 6% x 8% photographs, 
6 cabinet size and 32 small photos, all for $1. 

No reproductions of paintings or other cheap trash. 
Our pictures are real photographs. Money back if 
not pleased. 



















THIS NEW HAIR BRUSH COMBS AND BRUSHES 
THE HAIR AND MASSAGES THE SCALP 
The greatest modern invention for keeping the hair beautiful 
and fluffy and the scalp clean, healthful and free from dan- 
druff or dirt. Keep the scalp clean and properly massaged 
and nature will grow the hair. Write for free circular 
AGENTS WANTED 

DR. GEORGE LYMAN, 


212 Mill St., Peoria, 
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EON Ar ZS SERIRD at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 

YZ Y Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98, 
Gents ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 
Baroda Co., Dept. A14, Leland & Dover Sts., Chicago 
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Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, cooking utensils, eto. 
No heat, solder, cement or rivet. . Any one can use them. Fit any surface. Smooth 
Sample box, l0c, Complete box, assorted sizes, 25¢, postpaid Wonderful opportunity for 


live agents. Writetoday. Collette Mfg. Co.. Box 145, Amsterdam, N.Y- 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Make $20.00 a week 


land over growing mushrooms at home in cel- 
lars, stables, sheds, boxes, etc. Crop easy to 
raise : sell for 50c.to $1.00 a Ib. Visit our farm. 
Our beds pay big. So will yours. Start now. 


BIG BOOKLET TELLING HOW TO DO IT FREE 















‘ : Nat’! Spawn Co., Dept. 16, Hyde Park, Mass, 
$25,000 made from one-half acre. 

Easily grown throughout the U.S. 

and Canada. Room in your gar- 

den to grow thousands of dollars 

worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 

Send 4c for postage and get our booklet AZ, telling all about it. 

cCDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 












ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


HEADACHE and NEURALGIA 


Write for a Free Trial Box. 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 


Sol gg . SOUTH BEND, IND. 
(Sold by Druggists) ESTAB, 1889 — 


| ART PHOTO CO.., 1911 C. M., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
















BECOME A NURSE J 


“The value of the course cannot be 
overestimated. At first I earned $12.50 
a week, but before I had studied six 
months I gained so much practical 
knowledge that I received $20 to $30 
aweek. Ihavealmost doubled my earn- 
ing power."’ Mrs. Beatrice Reeve, Chau- 
tauqua Nurse, Vancouver, B.C. ( Photo.) 


Send for a copy of ‘How I Became a Nurse” 
and our Year Book explaining method; 
248 pages withintensely interesting ex- 
periences by our graduates, who mas- 
tered the art of professional nursing by 
the C. S. N. home-study course. 
Thousands of our graduates, with and with - 
out previous experience, are today earning 
$10 ¢o $25 2 week. 
TENTH YEAR 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


387 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


400 Plans 
for $1.00 


(and 25c for postage) 


Are you going to build? 
: Send for our latest de- 
signs of cottages, bungalows, single and double 


=== 


houses, flats, etc., from $300 to $12,000. Don’t 


build until you have seen them. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
3111 Murray Blk. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WRITERS 
al FACTORY REBUILT LL) 


Do you want to save big money on a typewriter with- 
out taking chances? Get yourself one of our ‘‘Factory 

Rebuilts’ They are machines of all standard makes 
reconstructed from top to bottom in our own plant, which 
is one of the oldest, largest, best equip typewriter 
factories in the world. 


You Save From $25 to $50 


and get $100 value in original appearance, strength and ser- 
vice-giving quality. “‘Factory Rebuilt” means: A new part 
for everv slightly defective part —a perfect readjustment 
and realignment—the whole renickeled and rejapanned 
Our “Trade Mark” guarantees every machine as 
fully as the original guarantee of a new one. 
" Write for illustrated catalogue and 












3 address of nearest branch stove. 
+ AmericanWriting Machine Company 
345 Broadway. New York 












Accepted by 
D U.S. Gov'’m't as 
Security for 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


are the only class we offer. Instead of the 2% the 


Postal Banks pay these 1 3 
Bonds will yield from 4/ % to 4/ % 
Write for FREE Circular. a Ad 
New First Nat’l Bank, Dept, G-1, Columbus, O: 
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| SAFETY GARTER AND 


PATENT Z 








Stunning 
Fad 


DOUBLE CLASPS—DOUB SECURE 
Indispensable for night for latch keys, jewels, money. 
Elegantly made in various leathers, elastics and clasps. Prices 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00 Eacu—not in pairs. The Famous 
“GaInsBoro” Clasp, Rose Goid Finish, on the $4.00 goods 


THE TEXAS CO., Mfrs., 212 West Kinzie St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Send Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


\New Rues 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, Fancy, 
Oriental—fit for any parlor. Guaranteed to 
wear ten years. 
Rugs, 75c and Up 
Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 
America. Established 37 years. Originators 
of OLSON FLUFF RUG. (Grand Prizes 
at 3 World’s Fairs.) 
We Pay Freight 

Old carpets are worth money, don't 
throw yours away. 
FREE Write today for book of designs ip 
colors, prices and full information 


P OLSON RUG Co., 
Dept. 42, 40 Lafiin St., Chicago. 


AKalamazoo 2 


> Gas 
Direct toYou' “35 


Stoves 
Will You Write a Postal 
To Save $5 to $40? 


That will bring the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book FREE with full particulars of the $5 
to $40 saving, the $100,000 bank bond guar- 
antee, 400 stoves priced and described. 


30 Days’ Free Trial Preiais 
CASH OR CREDIT 


360 Days’ Approval! Test. Promptshipment, 
170,000 customers testify this is the greatest 
stove offer and the Kalamazoo the finest stove made. Get catalog 247 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich. 
Se MRR Sl Co NENT i los ARNE RE RR SR 


This FREE Book 
Tells You How 


—you may receive the benefits of out-of- 
door sleeping at all seasons—the face only 
coming in contact with the crisp, out-door 
inYour air—the body enjoying all the comforts of 
OwnRoom Beet ae 


Walsh Window Tent 


It is provided with both awning and screen to protect the 

sleeper from drafts, storms, cold or insects. Instantly usted 

to any window without nails or screws to mar woodwork, Every 
I 




















Sleep 
me] ob te 
Doors 































clocping room should be equipped with 
one not at your dealers. write for 
free book—What Fresh Air Will Do. 
Recommended By a * 
Eminent Physicians 
Satisfaction Guaranteed J mae 
CABINET MFG CO. | 
333 Main St.,Quincy, Ill. 
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THE “Swan SAFETY" FOUNTPEN 


Possesses Three New Features which make it absolutely the most reliable 
pen for constant service. 

=> « The “ Screwdown Cap” creates a vacuum around the Nib or Pen 

Note the = point, thereby making it impossible to leak. The “‘ Ladder 

Top Feed’ ii, = Feed” controls the supply of ink, giving the exact 

ef ps quantity necessary. This stops all fear 

of blots. The ‘Gold Top Feed” 

keeps the point of the pen 

wet with ink, thus 

insuring in- 

stant writing 


The “SWAN” is a 

necessity to every one that 

travels, because it can’t leak, and is 

always ready to write. 

For sale by all Stationers and Jewelers 
Price $2.50 and up 


17 Maiden Lane, New York MABIE, TODD & CO. 209 S. State St., Chicago 


London, Paris, canis: Brussels and Sydney 


“Ladder Feed"' and Nib Section 


2D WMOpmaadg, , a3 Furmoys 


Showing the 


The uniformity 

of the leads of any 

| given grade, the qual- 

Your best -negatives deserve and ity of performance 
your poorest negatives require #7 and the sturdy commercial 


endurance of 


VELOX] § DIXON’S 


The one pes made expressly to give the eh AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


best results from the average amateur negative. ale 
If you do your own printing use Velox be- PENC ] LS 
cause it is simplest, 1f you have your work § ta 

done for you insist on Velox, because it is ; , eo 


also best. a 

Velox offers a wide variety of surfaces and ora prove that after all there 
qualities from which to choose. The Velox rit tis something in a name. 
Book, free at your dealers or by mail, tells all m3 


nsw haope gm in full the methods of bed JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
ie COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 3 ; : Send for Dixon's Pencil Guide—gratis 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


You wil! save money by putting these 
bookcases in your home. 


The handsome designs. the rich finish the removable non- 
binding doors. the absence of disfiguring tron bands make them 
far better than the old-fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 


and high quality is guaranteed Write for our artistic catalogue Q with colored illustrations 
showing Sanitary Clawfoot Mission and Standard Styles Sold by dealers or direct 


Gunn Furniture Company 15 Victoria Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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MACKEREL, CODFISH 
AND LOBSTER 


Carrom-Archarena 
Combination 


Game Boards 


afford wholesome and delightful entertain- 
ment for every member of the family. The 
variety of old and new games that can be 
played on them includes practically every 
game known to the game-board world. 


65 Games on One Board 


On our Crown Combination Board alone, 
65 different games can be played—Crok- 
inole, Carroms, Chess, Checkers and three- 
score other good games—yet it costs but 
$3.50. Folding Revolving Stand, 75c. 


_ Wemake many other styles of Game-Boards, includ- 
ing the new Ideal Baseball Game Board, which isa hit 
with all Fandom; also Home Billiard and Pool Tables. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. If you can’t find them, 
write for catalogue and prices. 
CARROM-ARCHARENA CO. 


136 Rowe Street, Ludington, Mich. 
Makers of the celebrated 
‘LIGHTWEIGHT PEERLESS FOLDING TABLES 


Profits Large and Quick 
Any one can make $5 to $60 a week growing 
mushrooms in spare time, in sheds, basements, 
etc. Big market and large profits. I have 
been in the business 14 years and will tell 
you how. Send for FREE book. 
JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
6241 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of OCEAN FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, 
GLOUCESTER, the great New England fish market, getting 
better and later caught fish than any inland dealer could 
possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY to the CONSUMER DIRECT, never through 
dealers. We have done a mail order fish business sirce 1885, 
sending goods right to our customers’ homes. We PREPAY 
EXPRESS east of Kansas, and always guarantee complete 
satisfaction or money refunded. We want to deal with YOU 


| on the same terms, no matter how small your orders. 


Our SALT MACKEREL are fat, tender, juicy fish. They 


| are fine and you will enjoy them for breakfast this winter. 


_ SALT CODFISH as we prepare it is an appetizing, de- 
licious fish. Just try Salt Cod and Creamed Potatoes. You 
will like it. 

Our CANNED FISH being steam cooked is absolutely 
fresh and natural and includes the best of everything packed 
here or abroad. 

FRESH LOBSTERS, in parchment-lined cans, go through 
no process except boiling. Packed solid in whole pieces as 
soon as taken from the water, they retain the same crispness 


| and natural flavor as when taken from the shell, 


CRABMEAT, SHRIMPS, CLAMS, SALMON, TUNNY, 
SARDINES, and dozens of other dainty and substantial prod- 
ucts can always be in your storeroom for use at a mo- 
ment’s notice in the preparation of scores of appetizing, 
healthful dishes, that perhaps you now are unable to have be- 
cause you cannot get FRESH OCEAN PRODUCTS at your 
fish market. We invite your patronage. 

Let Gloucester be your Fish Market, 
and Davis be your Fishman. 
SEND THIS COUPON, and you can be enjoying these 


dishes on your table within a week. 


15 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
Please send me your latest OCEAN FISH PRICE LIST. 


Name 
Street .. 





In 34 years’ experience no knife has met 
such a welcome. Large orders from Europe, 
the Philippines and Australia. We 
sell direct to consumers; special 
f price, 83c postpaid; with heavy 
&) pearl handle, made to 
orderonly .. 


OUR SPECIAL PET ix chs™eis 
pearl handle, 3 blades (one a file); 
German silver finish; made on 


honor, $1.50 postpaid ; 1 .00 


2 blades, 
Lady's Knife, 2 blades pearl, 75e¢3 


ivory SOc. Boy’s Strong Knife, 50c. 
Man’s general! purpose, 2 blades, 75c. 


Send for 80 page Free List and 
“How to Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 
77 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 101 
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‘Without $100 fith On Approval. Freight Paid 


Door 
PER see Sd 715 
JT GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 


ee SECT IONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed **The Best”? by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


Made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
duction is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we can 
offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional Bookcases are 
the product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manu- 
facture. Book sections have Non-Binding Disappearing Glass 
Doors, and are highly finished in Solid Golden Oak. Other styles 
and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 

WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO. 40. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
New York Office : 372 Broadway 



















$29.59 Sent 
Freight Paid Direct 


Regul. I on 
egular value desea 


Grand 


Bishop Furniture Co., Repias 


Will ship to you — regardless of distance — this massive 
Colonial Library Table; of superb style. Made of Genuine 


Mahogany or Quartered Oak. Invisible drawer. Big ° 
Oval Top, ee Your choice of dull finish or Piano BEAUTY, absolute permanence, pertect 
Polish. Carefully crated. Freight Paid (see below). Reg- weather proofness, fire resistance, ex- 

treme cheapness and ready salability are 


ular value $75.00. Our Price — Direct —On Approval. 
Quartered Oak (any shade), == z . N 
= = anne oe -25 peculiar to brick and are combined only 
at t t satisfe ; Vv . : 
a” e€ at our expense lf not Sa isfac ory in every in brick. 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles contains colored F 
plates of artistically furnished rooms in “ period’’ and Learn the Facts. Send today for our Free Books, ““A Revolution 


modern designs, illustrates and describes over 1,000 in Building Materials,” and ““The Cost of a House,” 
styles of dependable furniture, priced one-third below Two Books of New House Designs from leading 
a — — ‘ a oe architects’ offices, sent on receipt price. 
& ents in stamps [o 1 DOOK O ‘OV. f “ o ° 

(we credit this amount toward your first purchase). We f 1 R \ ~ anya Brick for $10,000,” 2d Edition, 41 
will refund the postage if you do not find it a correct and ; . peeps Cc. 
valuable guide to furniture buying. . . ‘A House of Brick of Moderate Cost ”’ ($3,000 to 

We ship on approval and prepay freight to all points : . $7,000). 71 designs, 50c 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the Tennessee PRADE # When writing state character of work 
Line, allowing freight that far to points beyond. Write you have in mind. 


today for this big, authoritative book of furniture values. 
; . ‘ THE BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 22-34 lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich ee ae cee ee 


Every one admires a brick house 
Few realize its low cost and economy 








For the Scientific and Effective 
Treatment of 


Berkshire Hills | 
Sanatorium a : ee 


The only private institution of mag- Without Resorting to 


nitude in the United States for the Surgical Procedure 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and For complete information address 


other malignant and benign new 
growths. Conducted by a physician ee BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
of standing. Established 32 years. — — ; ort ams, Massachuse 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE ~ Delicious, Invigorating — 


HORLICK’S wee te 


: Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


286” Avoid imitations —Ask for ‘‘HORLICK’S ”? — Everywhere 
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Wherever quality eas te 


hile Roc 


“THE WORLDS BEST Reed WATER 


9? 





grown under most 
favorable conditions 
of soil and climate, 


This mark are in 


ns 


engravedonthe Cut, Gravic 
bottom of every Ful Satin Engraved 
genuine piece. » Rock Crystal The _— of an, 

fine old vintage, its 

remarkable “body” as 
well as its exquisite “fla- 
vor,” makes it a choice 


It secures you glass color and cutting : ; 
sick room or table wine. 


in highest beauty and rare grace of line. 
“The ‘Sterling’ mark for silver,— = 
The ‘Samkes mark’ tor eles!” 2 Mellowed for 7 years before sold 
At the best dealers. WRITS FOR BAGELET 


Write for our new illustrated book, IRONDEQUOIT WINE COMPANY 
‘How to Know Glass.’’ An Authority! ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


T.G. HAWKES & CO., Corning, N. Y. Established in 1832 


“STAGE BEAUTY POSES | 
dj Eetrancing, Fall-Lengmn siege booty” O5¢ Sy 








Also Four Catchy “ Follies of 1911” Poses 25e 
All exquisite reproductions in sparkling colors, showing ric h, warm beauty, 
delicate coloring and graceful Poses of originals tly as they are—most en- 
trancing series of ‘‘ real beauties '’ we ever pub ishe . New this Season. 


Just the Thing for Your “Den” 
FREE! Send soc. (coin, U. S. stamps or money order) at once for 
full set of Eight poses in Colors, 14 inches high, and illustra- 
tions of other fancy poses, art studies, etc., and we will include extra, a 
richly-colored. full-length “French Bathing Girl” Poster on fancy panel 
Mount, 14 inches high, absolutely FREE. (This one picture alone is worth 
50c.) Send to-day. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


DOLLAR SPECIALS: Four Hand-Colored “Gems of Art,” 
mounted ox14, $1.00. Eight Ballet Dancers in colors, mounted ox14, 
$1.00. (Artist Model Pose in colors FREE with $1.00 order.) 


GORDON ART CO., inc.. DEPT. c-18, NEW YORK CITY 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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THE BEAUTY OF YOUR SILVERWARE 
} depends on its brilliancy and cleanliness. 


ELECTRO 


Silver Polish. 
A 


SILICO 


with little effort and small expense will 
keep it always bright and fresh as new. 
Electro-Silicon does not scratch or 
mar, and is freefrom chemicals. Its 
exceptional merit has made it famous 
around the world. Send address for 
FREE SAMPLE 


Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere 









‘A Cube Makes 
aCup” 





Send for FREE SAMPLES 
and learn the quick and easy way to make wholesome 
and delicious bouillon. Drop a Steero Cube into a cup 
and add boiling water. Kesult—rich, appetizing bouil- 
s lon at once. 

Box of 12 Cubes, 35c, postpaid, if druggist or grocer 
| can not supply. Tins of 50 and 100 are more economi- 
' cal for household use 

Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 199 William aoe New York 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 


STEERO ree 


Made a American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
SNE Po ame 























ve dilig 


HEALTH 


Cannot be valued in 


Dollars and Cents 


| —it is the one priceless possession upon which 


Evans 
Ale 


has stood for 125 years as a natural health 
promoting, health protecting beverage. Physi- 
cians will tell you that. Drinking it for pleasure 
is good health insurance. All the tonic of the 
hop and vitalizing force of the grain are com- 
bined in Evans’ Ale in a degree that causes every 
organ, nerve, muscle and bone of the human body 
to respond to its delightful and nourishing force, 





Evans’ Ale can be had in splits as well as regular size 
bottles at Restaurants, Cafes, Clubs, Saloons and Dealers. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS Established 1786 
Brewing and Bottling Works, HUDSON, N.Y. 








for Whooping Cough, 

Croup, Asthma, 

Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Lae el Bronchitis, Colds, 
“Used while you sleep” Diphtheria, Catarrh, 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding 
drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air ren lered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 

every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat 
aud stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic ‘Throat Tablets for’the irrl- 
tated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar 


and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us, 10c in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortiandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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a , A Coined Name That Foils 
Counterfeiters 


“Wilburbuds” is a name derived for your 
benefit. Its use will defeat the foisting upon 
you of substitutes for the fairest form in 
which chocolate has ever been offered—the 
genuine, daintily delicious, meltingly smooth 












CHOCOLATE 


Bubs & 


An Exquisite Example of Wilbur Flavor zee. is v. s. Pat. on 


To merely ask for buds, when you want “‘Wilburbuds,”’ is to 
invite disappointment—for many poor chccolates are made 
to look like, and sell jor ** Wilburbuds.”’ But remember—no 
imitation of anything ever equalled the original. 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION, Wilbur’s Buds are put up in boxes of 
quarter-pound, half-pound and one pound. If your dealer 


hasn't them, send us his name and one dollar for one and one- 
quarter pounds—or a sample box for ten cents. 


H.O.WILBUR & SONS, Inc., 239 N. Third Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



















Certainty 
Adaptability 
Convertibility 


O element of an investment approaches in 

importance that of certainty—certainty that 

it will conserve and return principal intact, and 
pay the contract rate of interest. A-R-E 6's have 
done this for nearly a quarter of a century. 
@ They are adaptable, being issued to retum interest on 
current funds or to provide for saving surplus earnings, 
returning the latter with interest compounded at 6%. 
Q Their cash convertibility safeguards the investor 
against temporary financial need. 
@ This Company is engaged solely in the business of 
investment and operation in New York real estate, a 
Stable and profitable investment field, and offers its 6% 
Gold Bonds in these forms : 


6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 


e 62 ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 


The Cecilian Piano 
That Anyone Can Play 












0% 


BONDS 
























A Song at Twilight with the Cecilian 











If you have music in your soul, you need not be re 
strained by having untrained fingers. On the Cecilian, 
your own ideas, your own ideals, may mould the musical 
masterpieces into something intimately your own, 









@ Descriptive booklets and map of New York showing location 
of properties sent on request. 


American Peal Gstate Company 
Capital and Surplus, $2,011,247.80 
Founded 1888 Assets, $23,026,889.67 


Room 523, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 





The Cecilian Piano likewise brings to the trained mu 
sician an instrument of exquisite quality in touch and in 
tone, Write or send for catalog 


FARRAND COMPANY 
Dept. G, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A, 
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There is nothing more fascinating to the average y 
man or boy than 


Tinkering with Tools ; 


and for the man who is really handy with tools 
a present of one of our Combination Benches 
and ‘Tool Cabinets will give him more pleasure 
than anything else you could select. It isa 
handsume oak cabinet containing 95 of the 
finest tools made and when open is a complet« 
bench with vise ready for immediate use. 
For one less expert, or for the 
hoy, we suggest one of our 
smaller cabinets. All tools are 
the highest grade standard 
mechanics’ tools, arranged in 
convenient sets for home use. 
The quality is the same in all. 
The higher-priced cabinets are larger 
and contain more tools: 
Thts Christmas or this Birthday give A 
him one of our Combination Benches " 
4 
¥ 












ee eet) 


and Tool Cabinets, or a smaller Tool 
Cabinet and a Manual Training Bench. 












No. 47 21 tools - - $7.50 i 
“ 52 24 “ - - 1000 
36 ° - - 15.00 ' 
40 = - - 20.00 
Illustration is * 55 5&2 . ~ - 30.00 
a No. 100 “100 95 “* - - 85.00 
bears our guarantee of quality 


We are pioneers in the sale of high-grade tool outfits for home use; every set 
Order direct (we have no agents) or send for Catalogue No. 2942. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., NEW YORK {235 4th Ave. & 13th St. 





/ -ARE ; (D SUPPLIES 
HARDWARE TOOLS AND . LIES - a 





Takes This| 


PIECE 
Mission |f 


SET 


$1.50 brings you this entire mission set—the rich, massive library table, the two elegant comfort 
rockers and the big, handsome arm chair. These elegant pieces are all made of best selected solid oak in 
the popular weathered oak finish. Seats of rockers and chair are heavily padded and upholstered in high- 


grade Imperialleather. <A beautiful set that you will be proud to show. 
Just let us put this 4-piece set in your home for a 30-day trial. Show it to yourfriends, Test it thor- 
S0c PER MONTH oughly—then if at the end of the v0 days you are not satisfied with 1t in every way, notify 75 
_- perfectiy satisfied at the end of 30days and wish 
— eT 


us and we'll send for the goods and refund every cent paid. If 
to keep the set, send us only 50c per month until you have paid our special, low, direct-from-factory price of 


FREE CREDIT to ALL-MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


mense retail stores and over a million customers make it ~ 
sible for us to buy our goods in far bigger quantities and at 
much lower prices than any othersimilarconcernonearth. Our 
strong guarantee—backed by our enormous capital and multi- 
million dollar resources protects you on every purchase. 





We charge no interest and make absolutely noextra charges what- 
ever for our credit service. And our *erms are the most liberal in 
existence. All deals are kept strictly confidential, so that noone 
need know you are buying on credit. Our credit prices are actually 

15 to 50% lower than cash prices elsewhere, b cause our 22 im- 
It’s the finest and most elaborate catalog ever 


CATALOG FREE **A Message of Joy’’ will be gent you free on mee. 
printed by ahome-furnishing concern Costs us $1.25 to printand mail each copy. It pictures in actual 
colors over 5000 diff rent articles, such as stoves, ranges, rugs, curtains and furniture of all kinds, as well as silverware, glassware, 


chinaware, crockery, et . It contains 330 pages showing everything for the home at unduplicated prices—330 pages that give you 
your choice of the world’s best bargains and plenty of time to pay for them. Post card sent today will bring you the book right away. 


HARTMAN ocriitwestworts Aver Chcneo, 


—— Largest, oldest and best known home-furnishing concern in the world —— — (56) 
Established 1855—56 years of success. 22 Great stores—1,000,000 Customers. 
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Story of the Covered Pianos and the 
“Homo’’-toned Haddorff Piano 


i 


PIANOS GOVERED WITH 
SHEETS 


On Tone Alone all Experts Chose ( 
Same Piano 


Here's a case where two riv: il 
\ high- grade pianos have contested 
‘to see which one would stay in a 
\ certain well known home of this 
‘city, and which would go back to 
/ the store. 
The pianos were to be “heard, 
\ not seen,” so they were completely 
+ covered with sheets, and several ex- 
\ perts were called in, one at a time, 
¥to say which tone was the better. 
Strangely, they all chose the same 


A DDORFF 


The , with the **Homo’ *» Vibrating Sounding Board 


HE HAppoRFF Sounding Board is 

so constructed according to a special 

process, that it gives every note, 
high or low, the same rich beauty and 
volume ofsound. This wonderfuleven- 
ness of tone is what makes HADDORFF 
chords | so rematkably beautiful. This 
is the "Homo" -tone (from the Greek, 
meaning like or even tone), and means 
to music what sterling means to silver. 


O not buy until you have first heard 
the HA DDOR FF’ Homo * tone, 
and have witnessed how much 

ticher and sweeter it makes every piece 
of music, 


If your dealer does not have the 
HApDboRePP, we will send you the same 
of one who does, 





piano—a Haddorff upright. The 
other lost to a good rival. 


Write for name of dealer and for ‘‘Homo”’-tone folder. 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 


Makens of Grands, Uprights and Player-Pianos — Rockford, Illinois 


Write today for name of agent (near you) 
for Hoover Electric Suction. Sweeper. He 
will clean one room of your home free and 
will tell you all about Hoover Service and 
Guaranty Bond. 

The Hoover is the one machine that airs, 
sweeps, shakes and suction-cleans. It alone 
combines a revolving soft bristle brush 
with powerful suction. 

The brush breaks up caked-in dirt and 
Stands the nap up just as when new. 

The suction takes up all 
dirt, lint, threads—every- 
thing —and draws it to the 


2111 Maple Street, 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


ll Air-GClean One 
er You Fro 


bag. No heavy metal nozzle to crush the 
nap, grind dirt against the fabric, and wear 
you out, Simply attach cord to electric 
light socket. The easy-running Hoover 
moves with natural force of walking. 


Illustrated Hoover Book free on request. 


Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
New Berlin, Ohio 
Withthe Hoovercome specialat- 
tachments for atr-cleaning hang- 
ings, Curtains, portieres, walls, 
upholstered turnitture, and 
for blowing up pillows, mat- 
tresses, él. 
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“Souip SILVER WHERE It Wears” ‘ia mn | 
: ea i it iam 


GREATEST IMPROVEMENT 


IN A 


PLATED SPOON 


When you select a book- 
case that combines the feat- 
ures of convenience, beauty 
and protection of books, you 
will decide upon one of the 
many styles in 


SlobeWernicke 


Bookcases 


Rare editions and delicate bindings 
—as well as valuable books of all 
kinds should be stored in their dust- 
proof non-collapsible units, because in case 
of fire each unit can be quickly removed to 
i a place of safety with their contents intact. 
SILVER INLAID \, Globe!Werniche Units are made in many 

Li : different styles and finishes to harmonize 

Berore Piatinc ‘S =At i ia] with appropriate interiors. 

' AFAYETTE \j : i] z 
& i ities ¥ - ‘ Carried in stock by nearly 1,500 
TRADE MARK ON EVERY PIECE E : ' agents, but where not represented 
EIUNES & EDWARDS \ oe in we ship on approval, freight paid. 
4 SILVER INLAID | a aS Complete catalog, illustrated in colors, 
. ei) and a copy of “The Blue Book of Fiction” 
by Hamilton W. Mabie, containing lists of 


SEND FOR BOOKLET L 109 : : : : : 

py] the world’s best stories published in English, 
THE Best Is WorTH CONSIDERING fa mailed on request. 
: BS Address Dept. N. 

ieee te itscmeg ala }ee Pet] |V amen Hl] The GlobeSWernicke Cy, Cincinnati 


lle 1 My Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway 
BRIDGEPORT [0 eat - a es Bo a ee Chestnut St at eae 
’ ston 91-93 Federal Street Chicago, 231-235 So. W 
Ah ahead Mi Washington, 1218-1220 F St. N.W 


| ES ee ee eS le ee oe 


= akmdectn eed 
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AmERICAN FACTORIES 


few Yor Burrus cncsce ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS 


Briocesurc. CANADA 


with ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish. It is 

the one varnish that withstands 
the heavy wear every floor receives. 
**61’? doesn’t show heel or furniture 
marks, never turns white from water, 
never cracks. The floor finish made 
famous by heel and hammer tests. 


Send for Sample Panel finished with "61° 


and test it yourself. Give it the treatment all 
floors receive. Prove that you may dent the wood 
but the varnish won’t crack. Convince yourself 
that ‘‘6L"" is the only varnish for floors. It 
adds to the life of linoleum and oi!-cloth. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘ The Finished Floor,’’ and 
learn how to finish and care for your floors. 


itralite 


The Long-Life 
WHITE ENAMEL 


Vitralite is another of the 300 ‘“*P & L”’ 
Products you ought to know about. It 
never cracks, discolors nor chips. Applicable 
to all surfaces — wood, plaster or metal — 
withstands severest outdoor conditions. 
Easy to apply because it never shows brush 
marks or laps. Easy to clean. You can 
wash off the dirt but not the Vitralite. 


Here are two other ““P & L’’ 
Varnishes for the home: 


*38” Preservative Varnish, best for all intcrior 
woodwork except floors. Never cracks nor blisters, 
Never turns white. Is unaffected by water. Pre- 
serves the wood. 

“P & L” Sper Finishing Varnish, the 
durable varnish for front doors, vestibules, 
and all work exposed to the weather. 

Send for booklet, “ 
ing,” a valuable guide 
decoration. Shows how and where to use 
Varnishes, 


Siw that your floors are finished 


most 
boats 


Decorative Interior Finish- 
to color cffects in home 


‘PEeL” 


Send direct to us if your dealer can not give you 
the “P&L” Varnish you want. Address: 99 
Tonawanda Street, Buffalo. N. Y. In Canada, 41 
Courtwright Street. Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Foreicn Factories 
Paris 


— 
MBURG 
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No Three OCiock Fatigue 


T seems shorter to the oper- 

ator and so actually is shorter, 
for the light, quick, easy touch 
of the Monarch machine makes 
each day seem shorter than it 
can possibly seem with any 
other typewriter. 
three o’clock fatigue is forgot- 
ten and the day is finished with 
more work done, easier than 
That means efficiency 
. and more profit for the business. 


ever, 


Write us and we will write you. 


Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you~ the 
If he 
enough and you know of a 


Monarch, 


good. salesman, 


name and address: 


THE MONARCH 


dealers in all countries, 


Just a little 


every day 
makes the 
LightTouch 


onarc 


typewriter aiid 
















































The old 








isn’t « near 
send us his 


TYPEWRITER 









Executive Offices: 
Monarch Type- 
writer Building, 
300 Broadway, 
New York. 
Canadian 
Offices: _ 
Teronto, 
Montreal, 


Branches and 



































ROS ERs 


The Most Artistic and 
Permanent Building 
Registered U. S. Patent Office Material in the World 


a cine: Economical and suitable for any building worth building. 


art ed : The “ Tapestry’ Brick for a $7,000 detached house costs 
jn SF only about $400. It assures a beautiful exterior without 
one cent of future outlay for maintenance. It is really 
cheaper than wood. The satisfaction it gives cannot 

4, be measured. 


Write and tell us what you are planning to build; send archi- 
tects’ elevations, and our Designing and Color Department will 
suggest pattern work and color scheme. Send for our free books, 
beautifully illustrated in colors. 

Promoters and Designers of Artistic 
FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. Brickwork. Sole Manufacturers of 
“ Tapestry” Brick 


1709 Arena Building, NEW YORK 


Wightman House at Brookline, Bungalow, New 
Mase., Shepley. Rutan & York, G. J. Jervis, 
Coolidge, Architects Architect 


obtained or fee returned. Send description and sketch or model for free 
report as to patentability. Prize offers. from leading manufacturers. “Hints 
to Inventors,” “Inventions Needed,” “Why Some Inventors Fail,” and our 
handsome book entitled “Greeley & MclIntire on Patents,” sent free 
to any address. Patents advertised free in the largest daily papers. 


Best advice always given regardless of all interest except those of our clients. 
Business conducted upon the highest professional plane. Patents obtained 
quickly in the United States and foreign countries, also trade-marks, labels, designs 
and copyrights. We are mechanical experts, practicing in all United States 
Courts. A\ll letters of inquiry answered promptly on date of receipt. We furnish 
our clients with names of manufacturers interested in their line of inventions. In- 
formation and advice freely given. 


GREELEY & McINTIRE, Inc., 
Greeley & McIntire Building, 618 F Street, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, ‘DD. C. 
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Globes and Shades 
for Electricity or Gas 


There are lots of kinds, good and bad, and we make them all. 
Some smother light, but are decorative and handsome. 

Some aren’t even handsome. 

But some shades do for electricity and gas just 
what Macbeth lamp chimneys do for a lamp: make 
it do its best; get the most light from the current.  - 

They can do this and be decorative at the same 
time. It is a matter of knowledge. You may have 
our knowledge if you ask for it. 

Our most decorative shade is /rzdzle, a beauti- 
ful irridescent shade, with an unusual degree of 
reflection. Our most efficient shade is Alba (see 
illustration). In many forms, it is also highly 
decorative. 

ne a Dealers have, or can get, both Alba and /ridile, 
i and any other shade or globe in our catalogue. 
The catalogue shows the different 
kinds and shapes for home and business, and tells the 
facts about each. Send for it. 


Macbeth- Evans Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago: 172 West Lake Street Philadelphia: 42 South Eighth Street 


Boston: 30 Oliver Street Toronto: 70 King Street West 


Wow York: Uptown, 19 West 30th Street : ; 
Downtown, 1 Hudson Street, Corner Chambers 


Fire-proof One-piece lid 


hts over out- 


Outlasts aa he side edge 


two ordinary cans v orate? 
FOR ASHES AND GARBAGE eens ae 


The Witt can stands hard knocks—is fire and rust-proof, clean and 

sanitary, keeps in the smells, keeps out dogs, cats, rats and flies. 

One man used his Witt can eight years and then sent it back for 
repairs—he said it would last eight years longer. 


Look for the yellow label Witt’s and the name Witt stamped in the top 
and bottom. None genuine withoutit. There are three sizes of both 
can and pail. If your dealer hasn’t them don’t waste time and money 
over imitations, for you will buy Witt’sintheend. Write us 
and we will seethat youaresupplied, Address Dept 8. 


Tue Witt Cornice Co. 
2118-24 Winchell Ave.. Cincinnati. O 


Dog-proof LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 
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Heavy steel 
bands, riveted: 
no soldered 
places to split 
open 


Two inch cor- 
rugations all 
around can 


One-piece bot- 
tom—rim only 
resting on floor 
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Hardware 
for Homes of Refinement 


The kind that tells of culture and good taste. 
That harmonizes with the architect’s motive. That 
affords that sense of security desired by all. 

The best dealer in any city sells Corbin Hard- 
ware. Described in the following booklets. Write 
today for one or all. 

EK16 Corbin Wrought Hardware 
EK17 Corbin Colonial Hardware 


EK83 Corbin Anti-Panic Door Fixtures 
EK53 Corbin Princeton Design 


P. & F, CORBIN 
NEW BRITAIN. CONNECTICUT 


P &F CORBIN P. 4 F, CORBIN P. & F. CORBIN 
of New York of Chicago Philadelpbia 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €-VARNISHES 


S-W POLISH-OL cleans and polishes woodwork and furniture 
at one operation. It brings out and intensifies the original finish, 
gives a handsome gloss and is not in any way harmful to the finish 
on woodwork or furniture. It is an ideal brightener for use on 
varnished floors. A soft rag and rubbing are all that are necessary. 
* Address all inquries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 704 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Perfect Team Work of 
Perfect Units—that is 







what Wins the Type- | Se 
writer Game. The Say : 
ie P | at 


L.C.Smith&Bros. | ~ Le ae 


node 





Typewriter se ed P 


“Bit: 4: 
(Ball-Bearing, Long-Wearing) a, wssaece;t, rit [ 


is arare and unusual combination | | 
of mechanical features of superior | | 
excellence, each of which is designed, 















First—To do its individual work better than it could 
be done in any other way. 

And, 

Second—To work so smoothly and accurately, in con- 
junction with all others, that the completed result is 
just as perfect as the work of any individual part. 


That is what makes a good-working typewriter—it is what justi- 
fies the overwhelming verdict of 150,000 users in approval of the 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter—it is why this typewriter does 
all kinds of work superlatively well without attachments and 
gives no disappointing results. 


Send for free descriptive matter today. 
Branchesia all LC. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. fest Stic: for Domestic and Foreign ©) 


large cities 






























Hardwood floors reflect good judgment | 
when dusted with | 


YAM NOK 


WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL BOTTLE. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 123 Liquid Veneer Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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CHEER UP! 





















(0. 
108 Hudson St., 
New York, WN. Y. 


saviple can, enourh to 


make6 cups of Karrinzton < . acc ° 
Hal! Coffee and book et. +The to 45¢ per pound, accord 
Coffee Without a Regret.” In ing to locality. 
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*. Baker-iz Bi =10| 
Coyree 


(qe Role laa: 
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F you use 25 or 30 cent quality 
as a matter of economy, it will be 
worth something to you to know 
that while 


BarrinétonHall 
The Baker-ized Coffee 


is probably the highest priced coffee 
on the market, it does not cost more 
per cup than coffee much inferior 
in quality. 





“eee @ 





The same process that makes it the most eco- 
nomical coffee also makes it the most whole- 
some, 


Excess of tannin, the as- 
tringent principle in coffee, 
is the most frequent objec- 
tion toitsuse, This, Baker- 
izing Corrects in two ways. 


Everything that does not make 
coffee flavor is taken out by deli- 
cately adjusted machines and 
the pure coffee that remains is 


cut into fine, even pieces. When 
the boiling water is poured upon Sunereneey J 


them, it dissolves out the essen- Seq 
iece si Srkke 


tial oil from each piece simul- 
taneously. There is none wasted. 
If coffee is drawn beyond the proper stage, the in- 
jurionus tannin is released. It is plain, therefore, 
that all the oilcannot be extracted from the larger 
pieces in irregularly ground coffee without re- 
leasing the tannin in the smaller particles, 
Such coffee is at best a compromise. 
.¢a eo 2 

Anyone with the proper regard for 
health could well afford to pay $1.00 
for the 60 or 70 cups of delicious 
cottee that a pound of Barring- 
ton Hall will make. Still it is 
sold by grocers at from 40c 








































Please send me free 








Have you never tried Bar- 
rington Hall? You must 
do so at once (See 
coupon.) Learn 
what true coffee 
economy is, 


nsideration | give my grocer’s 
eon the margin. 











Designs in 
HT Siives Plate. 


The Sharon design 

/ illustrated here is a 
/ handsome pattern with 

the richness and charac- 


j ter of solid silver. Table 


| cutlery in this and other | 


designs is the best to be had 
if it bears the trade mark 


84 
ROGERS BROS. 


Our process of finishing causes 
the silver to be worked into a 
firm, hard surface that will stand 
years of the hardest kind of 
wear. This process has given 
1847 ROGERS BROS. silver- 
ware the weli-earned title of 
“Silver Plate that Wears” 
Guaranteed by the largest 
makers in the world. Sold 
by leading dealers. Send 
for mre catalogue 


\ 
\ MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
(International Silver Co. 
Successor) 
Merten, Conn. 
New York Cuicaco 
San Francisco 
HAMILTON, 
Canapa 
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THE HANDY 
PACKAGE 
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§ HELPINGS IN 5¢ PKG. 


Proportionately more 
in larger Pkgs. 





Make This Your Daily Food 


This Macaroni and Spaghetti is flavory, firm and tender; it is made in a modern factory 
far from the city’s dust and dirt, by Americans who pride themselves on cleanliness and observe 


our American pure food laws in letter and in spirit. It is made clean, and it’s kept clean all 
the way to your kitchen by a sealed, sanitary package. 


So give Foulds a place on your home table frequently. Its food value is high, it is most 
economical and the variety of really good dishes you can make with ‘it is almost unlimited. 


You will like Macaroni and Spaghetti prepared in the usual ways with cheese or tomatoes 
better than ever if you use Foulds. And there are forty other combinations with your favorite 
meats and vegetables, with eggs, fish and oysters, which are equally good or better. Try this 
recipe and see how a commonplace thing like Hamburger Steak is transformed into a 
nutritious and delicious dish, which you will be glad to serve often. 


Hamburger a La Foulds 


Let simmer together for 30 minutes, one-half pound 
of Hamburger Steak, half a can of tomatoes and a 
small onion chopped fine. While this is cooking, boil 
and drain a five-cent package of Foulds Macaroni or 
Spaghetti as directed, without breaking the sticks. 


When the meat and tomatoes are sufficiently 
cooked, add half a pound, or less, of cheese, cut fine or 
grated, and a lump of butter; season to taste with salt 
and red pepper; simmer until the cheese is melted, 
then add the Macaroni or Spaghetti and serve hot, 


This dish can be varied by omitting the cheese and 
doubling the quantity of Hamburger Steak, or by 
adding a few mushrooms, either fresh or canned. 
Left-overs of roasts will never be recognized as such if 
put through the food chopper and used instead of 
fresh Hamburger. 


Save this recipe, or better, drop us a postal for a 
free copy of the Americanized Macaroni and Spaghetti 
Cook Book. It contains 42 other excellent recipes, 
mostly simple and inexpensive—all pleasing to 
American tastes. 

If your grocer does not yet handle Foulds, 
give us his name and address and send 
us 10c in stamps or coin, and we will send 
you, charges prepaid, a full 5e package 
each of Macaroni and Spaghetti with a 
copy of the Cook Book. Then you can try 
for yourself at least two of these new 
dishes made with the very best American 
Macaroni and Spaghetti which you know 
is appetizingly clean. 
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By the palatial cruising steamer 

‘Victoria Luise”(16,500 tcns), 
sailing from New York, January 
30,1912, on a 78 day cruise to Madeira, 
Spain, the Mediterranean and the Orient. 


Especially equipped with every comfort and , 
luxury of the best modern hotels, to meet the 
most exacting demands of pleasure cruising— 
Frahm Ant-rolling tanks msures comfort at 
sea. Her spacious promenade deck ex- | 

tending from stem to stern is the largest 

on any ship. 


Itinerary includes Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibral- 
tar, Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche, Syra- 
cuse, Malta, Port Said, Jaffa, Beyrouth, 
Piraeus, Kalamki, Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Messina, Palermo and Naples. 






78 days duration of cruise. 


Cost including landing and embark- 
. a ing expenses, $325 and up. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN CRUISES 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Only a few accommodations left for first cruise 
leaving New York, Oct. 21,1911 ranging in price from $1,000 to $1,400 
including all necessary expenses afloat and ashore. Itinerary includes 


Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt, India, Ceylon, Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, Philippines, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands and 
Overland American Tour, Inland Excursions and side trips. 


Optional tours of 17 days in India, 14 days in Japan. 

Two cruises on the Magnificent S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), each of 

110 days’ duration. From New York, Oct. 21, 1911. From San en 

Francisco, Feb. 6, 1912. Now is the time to make your reservations. “7 
The finest, most comprehensive pleasure trip ever offered. cs 4 wO9 

Accommodations on second cruise leaving San wal ind 

Francisco February 6, 1912 from $650 up. 


ANNUAL EVENT “* Around the World oo ** will be re- 
peated in November 1912, and Faueey 1913, by the large Cruis- 
ing Steamship VICTORIA LUISE. 


Send for Illustrated es 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway New York 
Philadelphia _ Pittsburgh o. Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 
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1 INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
; Box 841 SCRANTON, PA. 
| Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
Ican qualify for the position before which I mark X. 
' | Automobile Running Civil Service 
= | Mine Superintendent Architect French 
Mine Foreman Chemist German 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages Italian 
{ Conerete Construction Commercial English 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
| Textile Manufacturing Architectural Draftsman 
Stationary Engineer industrial Designing 
| Telephone Expert Wwinken Pivatrating 
Mechan. Engineer ++ heearteay stelle et nar ry tated 
ee ee 
ectrical Engineer oa 
Elee. Lighting Supt.) c30gTapher 
{ Agriculture Cotton Manufacturing 
Electric Railways Woolen Manufacturing 
j Structural Engineer Toolmaking 
. R. Construction Foundry Work 
Metal Mining Pattern Making 
| English Branches Blacksmithing 
Gas Engineer Surveyor 
= \ a | Foreman Plumber Poultry Farming 
Like His Soon co cteecormervormn 
| Present Occupation a pci x — 
| Street and No sania etl 


ase 
Position? 

You can’t have it because he has it, and is ABLE TO FILLIT. 

But you can have one just as good if you will do as he did, and 
as thousands of other ambitious men have done—that is, to train 
yourself as a specialist in some particular line of work. Knowl- 
edge is the directing power in every industrial field in the world. 

The International Correspondence Schools were devised to 
give working men money-making knowledge—to train them to 
occupy good paying positions in a preferred line of work. Great 
employers endorse the method and readily accept I. C. S. students 
because trained men are scarce, and they know that I. C. S. 
training is REAL TRAINING. 

If you want to know how you can benefit by this great system 
that is in successful operation all over the world, mark on the 
coupon the line of work you desire to follow, and mail the coupon 
to the International Correspondence Schools. ‘That will only take 
a minute and cost two cents. 

Isn’t it worth that to get a line on such a proposition? 


_ 
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HETHER you 
see it on cans or 
barrel heads the 
Berry Brothers’ label is 
a sign of honesty in the 
can and honest judg- 


ment in the buyer. 


When you see it used on 
any work for which your 
money pays the bills you 
can know it has won its 
place solely on its merits— 
not through favoritism or 
for any other reason. 
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Ask Berry Brothers 


7 doesn’t pay to disregard Berry 
Brothers’ advice and experience when 
you’re handling the varnish question. 


Not long ago a well-known manufacturer laid out and built a japan- 
ning shop | for finishing his hardware specialties. It cost him over 
$3,000. We could have told him how to get the same result with an 
investment of $500. He knows it now and is using our baking japans, 


If cost him a cold $2,500 because he failed to ‘‘Ask Berry 
Brothers.’ 


The business of one of our old customers changed hands. The new 
management thought they could get along without Berry Brothers. 
They tried it thrée years—three years of costly experiment in Search- 
ing for other varnishes that would do what ours had done. Now 
they have come back to us, frankly admitting they made an expen- 
sive mistake in not sticking to our varnish and our advice. 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 
Shellacs. Japans, Lacquers. Stains. Fillers &@ Dryers 


oe instances ought to convince you 
of something more than the value of 
Berry Brothers’ products and experience. 


_ They ought to prove that varnish buy- 
ing is of greater importance than you 
ever believed it to be. 


They ought to lead you to take a personal, active interest in the 
choosing of your varnish maker—no matter how far you may be re- 
moved from the actual use of the goods—no matter whether you 
ever have a varnish brush in your hands or not. 


Whether you are the head of a manufacturing business using 
— on your products, the owner of a home, or the operator of 
large buildings, you ought to ‘‘Ask Berry Brothers.” There is no 
need in varnish and its allied products that we cannot meet. You 
ought to draw upon the knowledge and resource back of fifty- 
three years’ experience. 

TO MANUFACTURERS: Ask us to send one of our representa- 
tives fo you personally. He will not try to sell you a bill of goods— 
or to convince you that our varnishes are best. He will simply seek 
your co-operation in allowing him to study your finishing methods— 
looking toward a decrease in finishing costs, reduction in time and 
labor of finishing, improvement in the quality of your finishing. 
You will be placed under no obligation by asking us to send him. 
TO HOME OWNERS: Any dealer or painter can supply you 
with Berry Brothers’ Architectural Varnishes. Look for the label 
and insist upon getting it—if you want the utmost in satisfaction, 
durability and ultimate economy. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET: “Choosing Your Varnish Maker.” 
—of real interest to all varnish users, large or small. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Largest Manufacturers of Varnishes, Shellacs, Air-drying 
and Baking Japans, Lacquers, Stains, Fillers and Dryers 


Factories—Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont. 


Branches—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, San Francisco. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A FOOT OF LUMBER 
Write for 





We do not advise CYPRESS for a// uses, 


WHY NOT BUY LUMBER WITH EQUAL CARE? 
WRITE AT ONCE for VOL. of CYPRESS PKT. LIBR. that fits your case. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 





FOR ANY PURPOSE, big or little, indoors or out, in city or country, 


the prope 





You don’t tell your broker: “Buy $10,000 of 


Railway stocks!’? Hardly! 


y?? 


*“Buy me ‘some land’! 


You tell him waz. 


You don’t simply tell your Real Estate agent: 
You tell him where. 


50 You don’ t tell the contractor: “Build mea house!—and paint it!”* You dictate the plans, 


it is the 


of cloth!”’ 





THESE VOLUMES MAY BE HAD NOW: 


5. 
9. 


22. 


18, 


6. 


3. Cypress, 


29. 


16. 
31. 


When | planning a Mansion, Bungalow, Pe rgola, Pasture- Fence or Sleepins g-Porch, remember -— 


Let 


INSIST 


How to Avoid Mistakes in Bungalows. 

CYPRESS for SIDING—and Why. 

Cypress SILOS and Tanks (of course). 

Cypress Bungalow “A”? (Complete Working 
Plans and Specifications Free). 

Cypress Bungalow *‘B” (Complete Working 
Plans and Specifications Free). 

“Only GREENHOUSE Wood.”” 

Cypress Shingle House (Free Working Plans 
and Specifications), 

Cypress for Porches, etc., and the Reasons. 

Cypress’ Great Beauty for Interior Trim. 


12. 
30. 
7. 


8. 


28. 


15. 


“The Wood Eternal’? for Exterior Trim. 


Cypress Pergolas, etc. (8 W’king Plans Free). 
Cypress Shingles "Yes Bock’’( Last acentury ). 
THESE IN PREPARATION—APPLY NOW: 
10. 
2 
4. 
iL 


Cypress for Artistic Doors (a revelation). 
“*Pecky”’ Cypress—"* 
Cypress 
The Wood Eternal’’ 
S. Govt. Report). 
Cypress Bungalow “C’’, 
Plans and Specification. ) 
Cypress forall Trellises and Arbors. 
Cypress for Dairy Uses—-**The Only Wood.” 


(Free 





our 


“ALL- -ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” 


help You. 


The Vaccinated Wood.”’ 
““& Nothing Else,’’ for BARNS, etc. 
What It Is (incl. U. 


Working 


You apecify Horses, 


19. 
24. 
. Japanese Effects ( 
« Cypress for Sash, 
. Cypress for Gutte 
x Cc y press 
“Pe rfect for Interior Painting and Staining.”’ 
“Preventive of Property Depreciation. 


Iw 


“WH 


: 
1. 


. Cypress for All 


? 
3 
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? 
ui 


‘*cuide, counselor and friend”’ of 


You don’t tell the dry goods clerk: 
You say 


“elk.” “cc 


Cypress 
*“What People (w 


“Perfect 


Asa 
Cypress for All F 
**How I Finish C 


“Caustic Surfacing 


Cypress for “All 





1204 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





ON CYPRESS OF YC 


When you write, 


YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. 


"IF HE HASN’T 


please mention the Cosmopolitan 





LET US 


«xr: The Cypress Pocket Library. (Free) 


Backed by our ‘All-round Helps Dept.,”’ 


ALL THE PEOPLE WHO CARE 
WHAT VALUES THEY GET for their LUMBER MONEY. 


Why not buy WOOD with the same discrimination you apply to other things? 
but on/y where it can prove itself ‘ 





wool, 


INSIS” r on , CYPRESS—“T HE Woop E TERNAL.” 
WE’LL REPLY AT ONCE. 


for Canoes and Boats (defies decay ). 
SAY of Cypres 


ho dnow ) 
Sugi) in Cypress. 
Blinds and Frames. 
for Exterior Painting. 
ARM Uses. 


press 
ypress, 


Outdoors”’ (of course ', 


““Odd Jobs’? (of course). 
th CYPRESS 3 you t BUILD BUT ONCE.” 





Our entire resources are at your service > with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ae 
Ronee 
SEF 


‘the one best wood’’ for your use. 


*T want 8 y 
” or ‘‘linen.”* 


You don’t merely order ‘200 head of live stock!”’ 
Cattle, etc., and the Breed. 


And the colors. 


rs, Curbs and Culverts. 


”* by a Craftsman. 
of Cypress,”’ (novel). 


- KNOW IMMEDIATELY 
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tells all that has happened each month, no matter in what 
corner of the globe it occurred. Whether it be a question 
of politics, religion, science, or art—you will find it told a 
little more clearly, a little more completely, a little better in 
World To-Day, than in any other journal. It is magnificently 
illustrated. 

Most men read World To-Day twice, the first time 
because it is interesting, the second time because the articles 
are of real value—and that, after all, is the big test of a 
magazine’s worth. as 


Order To-day and Save $1.50 


In three weeks, the subscription price of World To-Day 
advances to $3 per year. By subscribing to-day you save 
$1.50, and two, three and five-year subscriptions will save 
you two, three and five times that amount. 

It is real economy to sign the coupon herewith, order- 
ing World To-Day for one or more years in advance. All 
remittances are mailed AT OUR RISK. 


World To-Day 


381 Fourth Avenue - - New York City 





WORLD TO-DAY: 


Please enter my subscription for.............. years. 
Maer hints peti Dele ois aie oat wk sis Disa eie din. G awinte eae ae Street 
SD seers Ge otis ck ee Nes ws 6's W515 atk pip pis stein eceia es Wea ENN caiaateceeahe 
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Herewith I enclose $......... eens 
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Thousands Already Won—Going on Daily 


TEN PEOPLE GET $40,000.00 


They Tell You How to Win. 


TEN Stoneman (Nebr, photog’ ph’r) actu- 
| ally received $1200 one month 
$1.50in 15 minutes, $800 in1l days; Korstad 
(Minn, solicitor) $2212 in 2 weeks; Sevegne (N. 
Y. telegraphcr) $100 daily. Not a fairy tale, fake 
or humbug, but proven absolutely true by sworn 
statements, Government patronage, statesmen 
judges, bankers, world’s famed institutions, loca 
references. Costs nothing to investigate. This 
gigantic moncy-making contest no longer con- 
trolled by a few—now open to any honest, industri- 
ousman or woman. Big money made by mechan- 
les, clerks, farmers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
eople from all walks of life. Experience, capital, 
business training unnecessary. You can own, op- 
erate and control same private enterprise that 
brought Wilson (banker) $3,000 in 30 days; Rasp 
(agent)$1685 in 73 days; Oviatt (minister)$4,000. 
Rogers (surveyor) $2800; Juell (clerk) $6800; 
Hoard (doctor) $2200; Hart (farmer) $5,000, 
Schleicher ( minister) $195 first 12 hours. Hun- 
dreds sharing similar prosperity — banking money, 
buying homes, automobiles. Don’t wonder. Same 
appointment should mean same money for you— 
same power, prominence, dignity, respect, influ. 
ence. Rise to big earnings, wage freedom, owner- 
ship and private monopoly. Knowing the reason 
dispels all doubt. Wonderful, but true. 


STRANGE.INVENTION «1 


Strange Invention gives every home a bath room for only 
$6.503 excels others costing $200, Abolishes tubs, bowls, buck- 
ets, wash rags, sponges. Turns any room into a bath 
room with hot or cold running water. ‘Think otit! So 
energizes water, one gallon ample; cleanses almost auto- 
matically; no plumbing; no water-works; self-heating. 
Gives cleansing, friction, massage and shower baths. 
So simple child can ery a Truly marvelous. A mod- 
ern home-bathing without drudgery, inconvenience, muss 
of lugging water, filling tubs, emptying, cleaning 
putting away. Could anything be more popular ? 
Think of millions who want bath rooms! At sight 
people exclaim: **There, there, that’swhat I’ve 
been longing for.” Little wonder Wilson sold 
102 in 14 days; Hart, 16 in 3 hours. Think what 
you could do. Come—fa!] in line—make a for- 
tune. Don’t let another get there first. Your 
chance now to secure exclusive sale, Devote all 
or spare time. Means phenom- 
enal earnings; no competition; 
fascinating, high-grade business- 
Oredit given active dis- 
tributors. Send no mone 
— investigate first. Sen 
“SEE IT to-day for remarkable of- 
ENERGIZE” fer—it’s valuable but free. 


ALLEN MFG, CO., 3397 Allen Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO 


I Was Deaf 25 Years 


NOW I HEAR WHISPERS 
with this artificial EAR 





























DRUM in my ears. I never 
feel them-——they are per- 
fectly comfortable, and no 


one sees them. I will tell Medicated Far Drum 
you the true story, how [ _ Pat. July 15, 1908 
got deaf, and how I made myself hear. 


ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUM COMPANY 


Address GEO. P. WAY Manager 
45 ADELAIDE STREET DETROIT, MICH. 
Those afflicted with bow legs should wear the 

“Perfect Leg Form" and overcome this de- 

formity. Trousers hang perfectly straight. 

Made of the highest grade Aluminum. Light, 

sanitary, Durable, and inexpensive. Easily put 

on and are adjustable to any size. Highly recom- 
mended by Tailors. Send for our booklet show- 
ing Photos of men wearing our forms and as they 


appear withoutthem. Address “The Perfect” 
Sales Co., 3031 D,Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


HAIR GROWS 





G. P, WAY 









When properly nourished. Our Vacuum Cap 
draws the blood to the hair roots and promotes hair 
growth. Sent on 60 days free trial under option to 


buy for $25 or return. Write for booklet on ‘‘Hair 
and Its Growth,’’ mailed free. 


MODERN VACUUM CAP CO., 
583 Barclay, Denver, Col. 
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ington 
Special at the 
Rock-Bottom Price 


The world’s masterpiece of watch 
manufacture now sold direct! — 
The most amazin* offer ever made in the whole history 
of the watch industry — an offer which has absolutely 
PARALYZED competition — the offer of the genuine 


Burlington Special direct to the public at the rock-bottom 
price, and besides without middlemen’s profits, 


A WATCH OFFER 
WITHOUT PARALLEL 


We won’t “knuckle down” to selling systems among dea- 
lers, so we have decided to make such a tremendous and 
wonderful offer direct to the public on a first-class time 
piece, no dealers under contract will or can stop us. You 
too will seize this opportunity to get the “Burlington 
Special” direct on this wonderful offer. 

And 60 we are making this offer—the most sweeping, astounding 
offer ever made on a high-¢rade watch. The famous BURLINGTON 
direct and at the same price WHOLESALE Jewelers must pay. 
And in order to make the proposition doubly easy for the public 
we will even allow this rock-bottom price, if desired, on terms or 


Don’t miss this wonderfully liberal 
$2.50 a Month orer. Sign and mail coupon now. 
Remember the Rock-bottom price, whether you buy for cash or time. 


POST YOURSELF! 


Be sure to get postei on watches and watch values q 
Our book will tell you all—Before you buy a 
watch. Learn to jude watch values. 


Get the Burlington = ¢, oo 
! ra > > 


Watch Company’s 
* x » 
, ee 


CH BOOK 

A book that will tell you all the inside facts > 
about the watch industry. It will tell you Oa 
what you ought to know before you even <2 
examine a watch. It will tell you the o 
inside facts about watch prices, and > ws 
will explain the many superior S = $3 


points of the Burlington over 
other watches. Just send your oe & . 
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name and address TODAY. 
Sign & mail coupon. 
BURLINGTON 
WATCH CO. 
Dept. 1048 
19th & Mar- 
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From peanut fields of Va. to Orange Groves of Florida. 
Through 6 richest South. States on 8. A. L. Ry. Big profits 
growing fruits and vegetables. In Manatee County, Fla., 
raise 2 to 3 crops yearly, net $500 to $1000 an acre. Lands 
cheap. Booklet free. J. A. Pride, Gen. Ind. Agt., Seaboard 
Air Line Ry., Suite 502, Norfolk, Va. 

Money- Making Farms throughout 15 states; great vari- 
ety, size and price. Stock and tools included with many to 
settle estate quickly. Mammoth illustrated catalogue No. 34 
free. E. A. Strout, Station 2720, 47 W. 34th St.,New York City. 


A home in the South. Own a southern place that will be 
self-supporting and pay you a liberal income. Easiest terms, 
in reach of anyone, write 2 

H. Girardeau, Jr., Albany, Ga. 


/ California 


Free Literature will be sent to anyone interested in the 
wonderful Sacramento Valley, the richest valley in the world. 
Unlimited opportunities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices.T he place for a man wanting a home in the finest climate 
on earth. No lands for sale; organized to give reliable informa- 
tion. SacramentoValley Dev.Assn.,800 2d St.,Sacramento,Cal. 








** Sunny Stanislaus.’’ Why swelter in summer and freeze 
in winter when you can live in California? Write Dept. ‘““C”’ 
Stanisiaus Board of Trade, Modesto, Cal., for free book telling 
how to obtain an ideal home in the heart of California. 


Now is your opportunity! A-1 land, abundant water, 
in the Famous Turlock Irrigation District of California. 
The home of the peach, grape, cantaloupe, watermelon and 
sweet potato. The Dairyman’s Paradise. Write to-day for 
information and free booklet. Dept. ‘““B”’’ Turlock Board 
of Trade, Turlock, Cal. 

Texas 


Buy Land in Central West Texas in the valleys of the 
Conchos and the Colorado rivers, $10 to $15 an acre. Deep 
rich soil, ample rainfall, big crops, quick markets, low freight 
rates, fine. schools. Write for folder ‘‘Concho-Colorado 
Country.” 8S. A. Kendig, Colonization Agent, G. C. & S. F., 
Galveston, Texas. 


ae Georgia 


Valdosta, Georgia, Pecan Plantations. Pecan culture 
offers largest returns. 5-acre tract on easy payments assures 
a steady growing income. We take care of orchards for four 
years. 600 acres under cultivation in budded Paper Shell 
Pecans. Write for booklet. South Georgia Real Estate & 
Development Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Florida 


The truth about Florida—what is good and what is bad; 
how to succeed here. Facts fearlessly stated; unbiased an- 
swers to questions from subscribers. Pub. monthly; 50c. a year; 
3 months trial, 10c. Florida Grower, Ruby St., Tampa, Fla. 

A book worth 25 c21t3, beautifully illustrated, 32 9x12- 
inch pages, will be sent. fr22 on request. State whether inter- 
ested as homese3ker, healt 1seeker, investor or tourist. Address 
Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. ‘‘The 143.2 per cent city.” 


Florida Farms—Do you want an improved farm in Flor- 
ida? Can you sell one with buildings and orange groves for 
less money than colony promoters ask for wild lands? Write 
for list, S. Jacobs, Tampa, Fla. 


V irgimia 
Virginia Apple Orchards pay big profits. $3 50 on long 
time and easv payments buys a ten-acre apple orchard tract 
in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia—other lands 


$15 per acre and up. Write for beautiful booklets and excur- 
sion rates. 


F. H. LaBaume, 
Agr'l Agt., N. & W. Ry., 
Box 2065. Roanoke, Va 


=e Alabama adh | 


Write Geo. Kilborn, Mobile, Ala., for Mustrated Folder | 
and maps, sent free. Good pine lands for General Farming, 
Stock Raising, Fruit, Nuts, &c. $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, 4 
Cash, Liberal Terms on Balance. 


120B These pages offer opportunity both to advertiser and reader alike 


| Big Opportunities from Little “Ads” 


CLOSING DATE: Advertisements for the December Cosmopolitan, published November 10th, should be in our 

| office on or before October 14th, the final closing date. 
| RATES: $2 a line, cash with order. Minimum space 
On a definite six-time contract the rate is only 50c. a line on the sixth insertion. Example: 
a four-line advertisement costs $8 for each of the five consecutive insertions and $2 for the last issue, 


accepted four lines (about 32 words), 








381 Fourth . Avenue, New York 


REAL ESTATE 
7 North Carelina tele 


Farm For Profit in Eastern North Carolina. The ‘“ Na- 
tion’s Garden Spot."’ Leads other localities for vegetables, 
fruits and staple farming on small capital. Home seekers and 
investors write Carolina Trucking Development Co., 805 





New York 


New York State Farms now selling for $10 to $100 per 
acre. Big profits realized by N. Y. farmers because of big de- 
mand for crops and easy access to world’s largest market. For 
particulars address R. C. Lasher, Valatie, N. Y 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Independence and Fortune quickly attained in the 
Manufacturing Mail Order Business. I furnish Formulas, 
Manufacturing Processes and Trade Secrets in all lines. Sold 
under positive guarantee; 18 years practical experience. Re- 
vision and improvement of Formulas and Processes—reduc- 
tion of manufacturing cost—utilization of waste materials, 
etc., a specialty. Booklet. Formula List, and Valuable In- 
formation Free. W.L. Cummings, Ph.D., 

131 Standard St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


I Made $50,000 in five years with a small mail order busi- 
ness; began with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells how. 
Heacock, 

885 Lockport, N. Y¥. 


Our Free Magazine, 
“The Metropolis,’” 
is an intensely interesting illustrated periodical, filled with 
fascinating facts about the marvelous growth of the won- 
derful city of New York. It also tells how the amazing 
growth of the metropolis is making millions of dollars for 
wise investors in land, and how starting with as little as 
$10, you can share in these great profits. You can secure 
this magazine free for six months by simply sending us your 
name, address and occupation on a post card, but do it now 
Carroliton Realty Company, 
Dept. C, 
World Building, 
New York City. 


Learn the truth about Mail Order Business before in- 
vesting in outfits. Important information and particulars, 
showing how to start Mail Order business, sent free. Mail 
Order Library, Desk C., Tompkinsville, New York City. 


Be your own boss. Start a mail order business. We 
tell you how and furnish everything, wholesale. Not a get- 
rich-quick scheme, but a nice, easy living. 

Murphy Mfg. Co., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Be Independent. Start Money-Making Mail Order Busi- 
ness at Home. New Plans. Everything furnished. - Only 
small capital required. Free Booklet & Particulars tell how. 

N.C. Miller Co., Box 254, Muskegon, Mich. 


We start you in a permanent business with us and furnish 
everything. We have new easy selling plans and se asonable 
leaders in the Mail Order line to keep our factories busy. No 
canvassing. Small capital. You pay us out of the business. 
Large profits. Spare time only required. Personal assistance. 
Write to-day for plans, positive proof and sworn statements. 
J. M. Pease Mfg. Co., 813 Pease Bldg., Michigan St., Buffalo. 
B.. ¥. 

I will start you earning $4 daily at home in spare time, 
silvering mirrors; no capital; anyone can do the work. Send 
for free Instructive Booklet giving plans of operation. 

G. F. Redmond, Dept. A., Boston, Mass. 


Big Profits for drug and hardware salesmen carrying the 
New Torrey Honing Strop as a side line. Greatest advance in 
strop making in half a century—keeps the razor's edge in _per- 
fect condition. Dealers glad to stock up on our new plan. Sales 
made easy for you with our big advertising campaign. _ Selling 
this side line greatly increases your earnings. Write for special 
proposition. J. R. Torrey & Co., Dept. A.B., Worcester, Mass. 








Be your own boss.—Start Mail Order business at home; 
devote whole or spare time. We tell how you, very good 
profits. Everything furnished. No Catalog outfit proposi- 
tion. Ne canvassing. For ‘‘Starter’’ and free particulars, 
address G. N. Krueger Co., 164 Washington St., Chicago. T 
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Opportunity Adlets 








AGENTS WANTED s 


Wanted :—Agents, 7 cents profit each 10 cent sale; best 
little article ever offered; sample for 3 cents in stamps. 
Rawlings, 

Box 945, St. Louis, Mo. 

Agents: Represent reliable house 400% profit. Selling 
“Gordon” photo-pillow tops. High Grade Work. Easy 
Sales. Make Big Money. Samples and Catalogue free. 
Luther Gordon Co., 162 Washington St., Chicago. 

Wanted: One good man in eacn town to take orders for 
men’s tailoring. Beautiful styles, very low prices; orders 
come easy. High-class permanent business; fine profits; 
$10.00 a day and up. No money or experience needed. We 
ship on approval, express prepaid, and guarantee perfect fit. 
Write for free sample outfit and inside price on suit for your- 
self. Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 250, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS _ 


Patents that protect and pay. Books free. Highest refer- 
ences: best results. Send for list of inventions wanted. Patents 
advertised free. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D. C. 

Patent Your Ideas. $100,000 offered for one invention; 
$8,500 for another. Book ‘*‘How to Obtain a Patent,” and 
“What to Invent’ sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. Estab- 
lished 15 years. Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attys., 908 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send sketch for free 
report as to patentability. Guide Book and what to invest 
with valuable List of Inventions Wanted sent free. One 
million dollars offered for one invention; $16,000 for another. 
Patents secured by us advertised free in World's Progress. 
Sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 


One Inventor gets rich; another gets nothing. New 
128-page Book, Patent Fortune, of Vital Advice, Great Value 
and Intense Interest to Inventors, tells why, About Prizes, 
Rewards, etc. Fortune-Making Inventions Past and Future. 
Mailed for 8 cents postage. Publishers Patent Sense, Dept. 
4, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 


Ideas Wanted. Manufacturers are writing for patents 
procured through me. 8 books with list 300 inventions 
wanted sent free. Personal services. I get patent or no fee. 
Advice free. 


R. B. Owen, 4 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Patents 


secured or Government drawing and atty’s 
fees returned. 
we file. Free booklet. 


Send sketch. Free search for ean 
D.C. Dept. 37. 


Geo. H. Snyder & Co., Washington, 
, $10.00 each for names of persons interested in Patents. 
For conditions address 
P. O. Box 2343, 
Washington, D. C. 


Patents, Designs, Trade Marks, Labels, Copyrights. Send 
for free book ‘‘ How To Get Them.”’ Superior service and costs 
no more. Joshua R. H. Potts, Patent Lawyer, 306 9th St.Wash , 
D. C.; 8 8. Dearborn St., Chicago; 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 




















Investments—Bonds—Mortgages 





Free—‘‘Investing for Profit’? Magazine. Send me your 
name and I will mail you this magazine absolutely Free. 
Before you invest a dollar anywhere get this magazine— 
it is worth $10 per copy to any man who intends to invest 
$5.00 or more per month. Tells you how $1,000 can grow to 
$22,000. How to judge different classes of investments, the 
real power of your money. This magazine six months Free 
if you write to-day. H. L. Barber, Publisher, R. 411, 20 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


_ Guaranteed Investments: First Mortgage Farm Loans 
in amounts from $500.00 to $5000.00, bearing 7% interest 
net. For information write to The Bonner Loan & Invest- 


ment Co., Dallas, Texas. 


INSTRUCTION 


Be a Doctor of Mechano-Therapy, the wonderful new 
| system of healing, $3000-$5000 a year. We teach you by 
mail. Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. 

Authorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write 
| to-day for prospectus free. American College of Mechano- 
Therapy, Dept. 638, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 

Learn to write stories and articles. Great demand if 
well written. We teach you thoroughly by mail. We also 
assist you in marketing your MSS. Write for catalog 41 
Emerson School, Battle Creek, Mich. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy—Morse and Wireless. Railway accounting 
(Station Agency) taught quickly. R. R. Dispatchers and 
Western Union Wires and complete Wireless Station in school. 
Splendid opportunities—Graduates assisted. Living expenses 
low—may be earned. Largest and oldest school— established 
37 years. Investment $25,000.00. Correspondence courses 
also. Catalog free. Dodge's Telegraph & kailway Institute 
12th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 

_ Telegraphy taught in the shortest possible time. The Om- 
nigraph automatic teacher sends telegraph messages at any 
speed as an expert operator would. 5 styles. up. Circular free 
Omnigraph Mfg. Co., Dept. F., 39 Cortlar St.. New York 


SHORT STORIES 


_ Make Money writing short stories, or for newspapers. 
Earn from $100 to $500 monthly. Pleasant spare-time or 
regular work for you. Send for free booklet. Tells how 
United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 




















TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters: Real Remingtons $12; Caligraphs $6; Han.- 
monds, Densmores $10; Smith Premiers $15; Olivers, Under- 
woods, $25, 15 days’ trial and years’ guarantee.Harlem Type- 
writer Exchange, Dept. X 23, 217 West 125th St., N. Y. 


We don’t want your order or any money until we prove by 
Five Days’ Free Trial that our typewriters are the biggest 
bargains ever offered. Get out proposition at once. 

Typewriter Sales ‘‘o., 
170 B. No. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Largest stock of typewriters in America. All makes 
Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 4% to 144 Mfrs 
orices (many less)—rented anywhere—applying rent on price 
‘irst class machines—rent one and judge on these most lib- 
eral terms. Write for Catalog O. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


You can make fifty duplicate copies from every letter you 
write with pen or typewriter by using our modern Duplicator- 
Printer. Music, Maps, Drawings, etc. Letter size Complete 
$3.60. Booklet Free. Other Sizes. W. 8S. Durkin, Reeves & 
Co., Mfrs., 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AUTOMOBILES 


























‘“‘Auto Price Wreckers.”’ 
the auto, from repair parts to accessories. 
Get on our mailing list. 

Auto Parts Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


GAMES—AMUSEMENTS 


~ Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Minstrel Material, Speakers, Jokes, Tableaux, Drills, Mu- 
sical Pieces, Entertainments for all Occasions, Make-Up 


Anything and everything for 
$350,000 stock— 








Safety and 6%—First Farm Mortgages large or small 
denominations—29 years’ experience Highest references. 
Send for Booklet ‘‘N"’ and current list of offerings. E. J. 
Lander & Co., Grand Forks, N. D. . 


INCORPORATED OR GOING TO 


Have Accurate Information at your elbow. Our Inter- 
national Corporation Record shows how to start the corpora- 
tion, keep the records, conduct meetings, write minutes and 
by-laws, increase or decrease capital, or issue stock. Postal 
brings booklet. Send us name of new Co., and we'll send Pocket 
Diary. Southern Stamp & Stationery Co., Richmond, Va. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


We Advise You Free, and Loan by Mail the very best 
standard books on‘ Success, Business, Recreation, Health, 
Home, Social and Political Problems, Religion, Occultism, 
New Thought, etc. Prompt service. No security or tire- 
some rules. Full lists and Bi-weekly Critic for postal with 
your name and address. Oriental Esoteric Library 125, 
Washington, D. C . 


ee 











It pays to read these pages in Cosmopolitan for profit as well as instruction and enjoyment 


Motion picture machines, Film Views, Magic Lanterns, 
Slides, and similar Wonders for Sale Catalogue Free. We 
also Buy Magic Machines, Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Co. 
809 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Coins, Stamps and Post Cards 


Send 10c. for Samples of Colored Post Cards and Catalogue 
of 20,000 subjects from all over the world. Views Only, His- 
torical, Scenic, etc. No Comic. Standard Card Co., Haver- 
hill, Mass. Bent Pen Ss 
“Free. 100 Picked Specimens, or a fine set 10 Austrian Jubi- 
lee (worth 25c.). Send 4c. postage. Mention gift B200 

Bright & Son, 


___164, Strand, London, W. C 


Old coins bought and sold. My new 50-page Coin selling 
catalogue just out Free. Buying coin catalogue sent on re- 
ceipt of 10c. in stamps. 

William Hesslein, Malley Bldg., New Haven, Conn. 

Stamps free—4 diff. Soudan (camel worth 15c.). or 8 diff 
Costa Rica worth 15c., stamp lists, premium lists, ete., for 2c 











postage. Finest 50% approvals out. Old collections and U. § 
stamps bought. W. C. Phillips & Co., Glastonbury. Conn 
120€ 
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Opportunity Adlets 





AGENTS WANTED 


Become a Mill Agent. We manufacture Triplewear 
Hosiery; outwears 3 ordinary kind; replaced free when hole 
appears; large profits. First reply obtains agency your town. 
Write to-day Triplewear Mills Dept. 24 Girard Ave.,Phila. 


Agents—Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods. Carleton made 
$8.00 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two days. 
Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. Freeport 
Mfg. Company, 33 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 












Agents can secure steady income selling our novelty and 
changeable signs, gold and silver letters. In demand by all 
merchants and easily salable. Send for catalogue. Climax 
Novelty Co., 601 Gay Blidg., St. Louis. 


$100 Monthly and expenses to trustworthy men and 
women to travel and distribute samples; big manufacturer. 
Steady work. 


8. Scheffer, Treas. 





. M. V., Chicago. 

Agents: Portraits, 35c.; Frames, 15c.; Sheet Pictur : 
Stereoscopes, 25c.; Views, 1c.; 30 days’ credit. Samples afid 
catalog free. Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 1048, 1027 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

General and Local Agents. Here is your opportunity. 
Energetic men can make $2,500 yearly and up. The Improved 
Canchester Kerosene Mantle Lamp revolutionizes old meth- 
ods. Farsuperior to electricity, gas, acetylene or gasoline at 
1-10 the cost. Burner fits all lamps. Safe; clean; odorless. Burns 
with or without mantle. Tested and pronounced by State of 
Pennsylvania ‘‘ Most efficient light found.’’ Greatest seller 
known. We want a few more live men in open territory. Can- 
chester Light Co., Dept. C, 204 N. State Street, Chicago. 

Sign Painting Agents. 1000% Profit. Best and Cheap- 
est Window Letter made. Easiest mounted. Outfit Free. 
Success positively guaranteed. Embossed Letter Co., 2604 
Milwaukes Av., Chicago. 

Agents make big money selling our new gold letters for 
office windows, store fronts, and glass signs. Anyone can 
put them on. Write to-day for free sample and full particu- 
ars. Metallic Sign Letter Co , 420 N. Clark St., Chicago. 

' Agents wanted in every country to sell the transparent 
handle pocket-knife. Big commission paid. From $75.00 to 
$300 a month can be made. Write for terms. 

Novelty Cutlery Co., No. 7 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

Salesmen Wanted—to sell trees and plants. Free outfit. 
Experience’ unnecessary. Steady work. Commission paid 
weekly. No investment, deliveries or collections to make. 
Write for terms. Perry Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Win Next $1200. Wetell you how. $40,000 already 
won by t2n inexp2*ienced people. Stonemen received $1200 
one month, $15,000 to date. Korstad $2200 in two weeks; 
Schleichcr $195 first 12 hours. Strange invention startles 
world. Gives every home a bathroom with hot and cold 
running water for $6.50. Abdlishes plumbing, water works. 
Self-heating. Littls wonder Hart sold 16 in 3 hours, $5000 
to date; Lodowick 17 first day. Credit given. Investigate 
today. B2at others to exclusive sale. Means fortune. 

Allen Mfg. C»., 3383 Allen Bldg.. Toledo, Ohio. 
Live representatives wantel for the patented Four-in- 
One Hous2itress. Shirtwaist suit, ‘‘Princess,”’ kimono, 
house:tress, all in one. One piece; no buttons, hooks or eyes— 
simply “Snap! and it’s on."’ Sells at $2.00 and $2.15. Women 
wild about it. Big profits. Baldwin Garment Co., Inc., 100 
Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


Large Profits. Manufacture ‘‘ Barley Crisps," new confec- 
tion, costs 4 cent to make. Sells like hot cakes for 5c. Every- 
body buys. thine and instructions, prepaid $7.50. Send 
10c. for sample and literature. Barley Crisp Co., 528 Natoma 
Strest, 8. F., Calif. 

My! How They Fall for our ‘“‘ Lucky ’Leven”’ toilet com- 
bination ($3.20 yaluc). You sell for $1.00. Other fellows 
making $5-—-$12—-$15-$20 and $25 daily. Will put you on 
Easy Stroot. Groat crew Managers’ proposition—good for 
$100 profits weekly. This is only one pippin in our ‘27 
varieties."" We manufacture—you save middleman’s profit. 
Our new colored circular is like seeing the real goods. Free 
to workers. Get aboard. Act to-day. Davis Soap Co., 211 
Davis Bidg., 1429 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 























$15.00 to $35.00 per week can be made by men, wom n 
boys and girls representing our goods. We give premiums 
with every order. Writs to-day. 

Hamilton Sales Agency, Inc., 
Dept. 21, 92 State St., Boston. 


La Rue’s Pine Tar Paste and Velvety Paste are down-to- 
date cleaning specialties which competition has not touched. 
No live agent or dealer can afford to be without them. 
Samples 10c. prepaid. F. C. La Rue Soap Co., Department 1, 
584 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Salesmen making small towns, just what you want for 
pocket side-line. Something new, snappy and catchy. uick 
shipments and prompt commissions. Write for order book 
to-day. R. Dahne, Sales Mer., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 

Good salesmen wanted to sell Merchants our advertising 
Thermometers. High-grade men only. Big chance for regu- 
lar producers. Liberal commissions—no collections. Worth 
investigation. Write to-day, giving age and experience, in 
first letter. Adv. Sales Mer., Taylor Bros. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Established 59 years. 








AGENTS WANTED 


Agents: Double Your Income representing live-wire mag- 
azine. Easy work, enormous profits, positions permanent. Bést 
opportunity now. Outfit FREE. Write to-day to Sales Mgr. 
Hampton-Columbian Magazine, 61 W. 35th St., N. Y. ‘ 

Agents wishing extra good selling line and permanent prop- 
Oosition should write for catalogue and particulars conce¢ rning 
the new Capitol Wonder Mop. Territory going fast—write at 
once. Capitol Brush Co., 11 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn, 


Live Agents Wanted. A _ permanent income selling 
Koeth Kombination Kit, 15 tools in one. Finest Tool Steej 
Guaranteed. Big profits. Wonderful seller. Exclusive ter. 
ritory. Send for Free sample offer and terms. Currier-Koeth 
Mfg. Co., 57 West St., Coudersport, Pa. 























Agents—Live ones, either sex, can make big money selling 
our three specials in furs; sell for $10.00 per set. Write for par- 
ticulars, Merchants Fur Co., 186 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
Illinois. : 

The New ‘“‘Swiftlit’’ lamps light instantly with 1-8 match. 
Like city gas; no alcohol used; radically different from any 
other; portable or systems. 100 to 1,000 candle power at will; 
burners cheap for old lamps. Agents making money; great 
novelty; wholesale price for introduction. Planet Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 10, St. Louis (Established, 1868). 

Exclusive Territory now being allotted for Little Giant 
Lift and Force Pump. Only thing of its kind, it has free 
field wherever there’s plumbing. Removes all stoppages in 
pipes, saves plumbers’ bills, prevents noxious gases. Every- 
one wants it, everyone can afford it, everyone can operate it, 











As strong in business world as among homes, Selling at top ° 


speed. 50,000 already in use. I can grant you absolute 
monopoly and fix you for life, if you are the right man. Ad- 
dress at once, J. E. Kennedy, C. C. 10, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 

Honest Man or Woman wanted in every town to repre- 
sent well-known wholesale firm. Experience unnecessary. 
Must furnish good references. Easy, pleasant work. Fair salary 
to start. McLean, Black & Co.,176 Medford St., Boston,Mass. 


Agents’ Outfit Free. Quick profits. Best Handker- 
chiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the market. Large 
manufacturer. Particulars for stamp. 

Maricopa Mfg. Co., 78 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wanted: One live man in each town to take orders for 
men's made-to-measure clothes—No money required—Latest 
styles and lowest prices—You can build up a permanent busi- 
ness and make a splendid salary each day—We pay express, 
ship subject to examination and guarantee fit—Send your 
name quick for agency and free samples—We use the Union 
Label on all our garments. 

Regal Tailoring Co., 216 Regal Bldg., Chicago. 


Sell Xmas Goods in October, November and December, 
no matter what you do the rest of the year. Our big, free 
Xmas cataleg is a gold mine for agents. You don’t need ex- 
perience. Our new selling instructions teach you how to get 
big crders at every house. Dilligent workers can make $1.00 
every hour till Xmas. Work all or part time in home town. 
Big cash commissions and extra valuable premiums on every 
order. $1000.00 worth of diamonds, gold watches and prizes 
divided among 100 agents on Jan. Ist. We pay the express. 
Write to-day for territory and the most magnificent, ex- 
pensive and complete agents’ catalog ever made—it’s free. 
A. W. Holmes & Co., Dept. F6, Providence, R. I. 

Agents wanted—Latest high-grade sanitary specialty. 
Every home, hotel, factory and office buys on sight. Soon 
pays for itself. Big profits. Write to-day. The Watrous Co., 
1671 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 


Salesladies wanted for high-grade corsets, not sold in 
stores. One agency only in each city. Excellent opportunity. 
References. Wade Corset Co., 

79 E. 130th St., New York. 











Agents—Our Columbia folding hand bag is the best propo- 
sition on the market. Especially big for Holiday trade. Big 
profits for hustlers. Write for terms and catalogve of other 
novelties. S. 8S. Diamond & Bro., 35 W. 21st St., N. Y. City. 


Salesmen: Full time or side line. Pocket samples. Big 
repeat business. Proposition appeals to merchants in all 
classes of trade. Brand new. Those capable of earning $50 
to $75 weekly desired. Co-operative Premium Co., Dept. 24, 
Dayton, O. - 2s te’ : 

Agents wanted for our 25c. darning machine; just out; 
weaves new heel or toe in sock in 5 minutes; no sewing 
machine required; works by hand; send 15c. for sample or 
$1.25 for dozen. R.W. Hutton Co., Dept. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents, Male and Female, can make $25 daily selling my 
willow plumes. Prices: 18 in. at $6 apiece, 20 in, $7.50 apiece, 
26 in. $10 apiece. You can easily realize double the amount. 


Further particulars. Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


A Dollar Made every 5 minutes. ‘‘Sold out before break- 
fast; 6 sales in 30 minutes,"’ writes Hoffman. Melenson sold 
20 first day (profit $27.60). Wonderful labor, time, money- 
saving household invention. Scrubs, cleans, dries floors, lino- 
leums; abolishes old-style brushes, hand-disfiguring mops; no 
stooping, wetting hands; self-feeding, drying, sudsing; child 
of 12 operates easily; weighs 5 pounds; sells for 32.75. | Never 
such a hit; have 50 delighted, boosting customers writes 
Cook. Credit given active agents. Investigation costs neth- 
ing. Sanitary Supply Co., Box 346, Station F, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Opportunity Adlets 





a 


HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


_-_~wereres sree iaemaamsteaaaasasiaassainsiaasntiaan ities ae aE 
Free illustrated book tells about over 360,000 protected 
positions in U. 8. service. More than 40,000 vacancies every 
year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and generous 
ay, lifetime employment. Easy to get. Just ask for book- 
5. No obligation. é 
_ Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. O. —— 
Rie Money writing songs. Thousands of dollars for any- 
a Sno can write successful words or music. Past experi- 
ence unnecessary. Send us your song poems, with or witnout 
music, or write for free particulars. cceptance guaranteed 
if available. Washington only place to secure copyright. 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 260, 
Washington, D. C. am 
Start a Home Business. Collect mames, information, 
ante business concerns. Sell your ideas and knowledge by 
mail. Some make $100 to $1000 monthly. Instruetive book- 
let Free. Nat'l Information System, 159 Marietta, Ohio. 
= —c1v and expenses tO men and women to collect 
$25 Weekly and expenses to men and women to col 
names, distribute samples and advertise. Steady work. 
C. H. Emery, 
M. Q., Chicago, Ill. ' 
Salesmen: We haye a Brand-new, Clean-cut, Prompt com- 
mission pocket side line, consigned goods for traveling sales- 
men making small, country towns, _ For interesting particu- 
lars address Yale Jewelry Oo., 12 8. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 








ares stan neem enengega aan aeeath tn eEeEEane tA ciEE TERRE 

We Want Experienced Salesmen for ethical physicians’ 
specialty. Will pay big money for every order and assign 
territory to result bringers. If you_are a high-grade man, 
write us. Lutz, 654 Schiller Bldg., Chicago. 


Wanted: Experienced and Competent Fraternal Organ- 
izers to write me. Have something good to offer. 
G. E. Swisher, 
726 West Wayne St., South Bend, Ind. 


Best Side Line on earth; clean cut proposition; pocket 
samples; prompt commissions; consigned goods. 
Dyer Manufacturing Oo., 
1420 S. Michigan Ave., Cnicago, Il. 





Men Wanted for Gov. positions. Oct. exams. every where. In- 
fluence unnecessary. Average salary $1,100. Annual vacations. 
Send immediately for list of positions open. Common educa 
tion sufficient. Franklin Inst., Dept. N 10, Rochester, N. Y. 


A Hustling Man can make big money placing sound-proof 
telephone booths. Every live business house needs one. We 
pay $10.00 each for all that you place. No money required. 

Telephone Booth Renting & Sales Co., 
335 Broadway, New York. 








500 Men, 20 to 40 years old, wanted at once for Electric 
Railway Motormen and Conductors; $60 to $100 a month; 
no experience necessary; fine opportunity; no strike; write 
immediately for application blank. 

Address, Railway, X793, Dwight Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








PERSONAL 


Would you exchange post cards with Fame in other 
cities, towns, or countries? Then try our splendid club; ex- 
change lists widely circulated; membership ten cents. The 
Halcyon League, Box 133,.Erie, Pa. 








FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Films Developed, 10c. per roll; all sizes. Velox Prints, 
Brownies 3c.; 34 x 34, 34x44, 4c.; 4x5, 3a, 5c. Send two 
negatives and we will print them free as a sample of our work; 
we are film specialists, and give you better results than you 
have ever had. Cole & Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

}: Kodakers Attention! So. Calif.produces clearest, most bril- 
liant Kodak pictures known. Thousands all over U. 8. Mail us 
films to be printed for that reason. Send2negatives for free sam- 
ple prints and booklet.Homer Howry & Co.,Los Angeles, Cal 


TRAVEL—TOURS 
Clark’s “‘Arabic’’ Orient Cruise. Feb. 1, $400 up for 
71 days. All expenses. 6-high-class round the world tours 


Sept. 19, Oct. 21 and monthly to Jan. inclusive.” 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York. 


FOR THE HOME 


Russell Sewage Disposal System. Suite 607, Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Our system costs no more than a cesspool, 
never needs cleaning, no typhoid germs, discharges pure, clear 
water. Write for particulars. 


~ PIANOS—MUSIC 


Song poems wanted. Send us yours. Publication guar- 
anteed on liberal royalty if acceptable. 


Our proposit.on is 
positively unequalled. Booklet and catalogs free. Kellogg 
Music Co. (Dept. C), 25 East 14th St., New York. 


Ivers & Pond Pianos—Highest Quality. By our unique 
plan you can buy a piano of the highest reputation at a fair 
price on Easy Payments. Our catalogue mailed free, and if 
no dealer sells them near you we will quote lowest prices, ship 
on approval and pay railway freights if the piano fails to please. 
Write to-day for catalogue and full information. Ivers & 
Pond Piano Co., 111 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 



































POULTRY—DOGS—PETS 
Get More Eggs by feeding cut raw bone. Mann's Bone 
Cutter sent on 10 days’ free trialk No maney in advance. 
Catalog free. 
F. W. Mann Co., Box 322, Milford, Mass. 





WEDDING INVITATIONS 








HEALTH PROMOTION 
I teach health through right eating. Graduates can be- 
come prosperous Food Specialists. Free book, ‘‘The New 


Curative Science,” fully describes my Correspondence Course. 
Eugene Christian, Dept. O., 43-7th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR THE DEAF 


My Treatise, illustrated, on deafness and head noises, ex- 
plains how complete, lasting relief may be effected without 
drugs or batteries. Experience 32 years. Book sent free by 
author, Geo. E. Coutant, M.D., 190 A, Sta. E, New York, N.Y. 


The Deaf Hear Instantly with the Acousticon. For per- 
sonal use, also for churches and theatres. Special instru- 
ments. You must hear before you purchase. Booklet free. 
General Acoustic Company, 203 Beaufort Street, Jamaica, 
New York City. Paris Branch, 6 Rue d’Hanovre. 














Wedding Invitations, Announcements, Etc., 100 in 
Script lettering, intluding inside and outside envelopes, $2.50; 
100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. 

C. Ott Engraving. Co., 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Hair Grows when our Vacuum Cap is used a few minutes 
daily. Sent on 60 days’ trial at our expense. No drugs or 
electricity. Stops failing hair. Cures dandruff. Postal 
brings illustrated booklet. 

Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 595 Barclay Blk., Denver, Colo. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


Electricity, Plumbing, Bricklaying, Painting and Deco- 
rating and Mechanical Drafting, taught quickly by expert 
workmen. Actual work takes place of books. Tools and ma- 
terials furnished free. Splendid positions always open. Old- 
est, largest and best equipped trade.school. Write for Catalog. 
Coyne National Trade Schools, 83 E. Illinois St., Chicago. 

















Our free magazine 


“THE METROPOLIS” 


IS AN INTENSELY INTERESTING ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL 
FILLED WITH FASCINATING FACTS ABOUT THE MARVELOUS 
GROWTH OF THE WONDERFUL CITY OF NEW YORK. IT ALSO 
TELLS HOW THE AMAZING GROWTH OF THE METROPOLIS IS 
MAKING MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR WISE INVESTORS IN LAND, 
AND HOW, STARTING WITH AS LITTLE AS $10, YOU CAN SHARE 
IN THESE GREAT PROFITS. YOU CAN SECURE THE BIG FALL 
NUMBER BY SIMPLY SENDING US YOUR NAME, ADDRESS AND 
OCCUPATION ON A POST CARD, BUT DO IT NOW. 


CARROLLTON REALTY CO. 
Dept. C, World Building, New York 


' TheLand of CutdoorLife 


| 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


In the Heart of the famous Adirondacks, 
Fascinating to the Hunter, Fisherman, 
and Those Seeking Play, Rest and Health. 
A modern little city nestling amongst 
mountains and lakes, with absolutely pure 
sparkling water, perfect sewerage, and sani 
tation, paved streets, churches, schools 
hotels, stores and homes— 


1560 Feet Above Sea Level 


We manufacture nothing, mine nothing; here for play and healt! 
only Many winter sports. Overnight from New York, Boston 
and Buffalo. Booklet and information free 


| Publicity Bureau, Box 17, Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Take this“ 

[ King Sewing Machine 

P 7 into your home and try it 

) 30 DAYS FREE \ 


If you don’t want to buy it, simply send it back at 
ourexpense. You will owe us nothing and will not be 
out a cent,as we pay the freight both ways. But if you 
want to keep it, you may make your own terms— you 
can have it for about one-third the price agents ask for 
this very machine, and you can take 21% years to pay if 
you want to. p ; 

Ours is the only factory in the world selling a high- 


one 


=e 





ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER 


is the selection of the discriminating 
woman. It has the texture, the smooth- 
ness, and the body which conveys that 
indefinable quality that is required for the: 
best correspondence. The paper is of 
high quality yet of medium price. 

Ask your dealer for WARDWOVE. If 
he cannot supply you, if you will send 
us his name and address, we will be very 
glad to send you a sample of this writing 
paper free of charge, that you may try it 
and note its fine quality. 


Dealers wanted everywhere for 
WARD’S BOSTON STATIONERY 


Address for sample, Dept. D 


ofanex ‘Wap (item 


57-63 Franklin St. _ Boston, Mass. 


sg. Oa — aa . 
GOLD PINS FORVANY SOCIETY $1.00°EACH 
CHARMS-RINGS-MEDALS 


WINSHIP CO FACTOR 
706 MASONIC. TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





grade sewing machine direct to the family at factory 
Cost without profits to middlemen. 


Gold Medal Winner! 


The KING (guaranteed 20-years) won the highest 
award gold medal at Aleska-Yekou Exposition in com- 
petition with the other standard, high-grade makes 
which sell for three times its price. 

Write for 64-page catalog and our “factory offer.” 


King Sewing Machine Co., 1950 Rano St., Buffalo, N.Y, 


5 TheNew Profession 


Disease detected and cause removed by 
the Howard System of Spinal Adjust- 
ment. The most simple, direct and ad- 
vanced scientific method. Easy to com- 
prehend. Certain in results. Learned in 
spare time. Based on unerring natural 
laws. Operators can earn $200 to $500a month. 
Send for our book—it is free. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 
527 Wendell Bank Bidg. Chicago. Iilinois 











MEMINDEX Srestran2enk gain. 2 






Keeps you in touch with your affairs. Automatically reminds vou 
of the right thing at the right time. No more worry about for- 
getting. Helps you to plan your work and work your plan. Used 
; eight years by thousands of the best business and professional men. 
uw They speak of it like this: 


EOE RRA NE CE ETE ITS LIES: LN A 


** There is no limit to its usefulness."’ ‘‘ Nothing on the market can approach 
© it’’ ‘*T would not be without it for $25 a year.’’ ‘* It has paid for itself a hundred 
Re timesover.’’ ‘* The handiest possible thing in the line of note book and tickler."’ 


No Other Device Answers Its Purpose 

Has made good in 100 kinds of business. A fresh dated card comes 
to the front each day in the handy leather pocket-case, showing 
f reminders for the day and space for more jottings; also for follow- 
k. ing days. Dated cards for the year in cabinet make an ideal desk 
‘) system. Money back if not satisfied. Write for new booklet and 
name of dealer nearest you. 

A Express prepaid on receipt of price. Small large 
: Genuine Morocco case, quartered oak tray and cards... ........ $3.50 $4.25 
& Genuine Seal-skin case, solid mahogany tray andcards.......... 5.00 6.00 
Other styles from $2.00 up. Sunday cards extra ..........2006 35 -50 

Prices in Canada 20% more, duty paid. 


Only Live Matter Carried WILSON MEMINDEX CO., 117 Dey Street, Rochester, N. Y. Your Memindex shipped the same day we get your check 
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Factory Price *16.50 
on a *25.00 Karpen Chair 


To advertise Karpen Furniture we make 
this special offer for a limited time, 
if bought through a Karpen dealer. 
The above price represents our factory cost of labor 
and materials. All factory selling expenses and 
profits have been eliminated. 

These are most beautiful and comfortable chairs, 
good enough for a place in the wealthiest home. 
The price puts them within the reach of people of 
moderate means. Suitably covered, they can be 
used in any room or reception hall, 

We believe our best advertisement is to place a 
beautiful example of Karnen Furniture, such as 
these chairs, in every home in America. To ac- 
complish this, we offer the greatest possible value 
in two specially designed, beautiful and useful 
chairs, intended for every-day comfort. Please 
read this description. 

No. 229. English Rocker (Armchair to Match) 
is a type of an Early English style of Queen Mary’ time. It 
is most beautiful, large and roomy. The exposed framework 
is solid mahogany. Full spring seat of Karpen Guaranteed 
Construction, luxuriously upholstered seat and back cushioned 
with curled biack genuine 
hair over Florida Moss. 


Height from floor, 3 ft. 2 
inches. Height of back 
from seat, 2 ft. 14:2: 2 ft. 
wide, and seat is 1 ft. 8 
inches deep. Either Arm- 
chair or Rocker covered 
in Art Denim at 


$16.50 


or your choice of these 
coverings: Karpen Gen- 
uine Sterling Leather, 
Spanish Morocco Leather, 
Finest Genuine Panne 
Mohair Plush or in Tap- 
estry of equal grade in 
any coloring at 


$20.75 


Karpen 
Guaranteed Upholstered 


FTurviture 


is the highest achievement in furniture design, in comfort and 
in construction. It is covered with fine fabrics or best genuine 
leathers, We use Karpen spring construction specified by U.S. 
vernment in all its upholstery. 

All Karpen Furniture is guaranteed to be 
trustworthy. We know of no other maker 
who gives you this protection. 

To identify our productions when 
shopping, look for our trade-mark. 


If you contemplate the purchase of other furniture for any 
room in your home, you should’ send for our Instructive Design 
Book “NC,” mailed free. 
Read it and purchase with greater wisdom 
Karpen Furniture is sold only through reputable 
dealers. Write for dealer’s name who can offer 
you the special prices on the chair shown above. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. K (1) 


World’s Largest Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture 
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iden Hand — 
of Unusual Beauty 


When you see these hand bags, 
you de not rest until you own one. 
They are original, distinctive, and 
exclusively hand made. The color 
shadings and blendings are of 
wondrous beauty. Your mono- 
gram may be modeled in the 
leather, an appreciated relief 
from the time-worn metal 
monogram which always scuffs 
a fine gown. 
While we offer 70 styles and sizes to 
choose from, the illustration shows the 
cleverest bag of the year. Shop number 
87M-19. Made of Cordova Russian Calf. 
Wild berry motif; balance of bag rich bronze 
green tint; frame 7'+ inches, inside made 
up with 3 pockets, equipt with card cas., coin 
purseand mirror. Silklined. Every piece of 


Cordova Modeled Leather 


is made by artists trained in the best shops of 
Europe, but before they can qualify for the 
Cordova Shops, they have still higher artistic 
requirements ‘to meet. That is why Cordova 
Leather Goods possess individuality, charac- 
ter, worth. We make over 1000 articles; all col- 
orings and designs are done at these shops; dyes 
are vegetable, hence permanen:. All leather 
and other stock is the finest obtainabie. All gen- 
uine Cordova articles carry this trademark. 


rdova Shor 


Buffalo 


If your jeweler. stationer, art 
or other high grad> store can- 
not supply Cordo-a with this 

trademark, write for 
free descriptive, illus- 
trated booklet and 
prices, Write 
The 
Cordova 
Shops 


34 West 
Huron 
Street 


Buffalo 
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Cosmopolitan Secures 
America’s Greatest 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


and the very best in romantic novels, are synonymous in 
American literature. His productions, one and all, rank as 
the greatest that America has produced. Take ‘‘ The 
Common Law,”’ for instance, or “‘ The Fighting Chance.” 
They are simply unrivaled. To-day Chambers is at the 
height of his power. Readers of COSMOPOLITAN will 
find his new novel, “‘ The Turning Point,’’ to be his 
best—actually and literally his best. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


will illustrate “The Turning Point.”* His matchless 
drawings are famous the world over. Among pen and 
ink artists he is supreme, and the illustrations for ‘‘ The 
Turning Point ’’ will stand out among his finest efforts. 


Incidentally, five-year contracts with both Cham- 
bers and Gibson secure the work of these pre- 
eminent artists exclusively for COSMOPOLITAN 
readers. 


HOW TO SAVE 


At the end of this month, the subscription 
price of ** Cosmopolitan ’’ Magazine ad- 
vances to $1.50 a year. For the present 
the price is $1. Now is the time to order. 
If you subscribe to-day, each subscription 
will save you 50 cents, and by subscribing 
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sation for 1911 ue 


Exclusive Rights to 
Authors and Artists 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Human hearts 






ranks as the great realist of modern fiction. 
and lives lay naked before him. He swept aside the flimsy 
draperies of convention and looked : 
squarely at the inner workings of 
Life. What he saw he wove into 
the most delightful and masterly 
And yet, big 
** The 


Price She Paid’’ is even greater. 


novels of a decade. 
as his earliest novels were, 


Be sure to read it. 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


will illustrate “‘The Price She Paid,’’ and his superb 
I 


It was his last—and his masterpiece. 


drawings add strong pictorial emphasis to the charm of the 


story. The ‘“Christy Girl’’ needs no comment, but it is 


noteworthy that the serial work of both Phillips and 
Christy will appear exclusively in CosMOPOLITAN. 


FROM $1 TO $2.50 


2, 3 or 5 years in advance, you will be 


saving from $1 to $2.50. Every subscrip- 
tionthat reaches-us after Nov. LOth will cost 
$1.50—every subscription that comes in 
before then will cost only $1. This is 
your lastchance. Takeadvantage of itnow. 


OLITA 
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owe at Torn 


ipeatetm Get this Complete Course 
Aa 308 in Physical Culture—Free 


BREATHING 
EXERCISES 


ne Prepared by Bernarr Macfadden, the Foremost Authority on Health and Body Building 


For a limited time, to every person sending us $1.00 for an 
eight months’ trial subscription to the 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 


we’re going to give, absolutely without cost, a complete course of 
lessons in physical culture. These have been written by Mr. Mac- 
fadden personally, and represent the most effective body building 
course ever compiled. They reflect the knowledge gained in the treat- 
ment of patients at his immense Healthatorium, 42d Street and Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


It is not an exaggeration to say that this free course 
is the equal of many courses sold at $50.00 or more 


We make this unusual offer as an inducement for you to get acquainted with PHysicAL CULTURE—the 
most needed magazine in the field of literature. It teaches in a simple, urderstandable manner how sickness 
may be avoided and how you may achieve the highest degree of health ard strength by just a little physical 
attention. It prescribes a rational and effective treatment of every form of illness. When you are thoroughly 
acquainted with PaysicaL CULTURE you will become a life subscriber, because you won’t think you can get 
along without it. Just enclose a dollar biil and say, “Send me your physical culture course, and enter my 
name for an eight months’ subscription to the PHysIcAL CULTURE MAGAzINE.” We will cheerfully return 
your money if you are not satisfied. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO. - Room 211, Flatiron Building, New York 





“i HY-RIB FACTORIE A 


Concrete Costs Greatly Selec 


by using Hy-Rib steel sheathing because it does away with centering, 
wood forms, and steel equipment. Merely set up the Hy-Rib, apply the 
cement and the work is complete. A strong, permanent, fireproof con- 
struction—more economical than wood, stone or brick. 






POE AAA 
e e e 

y-Rib for all Buildings 

In Walls and Sidings, Hy-Rib makes a thin, monolithic wall at half 
the cost of brick. In Roofs, Hy-Rib reduces the dead weight and 
does away with centering. In Partitions, Hy-Rib saves all steel studs, 
and lowers cost of labor. In Ceilings, Furring, Tanks, Silos, 
Culverts, etc., Hy-Rib is a money-saver. 

FREE: If you write us about your proposed buildings, 


(1) HY-RIB HANDBOOK, full of details, illustra- 
tions, applications and specifications; (2) HY-RIB AND KAH N 


CONCRETE ON THE FARM—complete designs of “4. 
silos, barns, houses, fences, tanks, etc. SY S - 3 | . 


eg )| 9 TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY ‘Si 
‘ 614 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


— 
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Stay Where You Are, Own vou . 


Farm, Make 3 Certain Profits 
on on Our Guaranteed Income Plan 


HIS is the only guaranteed inco ne and land ownership 
- plan offered today —through 6% Ownership Certificates. 
Be absolutely protected on each dollar you invest —on easiest 
payments drawing 6% interest guaranteed from the start —also 
draw one-half share cash profits each year from rich - which 
we raise for you—and also own for your future the fat increasing 
cash market value of your farm. 


6% Interest to You on Your Easy Payments 
One-half Share of Cash Profits on Rich Crops 
All the Fast Increasing Value of Your Farm 


We do all the work. Our expert Holland farmers operate the farm you buy on 
one-half crop-share basis, if you do not wish to go there now or in the ae You 
can begin now by taking one $100 ownership certificate, or more, at only $10 down 
and $5 per month. 


Winter Garden Farms 


CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST CO., Trustee 

Each Ownership Certificate represents 1 acre in Winter Garden 
Farms. Five of these Certificates may be exchanged by you at 
any time for a deed to 5 acres, 10 for 10 acres and up, in multiples 
of five. Each dollar you pay draws guaranteed 6% interest con- 
tinuously until you want to live on or operate your farm. Less 
than 300 farms of 10 acres each are now offered. ‘This is the richest 
land in America, raising winter vegetables and fruits for northern 
markets, 

You get clear title deed from the largest and strongest title and 
trust company in the world, with which we have placed this land 
in trust. 

By investigation—from expert engineering reports—from U.S. Govern- 
ment Agricultural reports—maps—photographs—actual cash crop figures, 
descriptions and testimonials from prominent northern business men, as 
well as leading New Orleans and southern business men, you will find that 
the officers of this Company, our plan, and this 3-crop-a-year land itself 
offer the most profitable opportunity for safe invesiment in farims anywhere 


today, 
Men and Women on Salary and 
Keen Business Men are Investing Here 


We want all to be absolutely satisfied by most careful investigation before investing a 
dollar. Write for our books explaining all—or call. There are less than 3000 acres now 
offered in Winter Garden Farms and it is the best and last big tract on the water front, with 
all water transportation, within 10 miles of New Orleans’ market and rail and water ship- 
ping docks. To avoid disappointment, we advise you not to delay investigation. If not 
satisfied by our proof it will cost you nothing. Write today to reserve your share, or to get 


«ll facts and books free and investigate fully. 


os eee NEW ORLEANS NETHERLANDS COMPANY os au 
References: Chicago Title & frust Co., Truscee, 
We can refer you to the oldest and strongest National Bank in Chicago as to 
responsibility 


1326 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Remember to Write for Free Book, 


Write For 
FREE BOOKS 


LAKE 


PONTCHARTRAIN 


= WINTER’ GARDEN\FARMS 


Black Space on Map Shows Our Location. Only 
10 Miles from New Orleans—600 Miles Nearer 
the New Panama Canal Than Any Other U.S. Port. 


FREE 


Town Lot: 


First buyers of 5 acres 
or more get first choice 
of Winter Garden town 
lots in New Orleans’ new 
suburb, on the shore of 
beautiful Lake Cataou- 
atche. Share in this 
special offer. First in 
quiry buyers get first 
choice. 
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A HINT TO THE 
HOMELESS 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 


Do You Remember the Home of Your Boy- 
hood—in the Country? Iam talking to You, 
My Friend, and taking a chance that You were 
Born in the Country. Most City Men were 
Born in the Country, and most of their Chil- 
dren’s Children will be Born in the Country, 
and the Reasons are Many and Obvious. 

If you were Born in the Country, My Friend, 
You never will Forget the Old Home. It was 
just a simple, unpretentious House, set about 
with big trees, with circling meadows and fields 
rich with the promise of harvest. I'll bet you 
can close your Eyes and see It now, with the 
Roses and Hollyhocks in the Front Yard, and 
the Vines Clambering over the Doorway. Every 
Brick in the Chimney is hallowed and every 
shingle of the Roof is Engraved on your 
Memory. 

And Again do you Remember that in those 
days Father was the Greatest Man in all the 
World? Napoleon, and Cromwell, and Julius 
Cesar were mere Pygmies, compared to Father, 
and while your perspective has changed a little 
regarding Father’s importance, since that time, 
you still love and revere him as a Grand Old 
Man. He was just a Plain Farmer, a simple, 
upright man, with no Mortgage on his Roof, 
no Lien on his Growing Crops, Master of his 
Land and Master of Himself. 

Inside the House were the Table spread with 
snowy linen, the Big restful Beds, the Old 
Open Fire Place, and the old Family Bible, 
holding the simple annals of the Family and 
the Heart and Conscience of the Home. And 
when you came Home from the Fields, there 
was always assurance of good Things to Eat 
when You “Put your feet under Father’s 
Table,” for Mother was There to See to That. 
Ah, those were the Days when You “Found 
Books in the Running Brooks, Sermons in 
Stones, and Good in Everything.” 

I suppose you often ask Yourself why You 
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didn’t Stick to the Old Home, with its Assur- 
ance of Peace and Plenty. I Know Why. It 
was the Call of the City. It Lured You and 
Fooled You just as it has Thousands of your 
Fellows. You came to the Big Town with 
High Hopes and Lofty Aspirations. Few of 
Them have been Realized. You have long 
since learned that your Progress in the City was 
more apparent than Real; that You are Like the 
Slave on the Treadmill—always striving, but 
never really getting on. 

You have tasted the City’s Pleasures, and 
found a Bitter Tang at the End. The Lights 
that Play along Broadway are Familiar to You 
now. Their Pitiless Glare that was once so Entic- 
ing reveals to you now thousands like Yourself 
with Haggard Faces and Bent Backs—Men 
whose Hearts are filled with Discontent, and 
Longing for a Home —Like the Old Home. 
Down the Street a few blocks farther the Lights 
disclose a long, thin, shadowy line—the “ Bread 
Line.”’ Youshudderas you Passalong, and thank 
your Lucky Stars that Youare not as one of these. 

Andso To-day there is Another Call that Tugs 
at Your Heartstrings and makes You Resolve 
for the Future. It Is The Call of the Country. 
It is a Call that is Ever Old and Ever New. 
It has Always Existed in the Hearts of Men. 
It is innate, and like the Brook, goes on for- 
ever. It is Growing every Day. More and 
More Men are leaving the dust and grime 
of the City’s Streets where drunken Men blas- 
pheme, and Children’s Minds and Ears are 
filled with Thoughts and Sounds their Creator 
never intended they should hear. 

How about You, My Friend? Do You feel 
that you are giving your Boy and Girl a Square 
Deal and an Even Chance by staying here in 
the Town? Do you want Your Children to 
Grow up Weaklings? Do you want to go on, 
Year in and Year out, pacing the Deadly 
Treadmill, and making no Progress except 
toward the Goal of the Day when you will be 
“laid off” because of Old Age? Do You want 
Your Family always to be cooped up in a City 
Flat, as no Human Beings were ever meant to 
be, or will You give them an opportunity to 
Live out in the Clear Sunlight in the Country 
where they will be as Healthy and Happy as 
You were in your Boyhood Home? 

A Man begins to yo down Hill at Forty, and 
the time may come when a Younger Man— 
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perhaps a Cheaper Man—will fill Your Job. 
The -Man-Who-Looks- Ahead will prepare 


Himself for that Time by getting a Home. 
My Advice to You, therefore, is to get a Home 
while You are able to do so—and Begin Now. 

[ would Further advise you to get a Home 
in the Rain Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, where 
you can grow Three big Crops a Year on the 
same Soil. Get a Home where nearly every 
Vegetable produced in Temperate and Sub- 
Tropical Climates is grown in the greatest 
Profusion, and where Irrigation and Ferti- 
lization do not eat up the Profits your Hands 
create. Come where Health, Prosperity, 
and Happiness await You, and where You 
can soon: look the whole World in the Face 


and say — “I Owe No Man a Dollar.”’ 
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of Strawberries, valued at $33,000, and in 
Express Shipments the value of their Straw- 
berries was $66,000 Additional. 

Chere are Three Essential Elements to be 
taken into Account in the Purchase of Land 
namely, Soil, Climate, and Transportation. 
I sincerely believe that Nowhere else on Earth 
do these three Elements so combine them- 
selves to the Growers’ advantage as in this 
Texas Gulf Coast Country. We are situated 
within convenient shipping distance of Three 
Good Railroads, and in addition to this have 
the Inestimable Advantage of Water Trans- 
portation through the Splendid Harbors of 
Galveston and Velasco, so that our Freight 
Rates are cut Practically in Two. 

The Soil is indescribably Fertile, and the 





I believe you could _ 
save Thirty-three Cents [ 
a Day if You tried. I 
know you would Try 
if you could realize One- 
Half the Opportunities 
offered by the Virgin 
Soil and Delightful All- 
The-Year-Around Cli- 
mate of the Texas Gulf 
Coast. 

If You knew that 
Men have Realized more 
than $roooan Acre grow- 
ing Oranges in our 
Country, or that our 
Growers of Figs, Straw- 
berries, and Early Vege- 
tables clear a net Profit 
of $300 to $500 an acre, I feel sure You would 
make the Effort. Remember—Our Early 
Vegetables get to Northern Markets in Mid- 
Winter and Early Spring, when they Command 
Top Prices. Many instances can be shown 
where Colonists have Paid for their Land with 
Their First Year’s Crops—and even with One 
Crop. 

What would You think of a little Town of 
about 1200 People situated near our Lands 
where they ship on an average of $400,000 
worth of Fruit, Vegetables, Poultry, Eggs, 
Etc., a Year? Facts are sometimes stranger 
than Fiction, and these Figures can be sub- 
stantiated to Your entire Satisfaction. Dur- 





ing 1910 this Community shipped 37 solid cars 





THE MAN WITH THE HOE—AND THE BANK 
ACCOUNT. 
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Climate is Superior to 
that of either Califor- 
nia or Florida—Winter 
and Summer—owing to 
the constant Gulf 
Breeze. 

Our Contract em- 
bodies Life Insurance 
and Accident Insurance. 
and should You die, o1 
become totally Disabled 
Your Family, or anyone 
else You name, will get 
the Farm— without the 
Payment ofanother 
Penny. We will abso- 
lutely Refund Your 
Money, if You should be 
Dissatisfied, according 
to the Terms of our Guarantee. 

Write for the Book. Fill out blank space 
below with Your Name and Address plainly 
written,and mail it to the Texas-Gulf Realty 
Company, 1301 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, 
Ill. Read it carefully, and then use Your Own 
Good Judgment. 


* * * 


Please send me your Book.—“ Indepen- 
dence with Ten Acres.”’ 
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Popcorn 


| Crispettes 
| Built This 


Big Business 


For Me 


I stand ready to help 


other men to make 
good; men who have 
business hopes; 
who are anxious 
to make lots 
of money. 





his is a picture of my big confectionery store 
in Springfield, Ohio. 






The money I earned selling Popcorn Crispettes— 
a new, delicious confection—enabled me to do it. 

My Popcorn Crispette Machine made me a rich 
man. Any other man who goes at it as I did can make 
alot of money. Iam just a common, everyday sort of 
a fellow. No reason why I should do any better than you 

Write me today. I'll tell you howI built my big busi- 
ness. I'll tell you just how I went about it—how you can 
do the same. 

If you follow instructions you should make more money this 
fall and winter than you ever dreamed of. Somewhere in your town 
there is a small store—a half-store—a little nook, or even a window— 
where you can set up your machine and make money. You can start at 
home if you wish. 


Every Time You Take in a Nickel 
You Make Almost Four Cents Profit 


You'll have a good thing all to yourself. I furnish a secret formula for making Crispettes; 
it’s different from anything clse. So you escape competition. People buy and buy and buy 
Popcorn Crispettes because of the taste. They're so different—so tasty and tempting, folks 
want more and more of them. ‘ 

In my literature I tell you all about them; about men who have made big money with the 
machine, and the men tell you how they did it. It’s very interesting reading. 

Making money isn’t nearly as hard as it seems. Half of success is in making the start—the 
other half is nerve. judgment and a good proposition. I’ve got =. proposition — you've got the 
nerve and judgment. Put the three together MOW and make money, as I did. At Jeast investi 
gate, Look into the proposition. Get my story, and the story of ‘ain men who are making 
money with a Long Popcorn Crispette Machine. Write today. 


W. Z. LONG, 388 High Street, Springfield, Ohio 




















For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Me. White Plains, N. Y. Columbus, O. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Atlanta, Ga, Grand Rapids. Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal, Dwight, Mi. Kansas City, Mo. 812 N. Broad St. Columbia, S.C. 
West Haven, Conn, Marion, Ind. Manchester, N. H. Pittsburg. Pa. F 
Washington, D.C. Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. 4246 Fi#th Ave. 


Providence. R. I. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, Engiand. 
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Why you should get Investing for Profit: 
Only one man in a thousand knows the difference 
between the rental power and the earning power 
of his money, Few men know the underlying 
principles of incorporation, Not one wage earner 
in 10,000 knows how to invest his savings for 
profit, so he accepts a paltry 2% or 3% from his 
savings bank, while this same bank earns from 
20% to 30% on his money—or he does not know 
the science of investing and loses his all. 


Russell Sage said: ‘‘There is a common fallacy 
that, while for legal advice we go to lawyers, and 
for medical adyice we go to physicians, and for 
the construction of a great work, to engineers— 
financing is everybody’s business. As a matter 
of fact, zt is the most profound and complicated 
of them all.” 


So let me give you just a glimpse of the valu- 
able investment information you will get in my 
six big issues, ‘“The Little Schoolmaster of the 
Science of Investment,’’ a guide to money-making: 


The Science of Investment. Croat fe Is Aoshing for a Job. 

The Root and Branch of the The R Earning Power of 
Investment Tree. i AW 

oe to aaa a Business Enter- Investment Securities Are Not 

Investment Opportunities. 

Where Ne New Capital Put Into a The Actual Possibililies of Intel- 
Corporaticn Really Goes. ligent Investment. 

“Watering” —Its Significance. The Capitalization of Genius and 

Idle Moncey vs. Active Money. of Opportunity. 


Wait till you see a good thing—but don’t wait 
till everyone sees it. You will then be too late. 
Never was a time more auspicious for a public 
campaign of education on the logic of true invest- 
ment. A revorution m the financial world is now 
going on—to the profit of the small investor, 


You are now face to face with your oppor- 
tunity—if you have the courage to enter the open 
gate to the road of fortune. 

I believe you will find much interest in reading 
my six volumes cf Investing for Profit. From 
cover to cover it contains the fundamental princi- 
ples of investment it has taken a lifetime to gather 

-from my own experience and from every avail- 
able authoritative original source of information- 
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Free—Six Big Issues of 
@\ Investing for Profit 


If you will simply send me your name. Special 
Introductory FREE Offer. 
—each volume worth $10 to $100 to you. 


How much do you know about the Science of Invest- 
ment? Do you know the Real Earning Power of your money? What is 
the difference between the Rental Power and Earning Power of money? 
Do you know how $100 grows into $2200? 
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Six fine volumes 









If You Can Save $5 a Month or More 


Don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere 







until you have at least read my wonderful book. 
Investing for Profit is for the man who intends 
to invest any money, however small, or who can 
save $5 or more per month, but who has not as 
yet learned the art of investing for profit. Learn 
how $100 grows into $2200. 











Use this Coupon for the Six Issues 
and Financial Advice FREE 


If you know how to invest your savings — if 
you know all about the proposition in which you 
are about to invest your hard-earned savings—you 
need no advice. But if you don’t, if there 1s a 
single doubt or misgiving in your mind—I shall 
be pleased to answer any inquiries you may make, 
or leoubih any information 1 can regarding the 
art of saving and making money through wise 
investment. 


So sign and mail this coupon now. Get your six FREE 
volumes of Investing for Profit. Ask me to put you on my 
mailing list for Free Financial Advice. Don’t put this off. It 
means too much to you now and in the future. Sign and mail 
this coupon at once. 


H. L. BARBER, PUBLISHER, CHICAGO 


































H. L. BARBER, Publisher, 
20-A W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Please send me FREE 224-Page Bound 

6-Volume Investing for Profit. Put 
me on your mailing list for Free Advice 















on Investments. 
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6% 
1} MORTGAGE BONDS 
SAFEGUARDED 


HE fifteen year, 6% 
mortgage bonds of 
the New York Real Es- 
tate Security Company, 
which are offered at par 
and interest, in denomi- 
nations of $100, $500 and 
$1000, are safeguarded to 
the point where the ele- 
ment of risk is eliminated. 
They occupy the highest 
placein the field of sane finance, 
and are a safe and profitable 
investment. 

They are protected by high- 
class, improved, New York City 
real estate conservatively ap- 
praised at $8,500,000 and by 
a Deed of Trust, given to a 
Trust Company as_ Trustee, 
which covers the Company’s 
present and future assets and 
assures the payment of the prin- 
cipal and interest of the bonds. 

These 6% Mortgage Bonds 
are gilt-edge investments of the 
same high character as Munic- 
ipal and Government Bonds. 

Interest is paid semi-annually 
in January and July. 


New York Real Estate Security Company 
42 BRO 

Capital, $3,950,000 pron $10,000,000 
Write tor Circular ‘‘C’’ 


| Manufacturers of Mens- 
wear (Clothing, Shoes, 
Haberdashery, etc.) will 
find the New York mar- 
ket an ideal one. A stu-. 
pendous field to sell, an 
easy market to conquer. 


We have a Sales Plan 


|| of special interest that 
contemplates an unusual 
publicity 


among New 
-York’s vast population. 


The NEw Yorxk 
EVENING JOURNAL 
has a circulation of 
over 825,000, among 
Greater New York’s 
1,400,000 homes, or 
more than the com- 
bined circulations of 


Please 


all the other evening 
papers in the city. 

The plan is simple, 
logical and consistent 
and the cost is com- 
paratively small. May 
we explain it to you? 
No obligation. 


address 


SALES AID DIVISION 


ADVERTISING 


NEw 
EVENING 


DEPARTMENT 


YORK 
JOURNAL 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention the-Cosmopolitan 
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‘Dollar Combination 
ariety of protection this policy 
A rival. For$10Oa year this policy pays 
path from travel or burning building accident 
death from ordinary accident 
s or natural déath 
also payS liberally for loss of limb or sight, and provides weekly 
indem a“ for accidental injury that results in total or partial 
Gigs il 
The eee for accidental loss of life, limb or vn increase 
each year without additional cost 


YOU CAN BE ATNA-IZED FOR A TEN DOLLAR BILL 


ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send me information about your $10 COMBINATION POLICY 


Name ein ce i se hori rose pence 


Address 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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is 
some- 
thing entirely 
new in floor 
covering. It 
is a tough, 
durable fabric 
with a beautiful oak finish, heavily 
coated with a high grade varnish 
which gives a brilliant polish. 

The finish is so perfect that, when 
you lay Congoleum on your floor, it 
is difficult to tell it from the real wood. 
Congoleum is absolutely cleanly 
and can be washed with soap and 
water. 

Congoleum will be found especially 
attractive as a border around rugs, as 
shown in above illustration. 


PASO 128: a 
Wainscoting in 
conjunction with 
a real wood top 
rail and base 


Flooring & Wainscoting board it is very 


popular. 


Congoleum has ideal laying quali- 
ties. That is, it does not have to be 
nailed or glued to the floor; it has no 
tendency to curl. 


Tt is made in two shades—light oak 
and golden oak. It also can be ob- 
tained in parquet design in a simple, 
handsome and effective pattern, as 
well as in plain slate grey. The rolls 
are a yard wide and 50 yards long. 
The dealer will sell any length required. 


Booklet and sample free on request. 


CONGO ROOFING 


Congo Roofing is the only roofing that is gwaranteed to last for fen years 
and has that guarantee backed up by a seal Surety Bond with every purchase. 


If you buy Congo you buy a certainty. 


This bond is issued by the 


National Surety Company and is exactly the same as fire or life insurance, 
and means that your roof is absolutely guaranteed until 1921. Send for sample 


and copy of this bond. 


UNITED ROOFING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELFHIA CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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os improvements in processes of manufacture enable 

the Gillette Safety Razor Company to announce a razor 
blade of greater superiority—a blade that will give you a still 
better shave than any heretofore produced. 


These wonderful Gillette Blades, for use exclusively in the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor, are now offered to shaving men everywhere 
as the ultimate achievement in edged steel. 


These blades have been evolved during ten years of untiring 
experimental research in our own laboratories and workshops, 
in determining the best formula for producing razor steel and 
in the gradual perfecting of automatic machinery <nd temper- 
ing systems. 


The result is a shaving implement of rare quality—uniform, 
keen, hard and lasting—as near perfection as human ingenuity 
can approach. 

No expense has been spared in bringing about this achieve- 
ment. In fact, the recent expenditure of $170,000.00 on special 
blade machinery has largely made possible the matchless Gil- 
lette Blades we are now marketing. 


The Gillette Blade eliminates stropping and honing—an irk- 
some, wasteful and ofttimes hopeless task for the man who 
shaves. This enormously important feature is the fundamental 
principle of the Gillette Safety Razor, and has done more than 
anything else to popularize self-shaving all over the world. 


Try the Gillette Safety Razor—and Shaving Comfort 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
36 West Second Street 
Boston, Mass. 
September 1, 1911 
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W* are frequently surprised to learn of some new 


use for New-Skin. 


Look down ‘the following list of uses and see if you 


know of any others. 


If you do, send us a letter or post card with the in- 


formation. 


For the ten suggestions which we consider 


best worth advertising, we will pay $25.00 each. 


Uses For New-Skin 


We know that New-Skin is 
good for Small Cuts and 
Wounds of all kinds, including 
Scratches, Abrasions, Bruises, 
Burns, Scrapes, etc. 

For Protecting the Skin in 
anticipation of unusual wear— 
A man who is going to take an 
unusually long walk, forexample, 
can paint his feet with New- 
Skin and the shoes will chafe on 
the New-Skin film and not injure 
the skin underneath. 

For Chapped and Split Lips 
and for Hangnails. 

For Chilblains and Frosted 
Ears and Feet. 

For use by Physicians and 
Medical Students, in certain cases 
as a protection to the fingers and 
hands. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 





7} TRADE MARK 
RS 
REGUS PAT OFF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


WATERPROOF 
LiQuiD COURT 
PLASTER 
DUN aay th 


NEW YORK & LONDON 


ANTISEPTIC ASEPTIC 
FOR CUTS. SCRAPES 
BURNS, BLISTERS ETC 


10c and 25c 


Dept. F 


For Photographers’ Fingers— 
to avoid staining the hands with 
chemicals. 

For Stings of Insects. 

For Corns and = Calloused 
Spots. 

For Repairing Photographic 
Films, Eye Glasses, ete. 

If you happen to know of any 
other uses, send us a post card and 
perhaps you will win one of the 
prizes. 

Contest open to everyone with- 
out charge. 

If more than one person makes 
the same accepted suggestion the 
prize will be equally divided. 

Contest will close December 
30, 1911. 

Address ‘‘ Prize Offer Man- 
ager.”” 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


u Write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Be a Money-Maker! 
We Show the Way 


Take a mental inventory of your prospects. 

Are you satisfied with the outlook ? 

Are you content to plod for ano/her year in 
a path that runs in a circle? 

Don’t you long fora great big opportunity 
—one that will Zry your steel? 

—One that offers full scope for your powers 
and splendid rewards for your efforts ? 

Here’s some good news for several hundred 
men whose character and caliber are right. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company is 
to establish a large 
number of new 
Local Agencies in 
cities, towns and 
villages throughout 
the United States 
where it is not now 
represented. 

Applications will 
now be received 
for these desirable 
and profitable 
agencies. 

The manager of the Agency Department is 
making assignments of new territory as_ fast 
as he finds the right men. 


gong 


Amazing Success of “Printype” 


The introduction of the new ‘“ Printype” 
Oliver Typewriter has resulted in an enormous 
expansion of our business. 

Far-reaching plans for the extension of our 
agency sysfem have been set in motion to take 
care of the vast volume of new business which 
‘*Printype”’ has created. 

Printype is virtually Book Type—the type which 
the eye has been trained to grasp quickly. 


Printype__— 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


same type in a 


—The ‘ 
world's Printing presses: 


used on the 
The type which the crystallized experience 
of centuries proves best for the printe d page. 
The advent of Printype’ has created as 
yreat a sensation as resulted when wvis7b/e writ- 
ing was first introduced by Th 
Oliver Typewriter over a decade ago. 


rhink what it means to Oliver Local Agents 
to represent the only writing machine in the 
world that successfully bypewrites print! And 
remember that you 
can sell The Prin- 
type Oliver on the 
famous ‘‘17-Cents 
a-Day Plan.” 


o . 
essentiais as that 
/ 


successtully 


* 

Agencies 

ontrol 

Local Sales 

The Local Age nt 
has exclusive con 
trol of all sales of 
new Oliver Typewriters in his territory. He can 
build up as substantial and profitable a business 
as any merchant in the same community, w7¢/ 
oul the heawy investment of capital which the 
merchant must necessarily make. 

Weare exceedingly careful 
of Local Agents for The Oliver Typewriter. 
The qualities we require are ability, energy, 
character, We train our men in salesmanship 
The work begets self-reliance. We place a 
premium on 2@7Ha/ive. 

Whether the Local Agent give part of 
his time to the work is left to his own decision 


In the selection 


S all or 


Each man is judged by vesz/ss. 


Are You the Right Man? 


Measure yourself by the standards briefly outlined above 
If you believe in yourself, if you are willing to accept re- 
sponsibilities and not afraid of hard work, write a letter of 


application af once. 
your home town. 
about our wonderful 


tells all 


There may be an opening 7igh/ 7 
I = s 

Ask for the ‘‘Opportunity Book,”’ which 

Sales Organization and the 


money-making possibilities of the typewriter business 


Address— 


Agency Department 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


«3 330 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Grand Trunk Pacific Elevator, Fort William, 
Ontario. Largest Concrete Grain Elevator in the 
World. Roofed according to the Barrett Specification. The 
Canadian Siewart Co., Montreal, 
Contractors. 


Largest Concrete Grain Elevator in the World. 


HE accompanying illustration shows 
the largest concrete grain elevator in 
the world. 

It has a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, 
and is part of a plant which when 
completed will be capable of storing 
one-third the wheat crop of Western 
Canada. This section cost $1,250,000. 
Its roof area, 75,000 square feet, is 
covered with a Barrett Specification 
Roof. 

The reasons for this choice of roof- 
ing were:— 

First—Low maintenance expense. As 
a Barrett Specification Roof never needs 
painting and will last 20 to 30 years, 


the maintenance expense may be said 
to be nothing. 


Second— Low unit cost. For,a roof- 
ing, the unit cost is the cost per square 
foot per year of service. Dividing the 
cost of a Barrett Specification Roof 
over, Say 20 years (its probable - life), 
gives the very low unit cost of about ! 4c. 
per foot per year. This is far below that 
of any other type of roofing known. 

The foregoing reasons explain the 
enormous popularity of Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs on permanent structures 
of all kinds. 

Copy of the Barrett Specification on 
request. Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. .¢ 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans 


Canadian Office 


Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati 


Seattle London, Eng. <e 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N.S. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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FRANKLIN MOTOR CARS ARE MADE IN FIVE CHASSIS 
SIZES, TWO “FOURS” AND THREE “SIXES”, WITH 
ELEVEN STYLES OF OPEN AND ENCLOSED BODIES. 
THE EQUIPMENT OF ALL OPEN TYPE BODIES IN- 
CLUDES WIND SHIELD AND TOP. PRICES ARE F. O. B. 
FACTORY. ; 

25-HORSE-POWER, FOUR-CYLINDER MODEL G TOURING CAR, 

$2000. 

MODEL G RUNABOUT, 18-HORSE-POWER, FOUR-CYLINDER, $1650. 


SIX-CYLINDER, 30-HORSE-POWER MODEL M, $2800 FOR TOURING 
CAR, TORPEDO-PHAETON OR ROADSTER. 


SIX-CYLINDER, 38-HORSE-POWER MODEL D, $3500 FOR TOURING 
CAR OR TORPEDO-PHAETON. 

SIX-CYLINDER, 38-HORSE-POWER MODEL H SEVEN-PASSENGER 
TOURING, SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES, $4000. 


MODEL H LIMOUSINE, $5000. 25-HORSE-POWER LIMOUSINE 
OR LANDAULET, $3000. 


FRANKLIN COMMERCIAL CARS INCLUDE PNEUMATIC-TIRED 

TRUCKS, LIGHT DELIVERY WAGONS, PATROLS, AMBULANCES, 

OMNIBUSES AND TAXICABS. 

BEAUTY OF DESIGN, LUXURIOUS RIDING, LIGHT 
WEIGHT, GREAT TIRE ECONOMY, ARE DISTINGUISH- 
ING FRANKLIN FEATURES. THE MOST NOTABLE 
FEATURE, HOWEVER, IS THE AIR-COOLED MOTOR 
AND RECENT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE MADE IT THE 
MOST REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT IN AUTOMOBILE 
. MOTOR DESIGN. WHEN WRITING FOR OUR NEW CAT- 
ALOGUE ASK ALSO FOR “THE FRANKLIN ENGINE”. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE N Y 


TIRE 98 ARS ea 


TERE 


4 
& 
4 
i 
; 


:- 
4 
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Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 
Universal Service 


In one year the earth on its orbit 
around the sun travels 584,000,000 miles; 
in the same time telephone messages 
travel 23,600,000,000 miles over the path- 
ways provided: by the Bell system. That 
means that the 7,175,000,000 Bell con- 
versations cover a distance forty times 
that traveled by the earth. 


When it is considered that each tele- 
phone connection includes replies as well 
as messages, the mileage of talk becomes 
even greater. 


These aggregate distances, which ex- 
ceed in their total the limits of the Solar 
system, are actually confined within the 
boundaries of the United States. They 
show the progress that has been made to- 
wards universal service and the in- 
tensive intercommunication between 
90,000,000 people. 


No such mileage of talk could be pos- 
sible in such alimited area were it not 
that each telephone is the center of one 
universal system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


128 When you write, please 1 


One System 


Universal Service 


nention the Cosmopolitan 
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‘The gracious art of entertaining 
knows this invariable rule— 


NABISCO 
SICCTa ETc 


should be served. 


Like the last delicate touches 
of the painter's brush, they add 


charm, delight, completion. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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is a staple, year-round 


Oswego Ser ge fabric for men’s wear, 


a Serge-at-its-best, which -- owing to its dependability 
has been produced year after year in increasing 
quantity by the 


AmericanWoolen Company 


Wm.M Wood. President. 


Oswego Serge grows in popular favor, possessing 
those characteristics which appeal to well dressed men, 


and stamp serge as the fabric of universal wear. 

You seek style, fit and finish. Let us speak for Oswego Serge — 
a masterpiece of the loom, possessing wear, feel, hang and finish. 
Made of finest wool, and — quality considered — priced low. 

In order to be sure of the cloth when ordering a custom suit from 
your tailor, or a ready-to-wear suit from your clothier, insist on 
Oswego Serge. 














If unable to obtain Oswego Serge, send us the name of your 
tailor or clothier, accompanied by money order or check for 
quantity desired at $3.00 per yard, and we will see that you are 
supplied. 









Samples furnished on recuest. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
J. Clifford Woodhull, Selling Agent 


AMERICAN WOOLEN BUILDING 
18th to 19th St., on 4th Ave., New York 
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GUARANTEED PLUMBING FIXTURES 





ECAUSE oftheir durability 
and efficiency “Standard” 


guaranteed plumbing fixture 
never cease to add value to 
your building investment, 
as long as your building en- 
dures. Their comfort and 
convenience are a constant 
source of satisfaction. 


Build permanent sanitary protection into 
your home by specifying, 2o¢ verbally, but 
in writing (using catalogue numbers), 
‘Standard’ plumbing fixtures, and see- 
ing to it personally that they,and not sub- 
stitutes, are installed. Each “Standard” 
fixture bears a guarantee label for your 
protection. It is the assurance to you 

of modern and sanitary equipment of 
the highest quality. 


Genuine “Standatd” fixtures for the Home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the Green 
and Gold Label with the exception of baths 
bearing the Red and Black Label which, 
while of the first quality of manufacture, 
have a slightly thinner enameling, and 

thus meet the requirements of those 

who demand ‘Standard’ quality at 

less expense. All “Standard” fix- 

tures with care will last a lifetime. 

And, no fixture is genuine wdess 

1t bears the guarantee label. 


Send for a copy of our beautiful catalog ‘‘Modern Bathrooms.’’ 
able assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. 
This valuable book is sent for 6 cents postage. 


are illustrated, costing 'from $78 to $600. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


Nashville 


D 


35 W. 31st Street 

Chicago 415 Ashland Block 
Philadelphia........ 1128 Walnut Street 
59 Richmond St., E. 

106 Sixth Street 

100 N. Fourth Street 


Louisville....... 
Cleveland 


When 


S 


ept. F 


315 Tenth Avenue, So. 
New Orleans, Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. 


215 Coristine Bldg. 
John Hancock Bidg. 
319-23 W. Main Street 
643 Huron Road, S. E, 


It will prove of invalu- 
Many model rooms 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


London.......+- 53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Streets 
San Francisco, Metropolis Bank Buildirg 
Washington, D. C Southern Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio......+-311-321 Erie Street 
Fort W orth, Tex., cor. Front and Jones Sts. 
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Caruso Buys 
—the only player-piano 


HIS cablegram has been received by The Wilcox & White 
Company from their London representatives, Sir Herbert 


Marshall & Sons: 


‘Sold Caruso an Angelus Piano. First and only player-piano he has 
purchased. Great tribute to artistic supremacy by world’s greatest singer.”’ 


Signor Caruso made this choice after satisfying himself that no 
other instrument among the many player-pianos on the market 
possessed equal flexibility of control or the same marvelous facility 
of expression for accompanying the human voice in all its work, 
from the simplest ballad to the most exacting operatic “‘aria.”’ 


In its artistic significance, Signor Caruso’s 
selection of the ANGELUS is one of the most 


important events in the modern history of music. 


There is a vast difference in an artist being given an instrument, 
or being paid to use a particular make for advertising purposes, 
and his voluntarily coming forward to purchase the instrument 
he knows to be the best. 


S the re ° 
inguin ten baat” The action of Caruso, the world’s 


greatest singer, should serve as 
a guide to those contemplating 
the purchase of a player-piano. 


The artistic supremacy of the 
3 ANGELUS is due to 


yy the following peculiar 
and patented features: 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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an ANGELUS | 


he has ever bought 


Caruso in the character of Dick Johnson, in Puccini’s opera, 


7 he Girl of the Golden West. 


The PHRASING LEVER, which enables 
the performer to control the tempo with 


an ease equal to playing by hand. 


The GRADUATING MELODANT, 
which brings out the melody of a 
composition while subordinating the 
accompaniment—both to any varying 
degree. 


The DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, 
which duplicate the resilient touch of 
the human fingers. 


The MELODY BUTTONS, which per- 


mit variation of tone volume. 


The SUSTAINING PEDAL DEVICE, 
which gives the tones the desired sus- 
tained resonance. 


The ARTISTYLE MUSIC ROLLS, which 
are so completely, yet so simply marked 
with one single line of expression 
characters, that anyone can give a 
correct rendition. 


The ANGELUS provides the singer 
with a faultless accompanist and the 
music lover with a helpful, sympathetic 
medium for artistic expression. 


THE KNABE-ANGELUS :: THE 
EMERSON-ANGELUS :: THE 
ANGELUS-PIANO :: THE LINDEMAN 
& SONS ANGELUS. 


THE GOURLAY-ANGELUS in Canada. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
Business Established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. 
Angelus Hall Regent Street London 
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SS 
OU’D never regret getting either one of these two Kuppenheimer 
coats—the Watershed on the left, an ideal rain or shine garment, 

made of the finest fabrics—invisibly waterproof; 

The Beverly on the right, a light-weight Fall coat exact in style, silk faced 

lapels, genuine throughout. 

You will find them at the better clothiers. . 

Send for our book, Styles for Men. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago New York Boston 
Copyright, The House of Kuppenheimer, Chicago, 1911 
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TECHNICAL 
SERVICE 

eg | 
THOMAS 
OWNERS 


Confidence 
The success of the present Thomas organization rests upon the con- 
fidence of the public in its product, its methods and its business integrity. 
With a full realization of this fact the Thomas Executives place them- 
selves squarely on record as exponents in the broadest sense of 


“The Square Deal”. 
Two Chassis 134-inch and 126-inch Wheel Base Four styles of Open 
Bodies Seven-Passenger Touring Car Five-Passenger Phaeton Four- 
Passenger Surrey Two-Passenger Runabout Price $4,000 for each type 


ng bodies a built for both chassis and full details are given in our catalogue—“* The Story 
ore voor ue E.R. Thomas Motor Car Company, Dept. R, Buffalo 
THOMAS DECLARATIONS (No.1) We assert that the 1912 Thomas 


“‘Six-Forty’’ has the most powerful and effective brakes of any car of ils weight 
and class, insuring the ulmost safety to passengers. 
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The Symbol of Household Liberty 


Use Ivory Soap for everything-—bath, toilet, in the 
laundry, in the kitchen. 

Wash the dishes with Ivory Soap. -Clean the re-/ 
frigerator with it, the cut glass, the silver—evetything. 







Do this, and see what an improvement theré’ is <= 
in the appearance of your home.  See,*too; how 
much better your hands look- -how much better they 4 
feel. ‘They will be as soft and white as if such: things 
as dishpans and washtubs did not exist. 


Ivory Soap .. . 99% Per Cent. Pure , 








Call 
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‘ | put into tins as soon as cut. Grown 






Natural 
Flavor 


| Food Products 


. £ ’ oa ? 









Libby’ s California |i?) 


Peaches 






The finest variety—largest 
fruit—perfect flavor. Sun- 
ripened on the trees and put |. 
up at the orchard directly after |: 
picking. 

















Libby’s California ene 


Fresh, tender, and with all the 
natural flavor retained because it is 


in the Sacramento Valley. 


Ask your grocer for and 
insist on having Libby’s 


[ee | McNeill & Chicago 


Ree — 
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“] want to compliment you, Mary, on the fine flavour of your Postum 
since it has been well-boiled. 


“The old nervousness and liver troubles have left me since | gave up 
coffee and use 


POSTUM 


Have you read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” found in 


packages ? 


** There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 








